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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


New Book by the Late Bishop Lightfoot. 


CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. 


By the late BarsEeR LiIGHTFOOT, 
D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 12mo, $1.75. 


By the Very Rev. the Dean of Llandaff, D.D. 
THE CHURCH OF THE 
FIRST DAYS. 


Comprising the Church of Jerusalem, 


the Church of the Gentiles, the Church 
of the World. Being Lectures on the Acts 
of the Apostles. ; 


By C. H. Vaueuan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, 
Master of the Temple. New Edition. 
12mo, $2.75. 


2 By the late Very Rev. R. W. Church. 
THE DISCIPLINE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 


By R. W. Cuurcu, M.A., Dean of St. 
Paul’s. 12mo, $1.25. 


Charles Kingsley’s Sermons. Uniform Edition. 


ALL SAINTS’ DAY, 
And other Sermons. 
By the Rev. Kinestry, M.A. 
Edited by Rev. W. Harrison, - A. 
12mo, $1.25. 


A New Story by Charlotte M. Yonge. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


TWO 
PENNILESS PRINCESSES. 


By M. Yonce, Author of **The 
Heir of Redclyffe,’”’ ‘‘ Unknown to His- 
tory,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


** Miss Yonge draws a bright and moving picture of 
those lawless times, and mingles fact and fiction with 
her accustomed skill. ‘Two Penniless Princesses’ is 
one of the most interesting of the author’s historical 
novels.’’— Atheneum. 


A New Book by the Right Hon. John Morley, 
M.P. 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 


By Joun MoRLeEy. 
Globe 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


** Mr. Morley is a delightful essayist, and his gifts 
in this relation are shown in the fullest affluence in 
the thoroughly interesting volume. As a literary 
artist he is in the foremost rank, and his writings are 
as attractive for their style as for their matter and 
the felicitous manner in which it is illustrated by 
original thought and prefound scholarship.’”"—Bos- 
ton Saturday Evening Gazette. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, - - New York. 


NEW EASTER MUSIC! 
CHRIST EXALTED. Sun. 


Choir; familiar H for the Congregati 
Choruses ; rranged for the Fe at 
carefully or the Festival o 

tion, by he T Lowry. 


ANNUAL No. 15. cight page. 


arols for Sunday- 
Schools, Easter Festivals, by our popular suthers, 
i sot either of the above, 5 cents each by mail; 
100 by express, not Any pre- 

ue sup Dpiied at same 
or Catalogue OF Easter Anthems for 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN 0OO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicage. 76 East Now York. 


THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 


$147,154,961 20 
$136,668,3 ,368 00 


Reserve on Policies at 4%, ° 

Receipts from. all sources, 34,978,778 69 


16,973,200 05 
160,985,985 58 
638,226,865 24 


49,188 policies, 
206,055 policies, 


isks assumed, 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $76,529,231 72 
51,311,631 54 


United States Bonds and other Securities, . ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Loans on Collateral Securities, . ‘ ‘ 8,624,400 00 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, ° - 8,556,441 59 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . ‘ P . 7,133,256 35 


$147,154,961 20 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 


The business for 1800 shows INORBASIS ewer that of 1600, ac 


In Assets, | $10,753,633 18 
In amore on Policies and ‘Surplus, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 10,554,091 94 
In Receipts, . ‘ ‘ 3,859, 759 O07 
In Payments to Policy-holders,  1,7'72,591 67 


9,383,502 21 


In Risks assumed, is 
72,2'76,931 32 


In Risks in force, 


4,61 1 ‘policies, 
. 23,7465 policies, 


isk i ‘ 

Year. Holders. Receipts. Assets. 

1884... $34,681,420. . .$351,789,285. . .$13,923,062 19...$19,095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954.28.. 108,908,967 51 
1886... 56,832,719... 393,809,203... 18,129,108 74... 21,137,176 67.. 114,181,963 24 
= se .. 69,457,468... 427,628,933. ai 14,128,423 60... 23,119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888... 108,214,261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,932 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602,483... * 565,949,934... 15,200,608 38... 31,119,019: 62.. 136,401,328 02 
1890... 160,985,986... 638, 226, 865... 16,973,200 05... 34, 978,778 69.. 147,154,961 20 
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NOW READY-THE MARCH PART OF THE 


Young Ladies’ Journal, 


Containing all the 


LATEST PA FASHIONS, with GIG FASHION SUPPLE- 
MENT of 51 GURES, and COLORED FASHION P 
FIGURES. numerous Stories, 
ERY DESIGNS, PATTERNS, Etc.. Etc Price, 39 
Yearly, 84. All Newsdeslers, or 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., NEW YORE. 


4 NEW NOVELS 15¢. 


All complete in the MARCH NUMBER of the 


FAMILY LIBRARY MONTHLY. 
Only 15 Cents. Of all Newsdealers, or 
THENINTERNATIONAL NEWS'CO., NEW YORE. 


WANTED 


booK on BIBLE PROPHECIES 


nd for Illustrated Pu 


Hartfo r 
nm or St. d,Ot., 


MENTION PAPER 


AGENTS 


LADIES and OFNTLEMEN Go. 


the Wonders of Foretold at 


IMPORTANT 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


Prof. A. V. G. Alten. 
pet. CONTINUITY OF CHRISTIAN 
the Light of History. Seventh E oO, 
gilt top, $2.00 


Washington Gladden, D.D. 


APPLIED CHRISTIANITY. Moral As- 
pects of Social Questions. Third Edition. $1.25. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. $1.00. 


William Elliot Griffis, D.D. 
THE LILY AMONG THORNS. A Study 
of the Bib'ical Drama entitled the Song ef Songs. 
$1.25; white cloth, with gilt top, $1.50. 


Rev. F. W. Gunsaulius. 
THE TRANS SFIGURATION oF 
CHRIST. 1é6mo, gilt top, $ 


S. E. Herrick. 
SOME HERETICS OF YESTERDAY. 
Tauler, Wiclif, Hus. Savonarola, Latimer, Cran- 
mer, Knox, Calvin, Coligny, Brew- 
ster, Weasley. $1.50. 


Lucy Larcom. 
BECKONINGS FOR EVERY DAY. A 
Calendar of Thought. Geod, Mat gcod, for 
every year. dition. $1 00. wins 
BREATHINGS OF THE BETT 


POEMS. Household Edition. $1.50. 
ENGLAND GIRLHOOD. Out- 


from memory. 75 cen 


J. M. Manning, D.D. 
SERMONS. With a Steel Portrait. 12mo, 


Elisha Mulford, LL.D. 
THE REPUBLIC OF GOD. Twelfth Edi- 
tion. $2.00. | 


T. T. Munger, D.D.~ 
THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. Serm 


with a prefatory essay on *‘ The New Theology.’ 
Eighteenth Editon. $1.50. 

ON THE THRESHOLD. For Young Peo- 
ple. Twenty-third Edition. $1.00. 


LAMPS AND Some Sermons for Chil- 
dren. Lighth Edition. $1.00 

THE LIFE. Sermons. Sev- 
enth Edition. $1.50 


William Burnet Wright, D.D. 
ANCIENT CITIES. i= the Dawn to the 
Daylight. Fifth Edition. $1.25 
THE WORLD TO COM ME. ‘Sermons, with 
a remarkably iateresting and informing Lecture 
on Christmas. $1.25. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


11 East SEVENTEENTH St., New YorK. 


THIS BRIGHT NEW 


he and music. The 2,000,000 

f this ad. are vited to provide them- 

music or from our complete 
and varied stock. 


Send freely for lists and information. 


SOME OF OUR NEWEST BOOKS. 
SONGS OF IRRLAND. 


ite songs. 66 songs. 
POTTER'S RESPONSES. AND SENTENCES. 


time 
h wil be by 
ahert pieces, with a Chants, 


PRAYER AND PRAISE. casy cantats 


for a Choir or Chorus. 50 cents; $4.50 per dozen. 


MASONIC ODE. and ood mu 


60 cents; $6 per dozen. 


COMIC AND MINSTREL SONGS. 


songs, well calculated to make time pass chee 


rry 
BANNER FOLIO, Violin and Piano. Winne 


Large number of 
melodies, skillfully arranged for Violin, with 1 
accompaniment. $1.00. 


MANDOLIN AND PIANO DUETS. 


popular airs for Mandolin and Piano. $1.00. 
Any Book mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston — 


C. H. Drrsom & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


$1.00. 46 


Those answering an advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FEBRUARY BUUKS 


SEVEN LECTURES ON THE CRED- 
IBILITY OF THE GOSPEL HIS- 
TORIES. By Rev. Henry 
rows. With Introduction by Rev. F. E. 
Clark, D.D. 12mo, 75 cents. 

** No candid reader can lay it aside without being 
convinced that the fundamental facts on which Chris- 
tianity rests its claims have not been shaken by a!l 
artillery of the ages.’’—Rev. F. £. 


BROTHERHOOD. 
12mo, $1.25. 

A strong, intense, thoughtful story in which the 
difficult problems of man’s relation to man in various 
phases of social and business life are forcefully pre- 
sented. It is a full of earnest convictions, of 

sound reasoniog. which in no way detract from its 
interest as a bright, realistic story of dramatic char- 
acter and incident. 


ROB: A STORY FOR BOYS. By 
MARGARET SIDNEY. 12mo, $1.00. 


This is one of those delightful studies of boy nature 
in which Margaret Sidney is so thoroughly at home. 
Not only the young hero but all the aifferent charac- 
ters are portrayed with that weanees and sympa- 
thetic touch so peculiar to her, that make them seem 
like actual people. The story is genuinely health- 
ful and ipheventiog. and will be read, not only with 
pleasure, but with profit. 


GO RIGHT ON, GIRLS. By Annie H. 
RypDER. 12mo, $1.00. 


By Mary CRuGER. 


SUNDAY ALBUM FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS. Arranged by Rev. J. R. Sim- 
mons. $1.25. 

The compiler says in a prefatory note: ** Many con- 
scientious parents are troubled to find suitable and 
— congenial occupation for their ee and girls on 

unday afternoons. This book has been prepared 
with the earnert desire that it might provide the 
children with the means of spending a profitable and 
pleasant Sab>ath hour 

The plan of the obo is certainly novel, and em- 
braces an interesting search ia the Bible for certsin 
words pictorislly represented. It deserves 
largely popular. 


THE FIDALGOS OF CASA MOU- 
RISCA. Translated from the Portuguese 
by Roxana L. DABNEY. 12mo, $1.50. 


Our knowledge of Portuguese life through the writ. 
ings of native authors has been somewhat limited- 
This story, by one of the most popular of Po'tuguese 
writers, shows us the home-life, customs,’and charac- 
teristics of the people in an attractive light, while 
there is much of charm in the romantic inc dents and 
the fine nobility of character gradually developed. 


For sale at the Bookstores. or sent, postpaid, by the 
Publishers, on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


SEND FoR SELEcT LisT or Recent Books, 


OF INTEREST TO 


WINTER TOURISTS. 


Pacific Coast Scenic Tour. 


From Southern California to Alaska—The 
Yosemite—The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way—Yellowstone Park and the Grand 
Cafion. By Henry T. Finck. With 20 
full-page illustrations. 8vo, $2.50. 

** The outter combines very happily the faculty of 

close observation and mivute description with real 
literary skill. Thus while his book contains details 
which make it eminently useful and a source of exact 
information, it is also a pleasurable work for the 
reader.’’— The Christian Union. 


The Mexican Guide. 


By pega A. JANVIER. 12mo, with maps. 
2.50 


**In accuracy, in experienced sugges’ ions, in genial 
and shrewd appreciation of the peo} le and the coun- 
try, it seems to us to be almost beyo d criticism.”’— 
The Nation. 


*.* For sale everywhere, or sent, oii to any 
addres s by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


Bishop JOHN H. VINCENT, 


The Chautauqua President, 


In a letter to Judge Tourees, Feb. 4, 1891, says: ** You 
have written a great book in Murvale Eastman It 
should be read as widely as A Fool’s Errand, for it is 
a better, strooger, riper book. It is vastiy superior 
to Looking Backward, siace it makes every reader 
look Christ-ward. Jt is a wise, hop?fu', artistic 

Christian story, with a broad basis of the soundes*’ 
sense. I wish every miuister, every workiogman. 
every millionaire, and every political economist 
would read it. It has inspired me, and I trust it may 
inspire thousands of others. I thank you with all 
my heart for writing it.’’ 


** Will be read by thousands because it is a thrill. 
i ngstory of every-day life. ... Nut merely maae up 
of the photographic realism of conmonp'aces, but 
of the +trising picturesqueness of romantic 
scenes, arti- selected and vividiy portray d.’’ 
— Boston Traveller. 


Cloth, decorated, 81.50. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 
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Pr event Errors SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


W yckoff, Seamans & Benedict 


327 Broadway, New York 


DICTIONARY 

comes nearer to 
being acom- 
plete cata- 
logue of the 
English lan- 
guage than 


ary ever 
published. 
But it is 
not merely a dictionary; it is an en- 
cyclopedia of common things as well. 
It has been ten years in preparation. 
The leading scholars of the country 
have contributed to its pages. Itis the 
latest dictionary and the best. 


LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D..UL.D., 
Editor of The Christian Union, 

Is the expert in charge of the 
department of Theology, Li- 
turgics, and Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of the Century Dictionarv. 


A large descriptive pamphlet containing 
full-size sample pages, etc., will be mailed to 
anyone sending five ascent stamps to 


Tue Century Co., 33 E. 17th St., New York. 


I, 
Salesmen Attention ! 


Advance sheets of *‘An Artist’s Story’’ with 
Forses’ EtcHines now on exhibition at 30 30 Lafayette 
N. Y. tor dull $60 per find 

is rare work a rem or du mes. ** Instances 
where it sells itself.”” ey or i 


II. 


A Genteel Lady wanted to take orders for 
BryYAnt’s LispRARY OF Portry—a Portrait Gallery and 
Cyclopedia of Poetry and Poetical Quotations, sold 
on easy payments. Yeariy engagements and regular 
weekly payments If you to make large earn- 
ings, send for particulars to 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y 


, FOR EASTER TIDE 

A CONCERT 

ERVICE for Sunda 

Schools, by J. H. FILLMORE. Bright and ring 
ing music, and beautiful recitations. Price, 5 
cts.; 65 cts. per dozen, postpaid. Two new 
Easter Anthems for choirs, ‘‘ Roll the Rock 
Away,” and “Tell it Voice,” by Her- 
bert. Price, 5 cts. each talogue free. 


THE MUSICAL MESSENGER, 


A new monthly, 32 pages and cover, sheet music 
size, $1.00 per year. Instructive reading and 
12 or more pages of sheet music, vocal and in- 
strumentaleach issue. Sample copy free to those 
who will subscribe if it pleases eee 
FILLMORE BROs., 40 BIBLE HOUSE, N. Y., + 
141 WEST SIXTH STREET. 


| Beecher|iz 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert, Bo oks| 


York 


“SUPERIOR NUTRITION -THE LIFE” 


THE GREAT MEDICINAL 


THIS ORIGINAL AND WORLD RENOWNED DieTETIC 
PREPARATION IS A SUBSTANCE OF UNRIWALLED PURITY 
AND MEDICINAL WORTH, A SOLID EXTRACT DERIVED BY 


A NEW PROCESS FROM VERY SUPERIOR GROWTHS OF 
WHEAT NOTHING MoRE. It Has JuSTLY ACQUIRED 
THE REPUTATION OF BEING THE SALVATOR FOR 


AND THE AGED. 
AN INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT FOR THE GROWTH 
PROTECTION OF INFANTS AND 


CH I_LDREN 


A SUPERIOR NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUE 
FEVERS AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL ~ ke ENT 
iN ALL DISEASES OF THE STOMACH AND INTESTINES. 


SOLO BY ORUGGISTS. 
GHIPPING DEPOT— JOHN CARLE& SONS,-NEW*YORK- 


Malted Milk, 
For Infants, Dyspeptics, and Invalids, 


An extract of pure, fresh cow’s milk, combined with 
the cereals in a powder form; requires no cook: 


‘ing. A meal is instantly prepared by dissolving a 


portion in water, 
THE ONLY PREPARATION OF ITS KIND. 


It will with the most delicate eemeeh. It 
makes a hly nutritious and pleasant d Bam- 
ple sent F also Manual of Apply to 


MALTED MILK CO., Racine, Wis. 


| 
@ 
standing of their needs and ‘tastes, enable her to 
reach the average girl and influence her for good as 
few writers for can do. Her ** Hold 
up Your Heads Girls,’’ had a large and popular au- 
dience. This new book should appeal to an even 
larger class, who cannot fail to be interested and im- 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


.. an illness of a little over a week, during 
which time life fought death at his bedside 
with all the energy and pertinacity which was so 


characteristic of him as a soldier, General William | 


T. Sherman died at his home in this city last Satur- 
day afternoon. His illness began witha slight cold 
which developed into erysipelas. Sunday, February 
8, was General Sherman’s birthday, on which he 
reached the ripe age of seventy-one years, but, 
notwithstanding his age, his constitution was so 
strong that during the week preceding his death 
there was constant wavering between hope and 
resignation on the part not only of his friends, but 
of his fellow-citizens, who watched 
with deepest interest reports of his 
fatal sickness. The newspapers, — 
morning and evening, contained 
full and detailed reports of his 
condition. His death was a quiet — 
and peaceful one. There were 
about him the members of his 
family and his physician, and he 
was conscious until within a few 
hours of his death. In accordance 
with General Sherman’s request, 
his body will be taken directly to St. 
Louis, and will not lie in state at 
Washington. At this writing it is 
probable that twelve thousand men 
will be in line at the military 
funeral in New York. Evidently 
General Sherman's simple tastes 
governed him in the wishes that 
he expressed as to the way in which 
the funeral arrangements should 
be carried out. 

_ General Sherman was born, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1820, at Lancaster, Ohio, 
to which State his father had emi- 
grated from New England. His 
father died when he was about nine ° 
years old, when he was adopted by 
the Hon. Thomas Ewing, whose 
daughter he afterwards married. 
His foster-father, who was a man 
of political influence, obtained a 
- West Point appointment for young 
Sherman, from which institution he 
was graduated with good standing 
in 1840. He was immediately sent to Florida, an 
there he entered at once on his military life -by 
taking part in the Seminole Indian war. In 1846 
he sailed around Cape Horn to California, and began 
an active participation in the Mexican war. When 
the Mexican war was concluded General Sherman 
retired from the army, and went into the banking 
business in San Francisco. As a business man he 
showed the same energy, honesty, and capacity that 
always characterized him in his military life. 
While a banker he went through two periods of great 
financial distress—in 1855 and 1856 in San Fran. 
cisco, and in 1857 and 1858 in New York; but he 
lost not an atom of his honorable reputation. He 
came out of these financial experiences a poor 
man, and spent a year or two attempting to support 
his family by work at the law and at teaching. He 
became a professor at a State Military Academy in 
Louisiana, but in less than two years the attack on 
Fort Sumter took him out of Louisiana, and he 
returned to St. Louis, where he supported his 
family for a while as superintendent of a street rail- 
way company. I’i: varied life and experience 


from the date when he resigned from the army 
after the Mexican war until his appointment in 
1861 as a Colonel of the Thirteenth Infantry under 
General Scott had been an experience of broaden- 
ing and development. Of his history from the time 
of his entering upon the period of the Civil War it 
is not necessary to touch in so short a space as that 
at ourcommand. He had his share of the jeal- 
ousies, difficulties, obstructions, slanders, and contro- 
versies which were necessarily a part of so great a 
civil struggle as that precipitated by slavery; but 
in it and through it all he was honorable and high- 
minded, and preserved a character which led all 
classes and parties to unite in acknowledging 
him as one of the greatest military commanders 
of modern times. When General Grant be- 
came President, General Sherman was made Gen- 
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eral of the Army of the United States; he retired 
from the army on the 8th of February, 1884, 
having reached the limit of active service pre- 
scribed by law. Since that time he had lived 
mostly in New York. He had received many civil 
as well as military honors, including the degree of 
LL D. from Dartmouth, Harvard, and Princeton. 
We are indebted to the New York “Herald ” for 
the portrait of General Sherman which we print 
herewith. 
* 

The death of Admiral Porter in Washington last 
Friday was sudden, though he had been seriously 
ill for some weeks. Next to the name of Farragut, 
that of David D. Porter stands highest in the 
record of naval achievements of the war of the 
rebellion. He came of a family distioguished in 
our naval annals, both grandfather and father hav- 
ing seen long service and risen to high rank. The 
father, Commodore David Porter, was commander 
of the “ Essex,” to which the British “ Alert’ sur- 
rendered in 1812, the year before the subject of 
this paragraph was born. From an early age 
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David D. Porter was trained to the sea, and at the 
age of sixteen he became a midshipman on the 
“Constitution.” During the Mexican war he had 
command of a small war vessel, and participated in 
the engagements of Vera Cruz, Tuxpan, and Ta- 
When the war of 1861-5 broke out he 
was, after serving a short time with the Pensacola 
blockading squadron, put in command of the West- 
ern Gulf blockading squadron, which included the 
famous mortar fleet of twenty-one schooners, each 
carrying a thirteen-inch mortar. With these he 
bombarded Forts Jackson and St. Philip for six 
days, throwing some 6,000 bombs into the defenses 
and making possible Farragut’s splendid attack and 
passage of the forts and the capture of New 
Orleans. The whole formed one of the most 
brilliant achievements of naval history, and on it 
rest the principal claims to fame 
of both Farragut and Porter. New 
Orleans once captured, Commodore 
Porter’s operations were directed 
to the capture of Vicksburg, and 
there he rendered most efficient aid 
to General Grant, keeping up a con- 
stant bombardment for forty-two 
days and nights, and causing an 
enormous destruction of property. 
At Fort Fisher, the following year, 
his fleet rendered similar valuable 
service, and though General Butler 
declined to make the attack by 
land when Commodore Porter 
thought the time was ripe, the fort 
was carried a few weeks later by 
General Terry, after another short 
bombardment. The list of Admiral 
Porter’s services in the war includes 
other achievements, but the three 
above named are far the most im 
portant. He was appointed Vice- 
Admiral after the close of the 
war, and in 1870 succeeded Farra- 
gut as Admiral, the highest naval 
rank possible. He remained nomi- — 
nally in active service to the last, 
though of late years he had been 
relieved of all laborious duties. 
He had engaged to some extent in 
literary work, but produced nothing 
of lasting importance, his most 
ambitious book, a naval history, 
being not well considered or accu: 
rate. Ina special message to Con 
gress on the subject of Admiral 
Porter’s death, President Harrison well says: 
“Hig service during the Civil War was conspicu- 
ously brilliant and successful, and his death ends 
a very high and honorable career. His country- 
men will sincerely mourn his loss, while they 
cherish with grateful pride the memory of his 
deeds.” 


* * 


There were numerous meetings of leading finan- 
ciers and merchants in different cities in the East 
last week protesting, in the interest of an honest 
currency, against the passage of the Free Coinage 
bill now before Congress. The event of the week, 
however, was the letter of Mr. Cleveland read at a 
meeting of business men held in this city on Wed- 
nesday evening. Mr. Cleveland's position on the 
question of free coinage was tak»n long ago, but 
the position in which he now stands toward his 


_ party, and the possibilities of the next Presidential 


campaign, invited a silence on this subject which a 
less courageous man would have preserved. The 
sharpest critics of Mr. Cleveland have never ae- 
cused him of lack of courage, and his frank con- 
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demnation of the present Free Coinage bill was in 
line with all his public utterances. The strength 
of the free coinage sentiment is chiefly among the 
Democrats of the South and West. The Repub- 
licans, although with many exceptions, have formed 
the bulk of the opposition in both houses of Con- 
gress. Not a few Democratic politicians and jour- 
nals have declared that the next Democratic plat- 
form will contain but two planks, tariff revision and 
free coinage of silver. Under these circumstances 
@ man solicitous of the Presidency and out of office, 
upon whom there rested no obligation to commit 
himself, would have taken refuge in silence. Mr. 
Cleveland has put himself on record with charac- 
teristic frankness: 


‘* It surely cannot be necessary,”’ he wrote, “‘for me to 
make a formal expression of my agreement with those who 
believe that the gravest perils would be invited by the adop- 
tion of the scheme embraced in the measure now pending in 
Congress for an unlimited coinage of silver at our mints. 
If we have developed an unexpected capacity for the 
assimilation of a largely increased volume of this currency, 
and even if we have demonstrated the usefulness of such an 
increase, these conditions fall far short of insuring us 
against disaster, if in the present situation we enter upon the 
dangerous and reckless experiment of free, unlimited, and 
independent silver coinage.”’ 


This letter created a sensation in Washington. 
Many Democratic members of Congress declined 
to express any opinion of the effect of the letter. 
Others declared that it seriously jeopardized the 
writer’s chances for the Presidency, and a few 
affirmed that those chances were destroyed. 
But one and all expressed their hearty admi- 
ration for the courage which prompted the 
action, and this sentiment seems to be spread- 
ing, many of the extreme silver men declar- 
ing that their admiration for the honesty and 
the courage of the man would overcome their 
antagonism to his views on the silver question. 
This is a new illustration of ‘the truth which 
politicians are so slow to learn and so soon forget, 
that;"courage is, in the end, not only the easiest 
course but the best policy. The people of the 
United States, without respect to party opin- 
ions, honor a man who has the courage of his 
convictions. The letter is likely to have great 
weight, and all the indications now point to 
the defeat of a bill which, in its present form, 
promises serious disaster to the financial interests 
of the country. It isa pity that more Democratic 
members, who believe as Mr. Cleveland does, lacked 
the courage of their convictions. The tide of senti- 
ment might have been earlier stemmed had these 


men spoken out. 


* 

The Christian Union has continually urged that 
the pension legislation of the past few years was 
antagonistic to the true dignity and interest of the 
veterans, and that, sooner or later, it would arouse 
a reaction which would justify these predictions. 
There are already signs that that reaction has 
begun. The New York “ Tribune ” cannot be sus- 
pected of hostility to the pension system. It began 
some time ago to call a halt on further appropria- 
tions for this subject. For months past it has 
given large space to the exposure of mismanage. 
ment in the Pension Office—a journalistic service 
highly creditable from every point of view. It 
has now taken the next step, and demands a 
thorough examination of the pension rolls. “There 
has been,” says the “ Tribune,” “ much change in 
public opinion regarding the pension business. 
The great increase in pension payments, the dis- 
closure of abuses or questionable acts in that branch 
of the service, the apprehension that rightful pay- 
ments to veterans have been largely inflated by 
frauds on the part of applicants or agents, and the 
extraordinary demands with which pension agents 
quickly followed the legislation of last year— 
demands that would have taken a thousand millions 
or more from the Treasury—have combined to 
produce an unfavorableimpression. . . . The facts 
which have come to light have nevertheless gone 
far to impair public confidence in the care, 
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impartiality, and; efficiency of the service, and 
increase the impression that fraudulent claims 
may have been granted in many cases through the 
unscrupulous influence of agents.” The “Tribune” 
notes the feeling of distrust with which thousands 
of voters who have hitherto been friendly to the 
granting of pensions now look upon the measures 
already adopted or proposed, and regards this feel- 
ing of distrust as se widespread that there is danger 
leat the willingness to meet the proper claims of 
honest pensioners may be destroyed “by the feel- 
ing that the system has become a machine for the 
plundering of the country.” 


* 


These are timely words. The Christian Union 
has steadily resisted the imperious spirit with 


which pension legislation has been demanded in 


some quarters as savoring, not of patriotism, but of 
demagogism and of selfishness. There is not the 
slightest doubt, and there never has been, that 
pension legislation has been shamefully used for 
partisan purposes, and that neither the dignity nor 
the comfort of the pensioner have been the objects 
of that legislation, but the securing of his vote. 
This has been, as we have steadily maintained, an 
affront to the veteran and a reflection on his char- 
acter, and nothing in recent politics has been more 
offensive than the attempt to shut off all criticism 
of this evil by denouncing such criticism as unpa- 
triotic and as evidencing an enmity to the men 
who served during the war. We are heartily glad 
that the New York “ Tribune ” has taken this atti- 
tude, and we trust that its appeal will not fall on 
deaf ears in Congress. It would be a great pity if 
honest pensioners should suffer from the reaction of 
public sentiment which must inevitably follow the 
unwise and unjustifiable extension of the pension 
system and the enormous frauds which have beeu 
perpetrated on the country and the pensioners by 
interested persons. The whole system, as treated 
in recent years by legislation, has tended to belittle 
patriotic service and to corrupt patriotic motives. 


The Canadian campaign increases in interest. 
The manifesto which Sir John Macdonald, the Con- 
servative Premier, issued at the beginning of last 
week made it clear that his campaign would not be 
one in favor of the restricted reciprocity which he 
proposed, but against the unrestricted reciprocity 
which the Liberals were demanding. Significantly 
enough, he ignored the question whether or not unre- 
stricted reciprocity with the United States would be 
commercially advantageous to Canada,and addressed 
himself entirely to the national sentiment of the 
Canadian voters and to their aversion to direct tax- 
ation. Free trade with the United States, he urged, 
meant a disloyal discrimination against Great 
Britain, the eventual extinction of the Canadian 
nation by annexation, and such a reduction of the 
federal revenues as to necessitate recourse to direct 
taxation. In reply to this manifesto Mr. Laurier, 
the leader of the Liberal party, has issued an ad- 
dress to the electors in which he declares that re- 
trenchment in federal expenditures would obviate all 
possible necessity for direct taxation, and urges that 
the Conservative policy sacrifices Canadian inter- 
ests to British interests. 

* * 

The Irish situation shows no signs of clearing up. 
On the contrary, it is now formally announced 
that the attempt to agree upon a compromise be- 
tween the two sections of the Irish party has failed. 
Messrs. O’Brien and Dillon on the one side and Mr. 


Parnell on the other have given up the endeavor 


to reach an agreement in order that they might 
act in concert once more. There is not the least 
doubt but that Mr. Parnell’s demands were so 
extravagant that what he claimed by way of com- 
promise would have involved practically the sur- 
render of the Irish question into his hands. It 
may be true that he proposed to retire for a brief 
season, but to this concession he probably attached 
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conditions which made his return to politics speedy, 
and which insured the entire shaping of Irish 
policy by himself. His extraordinary success in 
confusing the issue and blinding the Irish people 
testifies to his astonishing power as a politician, 
while it also reveals the absolute unscrupulousness 
of his character. We shall now be treated, un- 
doubtedly, to another chapter of statements from 
him with regard to the recent negotiations at 
Boulogne and to the claims that he has made, 
which will be promptly denied by Messrs. Dillon 
and O’Brien. 


* * 


Mr. Shearman’s letter on the silver question in 
another column puts forcibly objections to The 
Christian Union’s plan of confining silver coinage to 
American silver. He also comes to Mr. Atkinson’s 
defense against our criticism of his counsel as a form 
of nullification. We should hesitate long before 
calling in question Mr. Shearman’s opinion on a 
question of constitutional law ; but we think that 
if he will look up the California statute to which 
he refers—we suppose the one commonly called 
the Specific Contract act, April 27, 1863—and the 
decisions under it, he will find that neither that act 
nor those decisions contained aught to sustain Mr. 


_ Atkinson’s assumption that a State Legislature can 


declare that a dollar means a gold dollar of a specified 
weight after Congress has defined it to be either 
gold or silver of specified weight. That California 
act simply provided that parties might in their 
contracts prescribe that the payment should be 
made in any specified currency—e. g., gold— 
and that, when so specified, the payment should 
be enforced according to the terms of the 
contract. This was held by the courts to be 
constitutional, and it was subsequently held 
by the United States Supreme Court that such 
contracts could be enforced without specific legisla- 
tion. In other words, under a Federal law making — 
gold and silver both legal tender, parties may 
contract to pay only gold, and the contract cannot 
be fulfilled by subsequently tendering silver. But 
this is very different from saying that the State 
may define a dollar to be only gold after Congress 
has defined it to be either gold or silver. The 
United States Constitution expressly confers on 
Congress the exclusive right, not only to coin 
money, but also to regulate the value thereof ; if, 
notwithstanding action of Congress regulating the 
value of a dollar, every State might afterwards 
pass a law giving to the dollar a different value, 
the result might be as many currencies as there 
are States in the Union. Whether this would be 
possible under our Constitution we need not here 
discuss ; it must suffice to say that we do not think 


that it has ever been decided to be constitutional. 


* * 


The bill permitting the issue of all-night licenses 
to the “ball rooms,” “assembly rooms,” and 
“ banquet halls” of this metropolis was last week 


‘defeated in the New York Assembly. Its defeat 


in the Democratic Assembly after it had passed the 
Republican Senate by a vote of 20 to 2 shows the 
importance of public supervision of legislative ac- 
tion. The Senate naturally was more hostile to 
the measure than the Assembly. In the Assembly 
it was chiefly the Republican opposition which 
killed the bill. The difference in the votes in the 
two bodies was that in the one case the vote was 
taken before the public had been heard from, and 
in the other case after the public had been heard 
from. ‘“Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Circular,” in 
bemoaning the fate of the measure, says that its 
death was due to the delay occasioned by granting 
a hearing to a temperance organization from New 
York. “ Letters began to pour in on the country 
Democrats. Most of them stood firm; a few weak- 
ened and announced that they could not vote for 
the bill.” Without doubt the sentence ‘ Letters 
began to pour in on the country Democrats ” sums 
up the situation. It is always worth while for the 
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rank and file of the people to let their representa- 
tives hear from them on measures in which they 
take an interest. ‘ Public opinion” with every 
legislator is apt to be the opinion of two or three 
dozen people with whom he is in some way brought 
in contact. The representatives of special inter- 
ests are certain to besiege him, while the public 


silently permits its interests to be sacrificed. 


* 
* 


The President and Secretary of War have sus- 
tained the finding of the court of inquiry into the 
conduct of Colonel Forsyth in the Wounded Knee 
fight. General Miles, on the contrary, urged that 
Colonel Forsyth had received repeated warnings of 
the desperate character of the Indians and of the 
necessity of vigilance, that he had disregarded these 
warnings, and that he had made so bad a disposi- 
tion of his forces that the men could not fire with- 
out endangering their own comrades. He charac- 
terizes the officer’s conduct as marked by “ apathy 
and neglect,” and by “ indifference to and contempt 
for’ warnings and orders. General Schofield con- 
siders that these specifications are not supported by 
evidence, that the soldiers did not shoot their own 
comrades, and that the first killing of women and 
children was by the Indians’ own fire. It is not 
likely that the exact truth as to what happened in 
that moment of unexpected outbreak of ferocity on 


one side and of desire for revenge on the other 


will ever be known. But it is only fair to place 
side by side with the cfficial reports above sum- 
marized the story of some of the Indians as told 
to Commissioner Morgan last week in Washington, 
and corroborated in part by a half-breed Sioux 
Episcopal minister. This story—we condense and 
quote from two or three speakers, but preserve 
almost the exact language used—was as follows : 


‘** Our people had been frightened away by the coming of 
the soldiers. ‘They were returning to Pine Ridge, were met 
by the soldiers, who demanded their guns. Then the men 
were separated from their families and tepees. When the 
guns were thus taken and the men thus separated, there was 
acrazy man, a young man of very bad influence, and in fact a 
nobody among that bunch of Indians, fired his gun. His shot 
killed an officer ; some other Indians drew knives ; instantly 
an indiscriminate killing began by the soldiers. The men 
were bunched together, the women at a different’ place entire- 
ly, some distance off. When the firing began, of course, the 
people who were standing immediately around the young 
man who fired the first shot were killed right together, and 
then they turned their guns, Hotchkiss guns, etc., upon the 
women, who were in the lodges standing there under a flag 


of truce, and, of course, as soon as they were fired upon they © 


fled, the men fleeing in one direction and the women running 
in two different directions. So that there were three gen- 
eral directions in which they took flight. 

‘¢ The Commissioner—Do you mean to say that there was 
a white flag in sight over the women when they were fired 
upon? 

‘+ American Horse—Yes, sir; they were fired upon, and 
there was a woman with her infant in her arms who was 
killed as she almost touched the flag of truce, and the wo- 
men and children, of course, were strewn all along the cir- 
cular village until they were dispatched. Right near the 
flag of truce another was shot down with herinfant. The 
child, not knowing that its mother was dead, was still nurs- 
ing, and that was especially a very sad sight. The women, 
as they were fleeing with their babes on their backs, were 


° 
killed together. 


GENERAL News.—It is reported from Brazil 
that an election for the Presidency of the country 
under ihe new Constitation will scon be held. 
Hostilities continue in Chili, and the insurgents 
have met with some successes, both on land and by 
sea; President Balmaceda has issued a manifesto 
in which he lays the blame for the present disturb- 
ances on the inaction of the last Congress.— 
James Redpath, at one time one of the editors of 
the “North American Review,” died on February 
9, in this city, from injuries incurred by being run 
over by a street-car; Mr. Redpath was fifty-eight 
years old at the time of his death, and was well 
known as one of the early Abolitionists and as an 
advocate of Irish Nationalism. Over twenty 
persons were killed by a boiler explosion in the 
factory of the Worsted Company of Quebec, Cana- 
da, last Thursday. Another of the series of 
horrible murders in Whitechapel, London, has been 
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committed, and a man has been arrested whom the 
police believe they can identify as the perpetrator 
of the atrocities. The one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birthday of Peter Cooper was observed 
in this city last Thursday by a large and interest- 
ing meeting at the Cooper Institute. Messrs. 
O'Brien and Dillon have returned to England from 
France and have surrendered themselves to the 
police; they will be taken to Ireland and serve 
out the sentences imposed at their recent trial. 
The Newfoundland Assembly has unanimous- 
ly passed resolutions calling upon England to 
ratify the reciprocity convention between the 
United States and Newfoundland. The Egyp- 
tian Ministry has resigned. The sum of $360,- 
690 was realized by the sale of the 108 paintings 
belonging to the Seney collection, which took place 
in this city last week ; the highest price paid was 
$40,500, which was received for Millet’s ‘* Wait- 
ing.” Senator Matthew S. Quay has at last 
made public denial of the reports, current for sev- 
eral years, alleging that he made improper use of 
the funds of the Pennsylvania State Treasury ; in 
the Senate on Monday he made a positive and spe- 
cific denial of this and other charges affecting his 
personal character. 


GENERAL SHERMAN. 


the passing away of General Sherman the 

country experienced something more than 
genuine sorrow for the departure from the stage 
of life of a man whom it had loved and honored ; it 
felt also the sense of sadness which comes with the 
closing of a great era and the final ending of a noble 
achievement. For with General Sherman the last of 
the great commanders of the war vanishes from 


- our sight; there are still many brave and distin- 


guished men whose names recall the stirring events 
of a quarter of a century ago, but of the great 
leaders none remain. Grant, Sheridan, and Sher- 
man represented, with peculiar force, different 
types of soldierly ability and spirit, but of the 
three General Sherman had endeared himself most 
to the heart of the country. He appealed more to 
the imagination than any of his compeers. His 
career had the stamp of a splendid element of ro- 
mance. There was a striking picturesqueness 
about the March to the Sea which makes it stand 
out among the memorable military achievements of 
the world. In the frank, genial, and breezy 
humanity of General Sherman there was another 
element which secured him a personal liking 
which exceeded in measure that accorded to either 
of the other generals of the great trio, much as 
both were loved and honored. No one could resist 
the sincerity, the manly directness, and the genuine 
good-fellowship of General Sherman. For years 
past he has been, wherever he appeared, the most 
interesting and striking personage. At a public 
dinner or in the library of a club men gathered round 
General Sherman, not only because of the great 
deeds that were associated with his name, but because 
of the charm of the moment. His honesty and good- 
fellowship were contagious. He possessed; also, 
the intellectual qualities which are akin with these 
moral and social qualities. He was a capital talker. 
Wherever he sat was the head of the table, and 
his chair was always the center of the circle of con- 
versation. Although perfectly outspoken, he rarely 
gave offense. He had a great love of humor, and 
could tell a good story with telling effect.. He was 
full of reminiscences of the men and events of the 
past, and, surrounded by friends, he loved, nothing 
better than to launch himself upon the stream of talk. 
His frankness often carried him to a point which 
would have been perilous to a man less simple and 
sincere. He never hesitated to speak his mind 
without regard to person or place, but he always 
spoke with such evident absence of bad spirit or 
questionable motives that he rarely blundered. A 
capital example of his skill in this respect was his 
speech at a dinner given in this city last fall to the 
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Count of Paris, in which, without wounding in any 
way, apparently, the feelings of the heir of the 
French kings, General Sherman delivered himself 
of the frankest and most radical kind of republi- 
can doctrine. Few men could have made such a 


venture and made it successfully. 


( A delightful quality of General Sherman’s old 


age was his intense interest in life. He never 


suffered himself to grow old; for growing old is 
not the passage of years, but the decay of interests 
and the decline of zeal. General Sherman had 
much of the same sort of vitality which Mr. Glad- 
stone possesses in such a marvelous degree.j To the 
very end he took apparently as much interest in the 


(aa going on about him as he did in middle life. 
H 


@ was, to the very last, a man of the world in a 
good sense; keenly alive to the significance of cur- 
rent events, recognizing the claims of the present as 
more pressing than those of the great past in which 
he had been such an illustrious figure. It is not 
often that a man who has been one of the master 
spirits of a great and decisive epoch of history is 
able to see that epoch in true perspective after it 
has become a thing of the past. } For the most part 

such men continue to live in the years which wit- 
nessed their achievements, and all after-life and 
after-history become a kind of pathetic anti-climax. 
General Sherman was saved from this fate by the 
greatness of his mind and the freshness of his spirit. 
He recognized as fully as any man the supreme 
ry pecan was accomplished on the battlefields 
ofA generation ago, but he recognized also that this 
great record had become a matter of history. He 
turned from it to the living issues and the living 
men of to-day, recognizing with entire clearness of 
vision that national historical action and develop- 
ment had taken a mighty stride forward, and that 
the issues of to-day were more important for this — 
generation than those that had been settled by the 
sword thirty years ago. ‘Take him for all in all, 
General Sherman was one of the finest types 
of the soldier under republican, institutions 
which the world has produced.} In a true 
republic, the army is a means to an end and 
not a constantly used power. For many years 
Germany has seemed to exist for the sake of sus- 
taining a vast army, and the German officer regards 
the whole nation as existing chiefly to sustain him. 
Under a republic the interests of peace are supreme, 
and the army becomes chiefly useful as a national 
police force. So subordinate is it in the interest 
of the country that its due claims are often over- 


looked. { There has been no finer illustration of - 


the true spirit of the republican soldier than that 
afforded during our own war. The troops, both 
North and South, were never professional soldiers ; 
they were simply citizens, whose patriotism and pub- 
lic action took on, for the time being, the form of mili- 
tary service, and when the occasion was gone they 
returned to their pursuits as men come back to 
their labors who have been called off by the demand 
a sudden | 
General Sherman)like sheridan{ was a profession- 
al soldier. ) With characteristic good sense, he recog- 
nized the work for which his genius and his train- 
ing had fitted him, and absolutely refused to allow 
himself to become either the leader or the instru- 
ment of political parties. ‘There is very little doubt 
that, if he had chosen, he might have gone far 
in the direction of political advancement. Parties 
are always ready to utilize such a capital as his 
great fame and the great affection in which 
he was held, but General Sherman saw clearly 
enough that what was wanted in such a case 
was not the man, but the tradition which sur- 
rounded the man, and he put aside the temptation. 
For the pageantry of war and the insignia of rank, 
dear to many-army soldiers,\he cared little. 
He was never entirely subordinate to the exacting 
requirements of military service, as his attitude to- 
ward and treatment of the Secretary of War very 
clearly disclosed. His bluntness of speech found 
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its analogy in the directness and simplicity of his 
methods, which always sought the end by the most 
effective means, without much regard to rules or 
formulz. He was a brilliant strategist, but it was 
not the game of strategy which interested him ; it 
was the end which it sought. Having accomplished 
his end, he rested content with that and brushed 
aside, at times almost brusquely, the outward pomp 
with which he might have surrounded it. What 
has been called the “fuss and feather ” element 
was entirely omitted from his nature. War was to 
him, not a professional occupation, but the neces- 
sity of higher and more permanent ends. ( He gave 
himself to its duties with supreme devotion, and 
followed it with a fidelity of ardor which made 
him, by all odds, the most picturesque and striking 
figure in our great struggle; but when the things 
for which the war was waged were secured, it was 
ended then and there for General Sherman. He 
cherished no animosities, preserved no hatreds, 
fostered no sectional feeling. He had toward the 
South the same breadth of temper which has 
characterized all our great generals ;) for it has been 
a very noticeable and significant fact that the ani- 
mosity toward the South as a section has been the 
peculiar possession, not of the men who went 
through fire and blood to defeat the South, but of 
the politicians whose sacrifices have been entirely 
those of peace. Ce General Sherman was always and 
everywhere the servant of the people, and his im- 
mense popularity was due, in large measure, to the 
perception of the simple loyalty of his nature, of 
the absence of personal ambition, and of the fine, 
broad, and generou spirit With which he lived and 
in which he died. ( Hereafter his me mory will be 
preserved by many monuments in many places, 
but that which will endure longest in the hearts of 
the country which he Joved and ‘served so emi- 
nently will be the memory of his noble and un- 
selfish nature. >) 


LENTEN THOUGHTS. 


NE of the most impressive features of the great 
experience which the Lenten season commemo- 

rates was its solitariness. Withdrawn from all 
companionship in the silence and loneliness of the 
desert, those tremendous temptations came and were 
resisted which afforded the first test of the divine 
strength of Christ. In this experience, as in all 
the experiences which made up the story of his life, 
all men and women haveashare. The great temp- 
tations, the great trials, those things which shake 
and shape us, come to us in solitude. Sometimes, 
under the spell of the contagion of feeling which a 
great crowd breathes out, men and women perform 
decisive acts; but for the most part those things 
which determine character come about in silence 
and solitude. All the deepest experiences are allied 
with solitariness. There is a beautiful significance 
in this, since it is only as we withdraw ourselves 
from men that we find ourselves face to face with 
God. He who does not find the Creator in the 
creation and the Father in the brother as he goes 
abou. the world from day to day will never find 
him in any desert places; but he who does thus 
find the divine in the human, aud who renders his 
service to God in his helpfulness to men, finds no 
place so filled with a great companionship as those 
solitary places which men call deserts. To be alone 
by ourselves, if we are right with our fellows, is to 
be with God. It is only in the silence of the world’s 
work and the calm of the world’s activities that the 
still, small voice speaks the deepest truths. The 
years in the desert were years of mighty discovery 
and growth to Moses, the days in the wilderness 
were days of a final revelation to Christ; it has 
happened again and again in the history of the 
world that men have been withdrawn from their 
fellows in order that they might be prepared for 
some great disclosure of truth. He who believes 
in God and serves him is never alone. It is only 
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the atheist or the man of unfaithful life who is 
really solitary ; that which seems to be a desert, and 
which may be a place of supreme trial, is also a 
place of angelic visitation and of divine consola- 
tion. 


THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 


We publish on another page the answers of 
several correspondents to the question, 
What does the Bible mean by the forgiveness of 
sins? We here accompany their answers with 
our own and with a further reply to the question, 
Can man forgive sins ? 

The term forgiveness is used in common lan- 
guage to designate three distinct acts or processes. 
First, we use it to indicate a remission of penalty. 
The father has threatened his boy with punishment, 
but says, I will forgive you this time, meaning, I 
will let you off fromthe punishment. This is a not 
uncommon, but is a loose and inaccurate, use of 
the word. Second, we mean by forgiveness a 
change in the disposition of the person forgiving 
toward the person forgiven. Your friend has 
offended you, and you are friends no longer. By 
and by he confesses his fault, and you restore him 
to your confidence and affection. You have for- 
given him. You remit no penalty, for you never 
intended to impose any penalty. Your forgiveness 
is not official or governmental, it is personal ; its 
effect is not in some outward act, but in inward 
disposition. Finally, by forgiveness of sin is meant 
cleansing, purification, remission of the sin itself. 
The man is forgiven when he is changed from an 
unrighteous to a righteous person. This is not a 


popular use of the term ; it 7s the Scriptural use of. 


the term. Forgiveness in the Bible, and especially 
in the New Testament, signifies rarely, if ever, a 


remission of punishment, which may or may not — 


be included ; never primarily a change in the divine 
disposition, for God’s disposition is always and un- 
changingly one of mercy: but a change in the char- 
acter of the person sinning, resulting, as a matter 
of course, and without any intervention being neces- 
sary, in his restoration to the confidence and affec- 
tion of his heavenly Father. 

This, we say, is the dominant if not the absolutely 
universal significance of forgiveness as it is used in 
the New Testament. In the classical Greek we 
have “remission of penalty,” never “remission of 
sin;” in the New Testament Greek “remission of 
sin,” never “remission of penalty.” Why? Be- 
cause the pagan got no further in the moral life 
than to conceive of forgiveness as a letting the 
criminal off from penalty, while the inspired writers 
saw that remission of penalty would be no gain 
if sin remained, and retention of penalty no loss 
if sin was cleared away. It is sin, not penalty, 


which is the world’s burden; it is deliverance from 


sin, not from penalty, which is God’s free gift to 
humanity. Christ is called Jesus because he saves 
his people from their sins. He is the Lamb of 
God which is ever taking away the sins of the 
world. The cup which he gives to his disciples is 
the New Testament in his blood which is shed for 
the remission of sins. In his blood we have re- 
demption—even the remission of sins. His faith- 
fulness and justice remits our sins and cleanses us 
from all unrighteousness. The prophets saw and 
declare the same truth. It is our sins which he 
buries in the depths of the sea; our sins which he 
blots out as a thick cloud in the heavens ; our scarlet 
and crimson sins which he makes white as snow; 
our sins which he removes from us as far as the 
east is from the west. In these and kindred pas- 


- sages the promise is not remission of penalty ; it is 
far diviner—a remission of sin itself. 


Now, this remission or forgiveness of sins 
man can accomplish for his fellow-men. He can 
send the sin away. 
of drunkenness away from uncounted thousands. 
Dwight L. Moody has sent the sin of selfishness 
and worldliness away from myriads. Every true 


John B. Gough sent the sin 
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mother is thus purifying—that is, remitting sin 
from—her child; every true reformer is remitting 
sin from the community ; every true preacher and 
pastor from his congregation. In every true penal 
institution this work of sin-dismissal is carried on ; 
convicts are discharged healed, the prison becomes 
a reformatory. What Christ meant when he 
breathed on his disciples and said, Whosesoever sins — 
ye remit are remitted unto them, is interpreted by 
the whole subsequent history of the Church. It is 
indeed a divine work ; but divine power is given to 
man to accomplish it. The devout soul is a regen- 
erating force in the world. Nay! he must be if 


he is himself regenerate. He must forgive sin if 


he would be forgiven. When Christ says, “If ye 
forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your 
heavenly Father forgive you your trespasses,” he 
does not mean that if we are ugly to others God will 
be ugly to us. He means that the redeemed must 
be a redeemer. He that receives purity will purify ; 
he that receives truth will make true; we can only 
grow into the image of Christ as we reflect that 
image to others. We cannot receive the breath 
of Christ except we receive also the message: As 
the Father hath sent me into the world, even so 
send I you into the world. All God’s light poured — 
into the human soul will leave it black and ugly 
carbon if it does not give back the light to others. 
The bush can grow no roses unless roses are oes 
from the bush. | 

Thus in the transcendent, the Scriptural, use of © 
language, the son of man has power on earth to 
forgive sin—that is, to dismiss it, send it away. 
But how as to the other uses of the word? Can he 
change God’s disposition toward the wrongdoer ? 
Can he compass the wrongdoer’s deliverance from 
penalty ? | 

No man can receive another into my confidence. 
God himself cannot receive another into my con- 
fidence. And of course I cannot receive another 
into God’s confidence. The vice of the Roman 
Catholic doctrine has been that, whatever the 
Church may have officially taught, the impres- 
sion has been produced of a teaching that some 
act of the priest was necessary to change God's dis- 
position toward the sinner ; as the vice of Protestant- 
ism has been that its teaching has left the impres- 
sion that some act of Christ was necessary to change 
the disposition of God toward the sinner. And it 
is the glory of the Bible that it teaches, what 
neither Romanism nor Protestantism has yet suffi- 
ciently apprehended, despite some divinely in- 
structed prophets in both communions, that no 
change in the disposition of God is either neces- 
sary or possible. His mercy endureth from 
everlasting to everlasting. He is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever. The moment 
the wicked man forsakes his wicked ways and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts, and returns 
to God, God receives him with abundant forgive- 
ness. There is no change to be wrought in God’s 
disposition, as too often, alas! in ours. Man can 
make no change in the divine disposition ; Christ 
has made no change in the divine disposition. But 
Christ reveals what that disposition is, and man can 
authoritatively declare it, assuring every wrong- 
doer who resolves to cease to do evil and learn to 
do well that no change is needed in God’s dispo- 
sition, and that the Father waits to receive the 
repentant, and to begin in him and with him that 
forgiveness of sins which will not end till he is pre- 
sented faultless before the throne of God's grace 
without spot or wrinkle or any such thing. 

And as to punishment—love inflicts no punish- 
ment which does not help to purify and perfect. 
Punishment is itself - instrument and method of 
forgiveness. 

This is our answer to the Pharisee’s question of 
olden time, Who can forgive sins but God only? 
Or, rather, this is our understanding of the Master’s 
answer to the question, The son of man hath 
power on earth to forgive sins. 


— 
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| 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


One day the General Superintendent of the New 
York Central Railway rather startled the Spectator 
by an invitation. 

' “Come and take a ride with me on my pony,” he 
said. 

*‘ Will he carry double ?” 

Oh, yes.” 

Putting on our hats, we went down into the stable- 
yard. Behind the spacious train-house of the Grand 
Central Depot in Forty-second Street, New York, is an 
open space large enough to allow some twenty tracks to 
be placed side by side. This is called “the yard,” and 
it is an extremely busy place. Locomotives are dash- 
ing here and there, pulling out trains which have just 
been unloaded, storing away on side tracks, or pushing 
in, at the last minute, other trains to be filled with pas- 
sengers and started upon their journey. A depot 
master, representing the Grand Central Depot Com- 
pany, has sole charge in the yard, handling all the cars 
of each company sharing this great station, so that 
every train of all the different roads is under his orders 
until it crosses the Harlem. The wisdom of this ar- 
rangement is plain when one learns that 2,700 distinct 
movements of cars take place upon that small tangle 


of tracks each twenty-four hours. 


* 


The “ pony” was a locomotive, as gay as paint and 
gilding and burnished brass could make it. Its saddle 
was a house of mahogany and glass, which covered the 
whole boiler from the cab to the smokestack. A wind- 
ing stairway led up to it from near the pilot on each 
side, and admitted us by doors opening beside the pol- 
ished smokestack. ‘The interior was a prettily orna- 
mented room with easy chairs in a row along each side, 
and a carpeted platform in the middle over the top of 
the boiler. Here were books and maps and official 
time-tables, and little bells to signal to the driver in his 
room bebind, and the best chance in the world to look 
out upon the country. : 

This, in fact, was the intent of the handsom> ma- 
chine—a locomotive for the observation of the condi- 
tion of the tracks and stations as the inspecting officer 
traveled, and a ready means of hastening to any point 
on the line where the superintendent’s presence is 
needed. The “ pony” is well named, then, for, like the 
overseer’s horse at the gate, it can gallop away and do 
its errand while the owner’s fine coach is being hauled 
out of the shed. , 

A few rods ahead all the tracks converged into four, 
which, like a throat, let trains out into the tunnel.. 
This throat, and every place else, apparently, was 
gorged with engines and cars. Here were “ empties ” 
being hauled into place, and locals and long expresses 
bound to the end of the continent, or just arriving 
from Canada or Texas. There seemed to me no chance 
to get off our little spur-track, but the Superintendent 
said, ‘*Go ahead!” and, with his hand on the bell, like 
the captain of a steamboat in dangerous waters, the 
officer steered his- way out of the yard. Switches 
opened and closed, and red and green signal-arms 
(semaphores) rose and fell mysteriously before us as 
we crept along ; for the train dispatcher, in his tower 
at the end of the station, was watching us through his 
window, pulling this and that lever, and clearing our 
way by an invisible agency. 

* 
* 

So the throng and crookedness of the depot yard 
were escaped, and we gained the main track. Then how 
the pony leaped forward! He snorted a shrill scream, 
set the bell ringing as though by a shake of his mane, 
and settled down to a gait of forty miles an hour 
through the tunnel that runs from Forty-fifth Street 
almost to Harlem River. We could see far ahead, 
and seemed to be flying through alternate misty arches 
of black and white, where openings in the roof let in 
light, or the solid parts cast sections of shadow. Sud- 
denly, near the northern exit, a red semaphore dropped 
its arm across our pathway. The driver pulled rein, 
and, with a jarring shake, the galloping pony came 
down to a walk, and then halted altogether. The signal 
meant that the drawbridge over Harlem River was 
open. 

* * 
| * 

A passenger train, also bound up the river, was 
waiting here, but on a different track. 

“‘ Nat,” said the Superintendent, as we came to a 
stop, “‘ we will follow that train as closely as possible.” 

“ All right, sir,” the engineer answered ; then sudden- 
ly added: 


ing at his watch. 
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“Can’t do it, sir; we've got the signal, and she’s 
blocked.” 

That settled it. The Superintendent was the highest 
man on the line, but he had to obey his own laws, and 
when his flagmen at the bridge around the curve sig- 
naled to him that he was to proceed, the Superintend- 
ent dared not do anything else, because he could not 
know what might depend upon it. 

So the pony was given his head again, and he shot 
away around the curves along the green banks of the 
Harlem, under the stately bridges, past the pretty 
meadows and quaint old houses of Kingsbridge, until 
the broad Hudson was reached, and we turned into the 
track that lay upon its eastern margin. 

The Palisades stretched all along our left hand, and 
we could see for miles and miles up and down the 
great river which flowed between us and their green 
base. A graceful steam-yacht was speeding ahead, not 
far from shore, but we ran past her like a grey- 
hound, and in our easy chairs were as comfortable as the 
gay group on herquarter-deck. This “observation en- 
gine” was, indeed, more like a sort of land yacht than 
anything I have ever seen ; and we slid along with the 
sensation of a man who sits out on the bowsprit of a 


swift boat. 


* 
* 


Presently a man appeared at every rock-cut, cross- 
ing, or small station, frantically waving a red flag 
across our path until Nat, our driver, had given him 
the little whistle-blast which told him we understood 
the situation. 

‘What does that mean?” the Spectator asked the 
Superintendent. 

“It means that there is a train less than five minutes 
ahead of us.” 

Flagmen, telegraph stations, and block-signal houses 
were many and close together on this extremely busy 
section of the road. We were watched and guarded 
every mile by skilled and faithful men, under the dis- 
cipline of an elaborate system. They telegraphed no- 
tice of our coming from point to point, and nothing 
was allowed to get into our way except the regular 
train in advance, whose movements we could count 
upon by means of our time-table. Thus we rushed 
ahead with easy minds through Yonkers and Irvington 
and Tarrytown, where we got a glimpse of “Sunny- 
side ” and Sleepy Hollow ; through Sing Sing, where 
the walls of the great prison frowned down upon us; 
and so on past station after station, enjoying every mile 
of the way, until we came to Montrose and halted a 
moment to fill our eyes with that grand first view of 
the passage of the Highlands by the Hudson. | 

But only a moment. The Superintendent was look- 
“You must fly, Nat, to keep out of 
the way of the Limited,” he exclaimed, and Nat put 
spurs to his steed and went! Peekskill hove in sight, 
and four sharp blasts of the whistle told the station- 
master what we wanted. He sprang to a switch, opened 
it, and we swerved into the safety of a side track. The 
shut switch, restoring the main track, had hardly 
clicked behind us when the Limited, all black and gold, 
swept by with a roar and cloud of dust like a cyclone 
on its way to the other side of the continent. 

“‘ No time for ‘ fooling ’round ’ on this road !” was the 
Superintendent’s only remark as we moved along toa 
turning-table, and were slowly swung around ready for 
the start homeward. 

a... 

Now the line was quite clear,and we went like the 
wind—like a very hard wind indeed, for nothing but 
what sailors call a “ whole gale ” could have kept pace 
with us ; yet it was not until after the Superintendent 
had left me at Spuyten Duyvil, and the straight tunne] 


had again been entered, that the pony began to show 


what he really could do. The Spectator has done a 
deal of traveling in various parts of the country, and 
sometimes at a pretty fast rate, but such a realization 
of speed as this homeward run gave him was a distinct 
addition to his stock of experiences. 

The northern half of that tunnel is much darker than 
its lower part. It was now half full of smoke ; and 
as the writer sat alone in that lofty carriage, rocking 
and swaying and bouncing on the back of this really 
fiery steed, rushing through dense darkness and volu- 
minous smoke, now and then dodging into a wink of 
daylight, only to plunge, with the swiftness of a bird 
into another black pit, it seemed to him that the engi_ 
neer who, day after day and night following night,drives 
his train, loaded with human lives, through storm and 
darkness, around half-hidden curves, over bridges, and 
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underneath impending cliffs, or caves of blackness 
must be a man whose nerves are strong not only, bu, 
whose heart is honest and true. 


THE MORMON SITUATION. 


By THE Rev. J. BRAINERD THRALL. 


Fo convenience I will roughly divide this short 
history of all that has been done toward de- 
priving Mormons of political privileges into the 
following three heads: 

1. Past legislation. 

2. Pending bills. 

3. Judicial decisions. 

1. The first bill disfranchising Mormons became 

a law on March 2, 1882, and was known as the 
Edmunds law. This act applied, not to Mor- 
mons as such, but only to convicted polygamists. It 
also disqualified Mormons as such from jury serv- 
ice in polygamy and unlawful cohabitation cases. 
Owing to difficulty of securing juries and incompe- 
tence of officials, it was not effective until Judge 
Zane came to the bench, in the latter part of 1884. 
From that time until the report of the Utah Com- 
mission for 1887 there had been 303 convictions 
under this law, while large numbers of persons un- 
der indictment had fled, and thus temporarily dis- 
franchised themselves. The next Congressional 
act looking toward depriving the Mormon Church 
of political power was the Edmunds-Tucker law of 
March 3, 1887. This law provided for a test oath 
to be used by registration officers, the effect of 
which, if correctly understood and conscientiously 
taken, would be to keep the names of all persons 
practicing or believing in polygamy off the regis- 
tration lists. Governor Thomas, among others, 
believed that the large majority of Mormons would 
be too conscientious to take this oath. But the 
Mormon leaders soon found a way out of the diffi- 
culty, and the oath was almost unanimously taken 
by Mormon voters. Idaho has for several years 
had a similar though more stringent test-oath, the 
practical effect of which has been the disfranchise- 
ment of members of the Church in that Territory; - 
but the claim is now made that, under cover of the 
manifesto hereinafter mentioned, Idaho Mormons 
will now take this oath also. 
_ Another measure which, as tending to destroy 
the political prestige of the Church with the peo- 
ple, may be fairly classed with the disfranchisement 
acts is the escheatment clause of the Edmunds- 
Tucker statute, under which property, real and 
personal, belonging to the Church, and valued at 
about three-fourths of a million dollars, has been 
placed under a receiver for the benefit of the Ter- 
ritorial Public School Fund. 

2. We now come to pending legislation. The 
Cullom or Struble bill, which has for a year past 
been awaiting Congressional action, embodies the 
provisions of the Idaho statute, together with cer- 
tain stringent: additions. It is believed by those 
who framed this bill that it would effectually dis-- 
franchise every member of the Mormon Church. 
It is a radical measure for a radical evil—the po- 
litical and spiritual power over the people of the 
hierarchy. It is thought ‘by many that such a 
measure, though severe, would be more merciful 
to all sincere members of the Church than any 
temporizing policy, and in that view a very large 
number of non-Mormons in Salt Lake City and 
Utah Territory signed, last spring, a petition for 
the passage of the bill. 

Since auy pending legislation partakes of the 
nature of agitation, it is in place here to mention 
the agitation, which continued during the entire 
period of Governor Murray’s administration, in 
favor of the appointment of a Legislative Com- 
mission for Utah. The effect of such a provis- 
ion would have been the virtual disfranchise- 
ment of every citizen of Utah, Gentile as well as 
Mormon. 

3. Coming now to judicial decisions, we find 
that the Edmunds law of ’82, the Edmunds-Tucker 
act cf 87, and the Idaho statute have all been re- 
affirmed as constitutional, in every test which has 
arisen under them, by several decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Another famous judicial opinion is the well- 
known “ Anderson Decision” of December, 1889, 
in which a district judge, after an investigation oc- 
cupying nearly two weeks, declared that no person 
could be true to the obligations imposed by the 
Endowment House ceremonies and at the same 
time be a loyal citizen of the United States. This 
decision, the immediate effect of which was merely 
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to exclude from naturalization all alien Mormons 
who had taken their Endowments, but which in- 
volved a much broafr principle, was accepted in 
theory and followed in practice until the time of the 
Mormon Manifesto by all the other district judges 
in Utah, including Chief Justice Zane. The broad 
principle involved in the decision was embodied in 
the sweeping provisions of the Struble bill, and the 
agitation attending the presentation in Congress of 
this bill led directly to the manifesto issued in 
September, 1890, and ratified by the Mormon 
Church Conference held in October. In this mani- 
festo the Mormon priesthood and people formally 
declared against the further practice of polygamy, 
though the doctrine and the revelation which origi- 
nally sanctioned and enjoined polygamy were ap- 
parently left untouched as a cardinal doctrine and 
a binding revelation of the Church. The motives 
of the Mormon leaders in this manifesto could not 
be misunderstood, but its effects upon the people, 
both as to the extent to which polygamy will be 
hereafter practiced among them and as to the au- 
thority of the Church over them, may well be re- 
garded as likely to be wider and deeper than the 
leaders had intended when the manifesto was is- 
sued. The Church authorities, foreseeing that 
there was danger of all political power being taken 
away from the Mormon people, took counsel and 
issued instructions, just as in 1887, following the 
passage of the Edmunds-Tucker bill, they took 
counsel and issued instractions as to the spirit in 
which the provisions of the test-oath should be in- 
terpreted. ‘They told the people at that time that 
this was “not a time to indulge in ‘ bogus’ senti- 
ment.” And just as in 1887 the people took an 
oath which practically denied the validity of the 
revelation commanding polygamy, so now they 
formally approved a manifesto issued by the lead- 
ers of the Church which formally advised against 
the keeping of this commandment. In this action 
the people as a whole are probably sincere, but 
nothing in the previous history of the leaders 
would justify men in unqualifiedly accepting their 
action as sincere until sufficient time shall have 
elapsed to demonstrate their sincerity. The whole 
thing ought to be taken ‘on probation,” as the 
Methodists would say. 

On the morning following the manifesto Judge 
Zane announced, in connection with the application 
for citizenship of a Mormon alien, that he would 
accept the manifesto as having been issued in good 
faith, and would therefore no longer refuse naturali- 
zation papers to alien Mormons otherwise qualified. 
His example in this respect has been followed by 
Judges Blackburn and Miner, Judge Anderson 
alone remaining consistent in such cases with the 
principle laid down in his decision. This ruling 
of Judge Zane admitting Mormon aliens to citizen- 
ship rests entirely on. the fact of the manifesto 
against polygamy, and seems wholly to ignore the 
broader ground of essential disloyalty to American 
institutions upon which Judge Anderson based his 
decision. This ruling, however, doubtless repre- 
sents the prevailing opinion of non-Mormons in 
Utah as to the probable effect of the manifesto on 
the fate of the Struble bill or other radical meas- 
ures looking toward the immediate destruction of 
the political power of the Mormon Church. Pub- 
lie interest in such agitation seems to have died 
away, for the time being at least. It is generally 
felt that the manifesto has accomplished its in- 
tended result by postponing indefinitely, perhaps 
forever, all further and more severe anti-Mormon 
legislation. 

Many persons formerly very radical in their 
views are being led to hope that such legislation 
will not be necessary, and a kindlier and more fra- 
ternal feeling between Mormons and non-Mormons 
in Utah seems to have sprung up with this hope. 

The rapid material progress of the Territory, 
and especially the recent great growth of its lead- 
ing cities, lead many to hope that, together with 
_ the strict enforcement of existing laws, the natural 
forces of civilization may be safely relied on to do 
the work which it was once believed only general 
disfranchisement would accomplish. Property and 
life are now as safe in Utah as anywhere in the 
West, and the establishment of a general free 
school system throughout the Territory would 
soon accomplish wonders. This is a period of 
rapid change in Utah. 

Few men doubt, however, that if Statehood were 
to result from this cessation of agitation before the 
non-Mormon element shall have obtained a clear 
and permanent majority in the Legislature, the 
progress of immigration would be immediately 
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checked, and the ground gained irretrievably lost. 
“ Qui transtulit, sustinet.”” Men do not forget the 
bridge that has brought them safely over thus far. 
Two important planks in that bridge are legisla- 
tion and agitation, and they are loth to throw these 
planks away until solid ground shall have been 
reached and they are certain of the future. Utah 
has made wonderful progress the last two years, 
but she is stil] in the transition period. Norshould 
it be forgotten that, the necessity for united effort 
gone, the non-Mormons will naturally fall apart on 
party lines, and that the Mormons, always a unit, 
may then exercise a disturbing, if not dangerous, 
balance of power. 

I will only add, as a further iJlustration of the 
moderation now shown Mormonism, and of the 
change in the attitude of Mormons toward the law 
since the manifesto, that it is at present the cus- 
tom of all the Courts, as it has been Judge Zane’s 
custom from the first, to ask a person convicted of 
polygamy or unlawful cohabitation whether he in- 
tends to obey the law in future, and, in case of an 
affirmative answer, to impose a moderate fine and 
set the prisoner free. Formerly very few availed 
themselves of this opportunity to regain their lib- 
erty by a mere promise; now the manifesto has 
left them at liberty to doso without fear of social 
ostracism. 


SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 
VII.—FORM IN LITERATURE. 


By Hamitton W. MABIE. 


 domaghd Dante and Shakespeare were debtors on 
so large a scale to the past does not diminish 
the greatness and originality of their contribution 
to literature. No man creates power in this world, 
for the reason that the world is already a vast 
reservoir of force, and the genius of men is shown 
in utilizing and directing this already existent 
force; in transmuting force into power by taking 
thought. In like manner the work of the artist is 
largely a work of superior insight, of higher con- 
struction, of deeper and more beautiful expression. 
It is not until the artist appears that we perceive 
the value of the material which he molds to his 
own uses; it may have been long existent, succes- 
sive generations may have-been familiar with it, 
but the significance and scope of it remained un- 
suspected until the artist touched it with his divin- 
ing rod, and it became on the instant a revelation 
of human life or a splendid vision of the human 
soul. | 

It is through the artist that this crude material 
of thought, emotion, and experience becomes art ; 
or, in other words, literature. For while life real- 
ized, embodied, and interpreted is the first test of 
literature, some kind of perfection of construction, 
expression, form, is the second test. There is no 
actual division of a true work of art into substance 
and form; the two are parts of a single whole. It 
is only for convenience of expression that such a 
division can be made, and even for this purpose it 
is misleading. There is no greater fallacy than 
the idea that the soul and form of a great literary 
work are somehow separable, and that the form is 
in some way subordinate. Under this mistaken 
idea style is often discussed as something artifi- 
cial, a product of skill or contrivance. This is 
often true of inferior writing; it is never true of 
literature. The form of every piece of genuine 
literature is as much a part of its substance as the 
substantial structure of trunk and the delicate net- 
work of branches are part of the tree. There is a 
common life back of the rose and the daffodil; it 
is a difference of form which gives each a beauty 
which is not for the eye alone, but is also a distine- 
tion of creation. What we call style is, in every 
true work of literature, not a part of the work, but 
the substance of it. Those wonderful phrases 
which we chance upon in Shakespeare, and which 
suddenly thrill us with a sense of perfection ; those 
phrases into which the infinity and morning fresh- 
ness of life are somehow distilled—these are not a 
part of Shakespeare ; these are Shakespeare. The 
thought may be an old one, but this sudden flash 
of it into our souls is its reflection in Shake- 
speare’s magic glass. In second-rate writers style 
may be, and often is, a matter of artifice; for this 
reason they remain second-rate ; in first-rate writers 
it is always a matter of instinct and character, be- 
cause it is always an expression of personality, and 
personality is the creative principle. 

In this deep and vital sense form or style is the 
distinctive quality of literature; that which sepa- 
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rates it from all other forms of writing. For it 
must be remembered that of the great volume of 
past and contemporary writing only a very small 
part belongs to literature, and that which takes its 
place in this category is stamped with some per- 
fection of form. The variety of form is very great, 
and the evolution of a new form is always possible. 
It was the fatal blunder of the old school of criti- 
cism, not that it insisted on beauty as the deter- 
mining quality of literature, but on beauty of a par- 
ticular kind. Thomas Rymer could discover no 
beauty in Shakespeare because he was willing to 
recognize only one order of beauty, the Classical ; 
Wordsworth, on the other hand, ean discover traces 
of the poetic spirit in buta single poem of Pope 
because he is wedded entirely to a different ideal. 
It is not a fixed form, but perfection of form, 
which stamps literature; not one particular aspect, 
but the soul of beauty which inspires it. The 
beauty of the “ Sakoontala”’ is very different from 
that of the “(2dipus Colonus,” and that in turn 
very different from “Lear,” and “Lear” from 
“Luria ;” bat each of the dramas shares with the 
others a common greatness of idea and beauty 
and adequacy of construction and form. Between 
“‘ Lycidas,” the “Ode to a Grecian Urn,” the 
‘Lines on Tintern Abbey,” and “Wood Notes,” 
what unlikeness and diversity of mood and form ; 
and yet what community of power and loveliness! 
The critics have not been wrong in trusting the 
instinct for perfection of form as the necessary 
and inevitable mark of literature; their mistake 
has been in accepting some one of many forms as 
the universal standard and refusing to recognize 
the validity and authority of other forms. So 
each new evolution of literary expression has been 
rejected, not because it was devoid of beauty or 
power, but because it manifested beauty and power 
in some new way. The “Lyrical Ballads” could 
never have survived the storm of adverse criticism 
which greeted them if they had not touched a new 
note in English literature and added a new perfec- 
tion to its already noble performance; the work of 
Keats won its way in like manner, because it dis- 
closed a depth and richness of beauty which made 
most of the poetry of the day pallid and dim by 
contrast. This will be found to be the history of 
the antagonism or indifference to new works of 
literature; it is always a contention against some- 
thing the beauty of which has not been recognized 
because it is unfamiliar. The instinct which de- 
mands beauty of every work which claims a place 
in literature is sound; the insistence that the new 
form shall copy the old is the folly of partial blind- 
ness attempting to do the work of perfect vision. 
This quality of beauty is always the work of the 
artist, and it is the artist who makes literature. 
The crude material of thought, emotion, and 
experience is no more literature than the uncut 
marble is sculpture. All art is the work of 
sensitive and gifted personalities who have trans- 
muted material into product; inorganic mass into 
noble pieces of construction; force into power ; 
and crudity into that final stage which we call 
beauty. Detached from an artistic personality, an 
idea may appear as science or philosophy, but it 
can never appear as literature; that which makes 
it literature is the stamp of the artistic nature on 
it. This brings out clearly the identity of form or 
style with literature, and makes it plain that form 
or style, in the vital sense, 7s literature. Take, for 
instance, the play of “ Antony and Cleopatra” and 
translate it into plain narrative; the thought re- 
mains and the story is preserved, but it has ceased 
to be literature; it has become a bit of bistory and 
a series of comments or reflections, but what 
Shakespeare gave to it when he turned the raw 


material into art has vanished. That matchless 


music of blank verse, with faultless pause and 
cadence; that glorious mastery of color and form, 
nowhere more evident than in this splendid poem ; 
that vital harmony of the elements of the story, so 
that character and incident seem almost identical ; 
that ample and varied construction, large enough 
to include all that Rome and Egypt represented— 
these are the stamp of Shakespeare’s personality 
on the old story which he doubtless read in North's 
translation of Plutarch. And it was this stamp 
which turned the old story into literature. 

Through the alembic of these artistic natures 
this raw material, which the whole community of 
men and women are constantly accumulating, is 
being constantly transmuted into art. The inspira- 
tion of some phase of life and the stamp of some 
form of beauty are the characteristics of all true 
works of literature. 
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JULES BRETON’S STORY OF HIMSELF.’ 


“By Epwarp JRENZuS STEVENSON. 


i. all the painters that the rather violent ap- 
preciation of Americans for French art has rep- 
resented most liberally on this side the ocean, Breton 
has fared exceedingly well. Each private or pub- 
lic gallery is counted especially incomplete without 
one of his characteristic canvases. In some cases 
he has rivaled Millet in those auction-room contests 
that determine a painter’s popularity, even if they 
do not denote necessarily the intrinsic excellence 
of a picture. He is not a deep painter, he has not 
a profound sense of sincerity in and independence 
of art. But he often approaches nearly to both ; he 
unites an idealism and naturalism in the treatment 
of his rural subjects that are rarely and peculiarly 
balanced, and in some technical qualities he is not 
surpassed. He has had a happy and exceptionally 
successful life, the civil war difficulties of °49, so 
far as they disturbed his household and its fortunes, 
being the chief shadow. Born at Couvriéres in 
1827, hard work, honor, and riches have gradu- 
ally been his portion, and he is now enjoying them, 
while almost as busy as if he were not a sexagena- 
rian. 

Now, the autobiography of an artist, musician, 
sculptor, is not bound to be interesting read- 
ing. We all know that by repeated experience. 
But we have here a combination of literary and ar- 
tistic faculties (the same combination that appears 
in many of Breton’s paintings) which gives a spe- 
cific quality tothe volume. Breton shows in it the 
finest sort of an artistic!perceptiveness—that we 
should expect—and a wonderful memory and the 
absorption of anything appealing even slightly to his 
temperament or faculty. The memory, indeed, is 
illustrated merely in details of his narrative. The 
minuteness of his retrospections of people, things, 
events, and ideas through many years is notable; 
and one knows not which most to admire, such an 
early, independent ability to receive impressions— 
artistic, personal, or emotional—or the clear re- 
calling of the process and the effect at such an ad- 
vanced period of a busy painter’s life. 3 

It goes without saying that his feeling for nature 
is exquisite. From the first his was a mind in 
touch with every growing thing. In such an in- 
tuition art-education begins at the cradle; and, in 
this case, Breton carries his proofs of it, without 
‘posing, without affectation, and without conceit, 
almost back to his crib. We do not believe a more 
sincere book ever was written—nothing about him- 
self or anybody else is flattered or extenuated. If 
there is any deficiency, it is in the story of his busy 
creative period. Here we have less than we would 
like; yet perhaps the lack is excusable from a quite 
plain consideration. As a critic, he is generally 
admirable and broad, and expresses, by the by, a 
certain feeling for the classic outside of French 
classicism in art that someof the most eminent and 
keen modern French painters lack, to a degree that 
- amounts to a national singularity. To Breton 
French art is French art, in all its excellencies ; 
but it is not the consummation and the include-all 
and end-all. 

The autobiography is abundant in humor as well 
as grace and picturesqueness. This last quality is, 
however, a distinctive one in almost every chapter. 
It is delightful to find a painter able to express 
what he feels about nature so graphically, and 
to prove himself a natural artist in words as well 
as colors. Take, for example, a bit from his own 
description of what he had in mind when busy over 
a very early picture, “ The Little Gleaner :” 

“ One day I made a little gleaner pose for me, stand- 
ing on a flowery bank beside a field of wheat. Her 
bent face was in shadow, while the sunlight fell on her 
cap and her shoulders. As I painted her I felt a secret 
joy. I cannot express the feeling of rapture caused 
me by the harmony of this dark face, strongly defined 
against the golden grain, among which ran lilac morn- 
ing-glories, Ty. the warm glow of the earth, the violet 
reflections of the blue sky, the flowers and the shrubs. 
All this enchanted me.”’ 

And in further example of the unaffected, 
spirited depiction of a pleasant phase of Parisian 
bohemian existence aforetime, we cannot refuse 
the reader the pleasure of the following longer ex- 
tract, referring him afier its reading to the whole 
of a charming and useful volume, wherein he should 
take sincere pleasure : : 

_ “ We oceupied together a rather large a ent, 
formerly as a shop, at No. 35 Boule: 
vard de Montparnasse. We divided it, by means of a 
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think of asking for itself. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


large curtain of lutestring, into a studio and a bedroom. 
Two small iron bedsteads, costing eight francs, and a 
few tabourets and easels comprised all the furniture. 
Gluck shared the studio with us. Our windows opened 
on a little garden planted with trees, where (and this 
will serve to give some idea of its solitude) we one 
day caught a snake. 

“The whole cost us two hundred francs ayear. We 
managed ourselves our housekeeping, disorderly enough, 
as may be imagined. Our abode was at once humble 
and gay. A house of the time of Louis XVI, with a 
pediment, of a single story, verdure in the court, 
verdure in the street. 

*¢ We soon found congenial companions in the neigh- 
borhood. Brion, the family of Auguste Fauvel, Tabar, 
Traviés, Dock, Bartholdi, Schutzemberger, and, later, 
Nazon, Géréme, and Toulmoache. We worked hard, 
and our four walls were soon covered with verdant 
sketches. No more lugubrious subjects ! 

‘For we were digging away at outdoor painting. 
The station of Montparnasse was close at hand. In 
the morning we set out for Clamart, Meudon, or Cha- 
ville, carrying our panels, our boxes, and our umbrellas, 
joyous and bold, as if we were going to conquer the 
world. They might have talked to us in vain of the 
studio and the school. From the outside of our coach 
we saw the houses and the monuments of Paris fly 
past, and it was not unwittily that I compared 
the small, smooth dome of the observatory to the 
bald head of a member of the Institute. Each day 
nature revealed new secrets to us, and our eyes, 
eager to search into her mysteries, found ever new 
delights. 

“ How many harmonies, long vaguely dreamed of, did 
our work suddenly reveal to us ! | 

‘There were slopes of green and pink heather, land- 
slips of red earth, lighted by the beams of the setting 
sun, while from dazzling breaks in the sky showers of 
light poured into the dark solitude of the underwood 
covered with dead leaves, giving it the dappled appear- 
ance of a deer-skin. There were, too, interminable 
white -walls, on which the lights and shadows danced 
capriciously, running zigzag along the forest through 
pleasant vegetation, their base hidden among the thick 
leaves of the nettles, and, shaded by leafy oaks, were 
sunny meadows starred with yellow and blue flowers, 
where at times a donkey grazed peacefully, while his 
cart, its shafts raised in the air, rested by the roadside; 
and finally, far away in the blue distance, like an ocean 


_crowded with motionless vessels, were the broad zones, 
pierced with a thousand gleaming points of the great 


city.” 


Altogether, Breton’s personality in this book as 
an artist and as a man is delightful to study, and 
the story of his life a fascinating matter to read. 


AN EXPERIMENT. 


By J. C. LarTHrop. 


|= is now quietly going forward in a school 
for young women in an active Western city, a 
kindly and unique undertaking which seems to me 
to deserve a degree of attention % would never 
This is a night school 
for girls carried on by the students of the Seminary 
at Rockford,. Illinois. 
Three years ago Miss Anderson, one of the teach- 
ers, now the principal of the school, returned from 
England filled with the inspiration of Arnold Toyn- 
bee, and suggested to the students that their Chris- 


tian Association, while not ceasing its contributions 


of interest and money to foreégn missions, should 
also look close at hand for work. Only the sug- 
gestion was needed, for when did not a com- 
pany ofbright, eager young women respond to a 
—— impulse as a rose garden to the morning 
sun ! 

Notices were placed in the daily papers, and 
read from the Swedish pulpits, stating that there 
would be a free night school at the Seminary 
every Friday and Saturday night during term time, 
and that any women or girls who desired to learn 
English or to study other branches would be 
welcome. 

The town is bustling with all sorts of manufact- 
uring industries, and among these are various knit- 
ting and clothing factories, cotton and woolen mills, 
and other large establishments having many female 
employees. These employees, as well as most of 
the domestic servants of the town, are Swedes, who 
come to this country unable to speak English, and 
whose power to earn wages is largely measured by 
the rapidity with which they can learn the use of 
our language. 

The school is under the direction of the Students’ 
Christian Association of the Seminary, and the 
instructors are volunteers, no student, however, 
being allowed to overtax herself. The teachers of 
the Seminary heartily co-operate, giving occasional 
talks and addresses, and even aiding in the regular 
teaching. English, Arithmetic, United States 
History, and simple Hygiene are the principal 
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studies taught, the largest classes being those in 
learning English. The eagerness with which pupils 
attend, ranging from middle-aged women to small 
girls who should be in bed, is proof, if any were 


_ desired, that this school has an office. 


Of course, a personal interest grows up between 
the two sets of girls. Could any one direct a sturdy 
little maid of thirteen in a courageous attack upon 
the multiplication table, and behold the vanquishing 
of 8 times 8 and7 times 7 which Marjorie Fleming 
long age described as “ devilish,” and not want to 
know more of the little Amazon? And what page 
everconned by a student has more wholesome in- 
spiration than this child's patient, matter-of-fact 
statement: “ My father died when I was ten years 
old, and I'm the oldest, and I’ve worked in the 
factory ever since, ‘putting on tops’ [finishing a 
machine-knit stocking |, and so haven’t had any 
time to go to school.” 

This night school has now continued for three 
seasons, with every prospect of flourishing as long 
as the Seminary itself. Why should there not be 
hundreds like it—schools within schools? More, 
perhaps, than all it has done for its pupils, it has 
proved anew to its student-teacbers that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. It has taught them 
the lesson of human helpfulness, and therefore of 
human fellowship. 

Can such modest, faithful undertakings as this 
school fail to shed a steady and far-reaching beam ? 
Surely it is “ a good deed.” 


HOGARTH’S SIGISMUNDA. 


By Austin Dosson. 


OWARD the close of the last century the regu- 
lar attendants upon the ministrations of the 
Rev. James Trebeck in the picturesque old church 
at the end of Chiswick Mall must often have wit- 
nessed the arrival of a well-known member of the 
congregation. Year after year had been wheeled 
in a Bath chair from her little villa under the wing 
of the Duke of Devonshire’s mansion hard by, a 
stately old lady between seventy and eighty years 
of age, whose habitual costume was a silk sacque, 
a raised head dress, and a black calash. Leaning 
heavily upon her crutched cane, and aided by the 
arm of a female relative in similar attire, she 
would make her way slowly and with much dignity 
up the nave, being generally preceded by a bent 
and white-haired man-servant, who, after carrying 
the prayer-books into the pew, and carefully closing 
the door upon his mistress and her companion, 
would himself retire to a remoter part of the build- 
ing. From the frequenters of the place the litile 
procession attracted no more notice than any other 
recognized ceremonial, of which the intermission 
alone would have been remarkable; but it seldom 
failed to excite the curiosity of those wayfarers 
who, under the third George, already sought, along 
the pleasant riverside, for that house in Mawson’s 
Buildings where the great Mr. Pope wrote a por- 
tion of his “Iliad,” or for the garden of Richard, 
Earl of Burlington, where idle John Gay gorged 
himself with apricots and peaches. They would 
be told that the old lady was the widow of the 
famous painter William Hogarth, who lay buried 
under the tea-caddy-like tomb in the neighboring 


churchyard ; that her companion was her cousin, 


Mary Lewis, in whose arms he had died ; and that 
the old servant’s name was Samuel. For five and 
twenty years Mrs. Hogarth survived her husband, 
during all of which time she faithfully cherished 
his memory. Those who visited her at her Chis- 
wick house (for she had another in Leicester 
Square) would recall with what tenacity she was 
wont to combat the view that he was a mere maker 
of caricatura, or, at best, “(a writer of comedy with 
the pencil,” as Mr. Horace Walpole, whose over- 
critical beok she had not condescended to acknowl- 
edge, had thought fit to designate him. It was as a 
painter pure and simple, as a rival of the Guidos 
and Correggios, that she mainly valued her William. 
“‘ They said he could not color !” she would exclaim, 
pointing, it may be, to the brilliant little sketch of 
the “Shrimp Girl,” now in the National Gallery, 
but then upon her walls, to emphasize her words. 
Or, turning from his merits to his memory, she 
would throw a shawl about her handsome head, 
and, stepping out under the overhanging bay 
window into the old three-cornered garden with 
its filbert avenue and its great mulberry tree, 
would show them the little mural tablet which 
Hogarth had himself scratched with a nail to the 
memory of a favorite bullfinch. “ Alass poor Dick,” 
ran the now faint inscription, not without charac- 
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teristic revelation of the sculptor’s faulty spelling. 
And if she happened to be in one of the more con- 
fidential moods of old age, she would perhaps take 
from a drawer that very No. 17 of the “ North 
Briton,” torn and frayed at the folds, which she 
afterwards gave to Ireland, and which her husband, 
she would tell you, had carried about in his pocket 
for many days to show to sympathetic friends. 
“The supposed Author of the ‘Analysis of 
Beauty ’! ” she would exclaim indignantly, quoting 
from the opening lines of Wilkes’s nefarious print, 
headed with its rude woodcut parody of Hogarth’s 
portrait in “Calais Gate ;” and then, turning the 
flimsy page, she would point silently to the passages 
concerning the much-abused “Sigismunda,” con- 
cerning which, if her hearers were still judiciously 
sympathetic, they would, in all probability, receive a 
gracious invitation to test the truth of the libel by 
inspecting that masterpiece itself at its home in her 
London house. 

In November, 1789, however, all this had be- 
come part of the irrevocable past. In that month 
Mrs. Hogarth had been laid beside her mother and 
her husband under the tomb in Chiswick church- 
yard ; the little “country box” which had come to 
her from her father had passed to Mary Lewis; 
and, by direction of the same lady, the contents of 
the “Golden Head” in Leicester Square were 
shortly afterwards (April, 1790) announced for 
sale. In the Print-Room at the British Museum, 
where is also the original manuscript of the famous 
“Five Days’ Tour” of 1732, is a copy of the auc- 
tioneer’s catalogue. It is not a document of many 
pages. At Mrs. Hogarth’s death, her income from 
the prints, the exclusive property in which had been 
secured to her by special Act of Parliament, had 
greatly fallen off; and though she had received the 
further aid of a small pension from the Royal 
Academy, it is to be presumed that her means were 
considerably straitened. It is known, too, that 
there had been lodgers at the Golden Head, one 
being the engraver Richard Livesay, another the 
strange Ossianic enthusiast and friend of Fuseli, 
Alexander Runciman ; and it is obvious that noth- 
ing but “ strong necessity ” could justify the recep- 
tion of lodgers. These circumstances must explain 
the slender character of Mr. Greenwood’s little pam- 
phlet. Many of the treasures of William Hogarth’s 
household had already become the prey of the col- 
lector or passed to admiring friends, and what re- 
mained to be finally dispersed under the hammer 
practically consisted of family relics. There was 
Hogarth’s own likeness of himself and his dog,-soon 
to become the property of Mr. Angerstein, from 
whom it passed to the N a Gallery ; there was 
another whole-length painting of him; there was 
Roubiliac’s clever terra cotta, at present in the 
Bethnal Green collection of portraits; there was 
a cast of the faithful Trump, and one of Ho- 
garth’s hand; there were the portraits of his sis- 
ters Mary and Ann, which now belong to Mr. R. C. 
Nichols. Other items were a set of “twelve Delft 
ware plates” painted with the signs of the zodiac 
by Sir James Thornhill ; portraits of Sir James and 
his wife; of Mrs. Hogarth herself; of Hogarth’s 
six servants; of Miss Rich, the daughter of the 
manager and comedian; and there were also nu- 
merous framed examples of his prints.‘ But the 
most important object in the sale was undoubtedly 
the famous “Sigismunda.” 

“‘Sigismunda Mourning over the Heart of Guis- 
cardo” is the full title of the picture in the Na- 
tional Gallery cataligue. As one looks at it now, 
asylumed safely, post tot discrimina, in Trafalgar 
Square, it is not so much its qualities as its story 
that it recalls. How much heart-burning, how 
much bitterness, would have been saved to its sturdy 
little “ Author,” as he loved to style himself, if it 
had never been projected! He was an unparal- 
leled pictorial satirist; he was, and still is, an un- 
surpassed story-teller upon canvas. 

“In walks of Humor, in that cast of Style, 

Which, probing to the quick, yet makes us smile ; 
In Comedy, thy nat’ral road to fame, 

Nor let me call it by a meaner name, 

Where a beginning, middle, and an end 

Are aptly joined ; where parts on parts depend, 
Each made for each, as bodies for their soul, 
So as to form one true and perfect whole, 
Where a plain story to the eye is told, 

Which we conceive the moment we behold, 
HoGARTH unrivall’d stands, and shall engage 
Unrivall’d praise to the most distant age.” 

Thus even his enemy and assailant, Charles 
Churchill. But Hogarth had the misfortane to 
live in an age when Art was given over to the bub- 


+ By a piece of auction-room humor, ‘‘ The Bathos”’ ap- 
pears as The Baihers.”’ 
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blemongers and “black masters;” when, to sup- 


pression of native talent, sham chefs d'euvre were 
praised extravagantly by sham connoisseurs; and 
the patriotic painter of the “ Marriage 4 la Mode” 
justly resented the invasion of the country by the 
rubbish of the Roman art factories. Had he con- 
fined himself to the forcible indignation of which, 
as an impenitent islander, he possessed consider- 


able command, it would have been better for his _ 
peace of mind. Bat, in an unpropitious hour, he — 
undertook to prove his case by demonstration. — 


Among the pictures from Sir Luke Schaub’s collec- 
tion, offered for sale in 1758, was a “{|Sigismunda,” 
attributed to Correggio, but in reality from the 
brush of the far inferior artist, Farini. It was 
recklessly run up by the virtuosi, and was finally 
bought in for over £400. Hogarth, whose inimi- 
table “ Marriage” had fetched only £126 (frames 
included), determined to paint the same subject. 
He had an open commission from Sir Richard 


Grosvenor, a wealthy art collector, who had been | 


one of the bidders for the Furini, and he set to 
work. He took unusual pains—a thing which, in 
his case, was of evil augury ; and he modified the 
details of his design again and again, in obedience 
to the suggestions of friends. When at last the 
pictare was completed, Sir Richard, who, perhaps 
not unreasonably, had looked for something more 
in the artist’s individual manner, took advantage of 
Hogarth’s conventional offer to release him from 
his bargain, and rather meanly withdrew from it 
upon the specious ground “that the constantly 
having it [the picture] before one’s eyes would be 
too often occasioning melancholy ideas”—a senti- 
ment which the irritated painter, calling verse to 
his relief, afterwards neatly paraphrased. Ad- 
mitting its power to touch the heart to be the 
“truest test” of a masterpiece, he says of “ Sigis 
munda :” | 
“ Nay, tis so moving that the knight 

Can't even bead it his 

Then who would tears so dearly buy, 

As give four hundred pounds to cry ? 

I own he chose the prudent part, 

Rather to break his word than heart ; 

And yet, methinks, ’tis ticklish dealing 

With one so delicate—in feeling.” 


As a result of Sir Richard Grosvenor’s action, 


‘“‘Sigismunda” remained on the artist’s hands, a 


source of continual mortification to himéélf, and a 
fruitful theme of discussion to both his friends and 
enemies. The political caricaturists got hold of it, 
and used it as a stick to beat the pensionary of 
Lord Bute; the critics employed it to continue their 
assaults on the precepts of the “ Analysis.” When 
Wilkes retorted to Hogarth’s ill advised print of 
the “Times,” he openly described it as a portrait of 
Mrs. Hogarth “in an agony of passion;” and the 
fact that she had served as her husband’s model 
was not neglected by his meaner assailants. Fi- 
nally, after various attempts had been made to 
engrave it, the picture was left to Mrs. Hogarth, 
with the injunction not to sell it for less than 
£500. After her death it was bought at the Golden 
Head sale for £56, by Alderman Boydell. As 
already stated, it is now in the National Gallery, 
to which it was bequeathed by the late Mr. Ander- 
don, in 1879. | 
In the couplets already quoted, Hogarth had ended 
by saying: 
Let the picture rust. 

Perhaps Time’s price-enhancing dust, 

As statues moulder into earth, | 

When I’m no more, may mark its worth ; 

And future connoisseurs may rise, 

Honest as ours, and full as wise, 

To puff the piece and painter too, — 

And make me then what Guido’s now.” 


To some extent the reaction he hoped for hie: 


arrived. The latter-day student of “ Sigismunda,”’ 
unblinded by political bias or private animosity, 
now renders full justice to the soundness of its exe- 
cution and the undoubted skill of its technique. 
Indeed, at the present moment, the tendency seems 
rather to overrate than underrate its praiseworthy 
qualities. Yet, when all is said, the subject remains 
an unattractive and even a repulsive one. It must 
be admitted also that, in one respect, contemporary 
critics were right. They were wrong in their un- 
reasoning preference for doubtful “exotics,” but 
they were right in their contention that,upon this 
occasion, Hogarth had strayed perilously from his 
own peculiar walk, and that so-called “history 
painting ” was zt his strongest point. Painstaking 
and conscientious, “ Sigismunda ”’ is still a failure, 
although it is the failure of a it artist ; and 
Hogarth’s partiality for it affords but one more ex- 
ample of that paternal blindness which led Cer- 
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vantes to put his plays before “ Don Quixote,” Prior 

rank his “Solomon” above the “loose and hasty 
scribble ” of “ Alma,” and Liston, whose nose alone 
was provocative of laughter, to cherish the unac- 
countable delusion that his true vocation was ‘that 
of a tragic actor. | 


THE RECORD OF HAPPINESS. 
By C. H. CRANDALL. 


A KING, who languished on his bed _ 
And wished to test his people’s weal, _ 
Called to his counselor and said : 
‘Go, I my people’s pulse would feel ! 


“In yonder square, the throng among, 
Hang a great book with pages white, 
And let these words be o’er it hung : 
Let all whose lives are happy, write!” 


All through the day came crowds of folk 
And read the legend o’er the book. 
Some smiled, some sighed, some lightly spoke, 
Some turned away with thoughtful look. 


_Thither came boys in ruddy health, 
And tripping maids with laughing eye ; 
The mendicant, the man of wealth, 
Childhood and age, all passed it by. 


A mother held her infant child, 
And, toying with the pen, it tried— 

‘The mother thought—to write ; she smiled— 
But quick it dropped the pen and cried ! 


Just with the sun’s last lingering look 
An old man tottered to the stand. 

They found—when couriers sought the book— 
The pen grasped in:a rigid hand. 


When to the king the book was brought, 
He gazed on the unsullied page. _ 

“None happy ? I must be content.” 
And so he lived to good old age. 


SHE LOVED A SAILOR.’ 


AN AMERICAN ROMANCE. 
By Ame.ia E. Barr, 


Author of Vedder's Wife,” “ The B 
Shepherdess,’”’ Feet of Clay,’’ etc., etc. 
CHAPTER SIXTEENTH. 


Here the heart 
May give a useful lesson to the hed, 
And ing wiser grow without his books.” 


“ Thus grief still treads upon the heels of pleasure ; 
Married in haste, we may repent at leisure.” 


‘‘ The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown.” 


IRGINIA’S betrothal was followed by a year 

of great happiness. All the circumstances of 

her life conduced towards this end, and she did not 
seek for or invent imaginary troubles. Marius had, 
indeed, been alittle disappointed concerning his wish 
for a speedy marriage, but Virginia was not inclined 
to hurry forward the days of sweet content and radi- 
ant hope, and the Major had positively set himself 
against hurry in the matter. “I want Virginia to 
be sure of her heart, Captain,’ hesaid. “I want 
her to know you better, to know you when the 
glamour of romance concerning your profession 
has become a familiar thing. In one year you can 
see each other only about six weeks. How much 
can you learn of your individual tastes and feelings 
in that time? Do not hurry happy days. Give 


every season of life its full harvest.” 


But though these words had an unsympathetic 
ring, the heart of the father was full of feeling for 
his daughter; and one morning, when the first 
leaves of the trees were still pale and chilly, and 
spring showers, with moist virtue, were softly cleav- 
ing the buds, he said : : | 

“‘ Virginia, I have not been very well. I think I~ 
want to feel the pulsing floor of the sea again, and 
to hear the large music of waves singing to waves. 
I have such restless memories of the gray clouds 
and broken lights and streaming storms and scud- 
ding sea-birds. The ruddy dawns we watched on 
the ‘ Arethusa ’ haunt me, and last night when the 
moon rose I could not help longing to see it once 
more drop to the sea-line like an opal bow. Let 
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us go to Liverpool with Marius this May. We 
can remain a few weeks in England, and return 
with him in September.” _ 


he looked up like a song of thanksgiving. Her 
face broke up into smiles, she put down the cup in 
Jher hand, and stepped to. her father’s side and 
kissed him. “You are the sweetest of fathers ; 
‘you are like what my dear mother would have 
“Tt pleases me to be so, dear. Besides, it will 
give you and Marius two whole months of each 
other's society—and that will shorten probation. 
If you are still satisfied with him in September, 
then; my darling, get your pretty things in order, 
and we will have the wedding in the spring. Who 
can we leave in charge of the house ?” 
“Nelly, of course.” 
Bat I thought she was to be married next 
month.” 
- “TJ do not believe it. She said to me this morn- 
“ing ‘she was none sure of herself, and still less 
sure of John Thomas.’ I think there has been 
what Nelly calls ‘a difference’ lately.” 
“You had better inquire about it, then. If 
Nelly stays we can go with very easy minds.” 
After breakfast Virginia went to the large parlor 
and found Nelly there. She was busy with her 
duster, and the prompt way in which she was han- 
dling the chairs, and the positive flip of the cloth, 
were very indicative of some mental altercation. 
-“*Good-morning, Nelly.” | 
“ Good-morning, Miss. It isn’t t’ day for dust- 


ing, but I feel as if it would do me good to wipe 


things off a bit.” 
' “Ts something wrong, Nelly? Are you sick?” 
“ Well, Miss, though I’m none of them twitter- 
ing women that hes a knack of making things 
worse than they are, I’m feared I’ve been making 
a fool of mysen about a lad as never existed, only 
in my awn soft head and heart. I've found out 
my mistake in time for sure; but I feel just like 
somebody I liked was dead.” 
«Sit down, Nelly, and.tell me about it. I dare 
say it is all your fault.” | | 
“No, Miss. It isn’t my fault. John Thomas 
hes been going to t? Wesleyan Chapel ivery Sunday 
night lately with his landlady’s daughter—a varry 
bonny lass. He says he wants to save her soul, 
and that she is varry bad in her mind about it. I 
said nothing against that for two or three weeks, 
and then I thought it was about time t’ job wer 
done. You remember, Miss, three nights ago, J 
went down Broadway pretty late, for some medi- 
cine for master, and who should I meet but John 
Thomas and t’ lass whose soul he is so fain to save. 
They looked most like sweethearting as iver I saw. 
I said, ‘Good-night, John Thomas. Is this t’ road to 
t’? Wesleyan Chapel, my lad?’ and he wer that 
dumfoundered he couldn’t say a word back.” 
“Perhaps he had no opportunity. I dare say 
you went straight on.” 
“What would I stop for? But he came t’ next 
morning for his opportunity. I wer washing afew 
things out, and I never lifted my eyes to notice him. 
He said, ‘ Morning, Nelly,’ and I said, ‘ Doan’t thee 
Nelly me. Go thy ways and talk to Abby Smith. 
I’ve got thy me&sure, my lad, and it’s a varry short 
one.’ ‘Is that your meaning, Nelly Haworth ?’ he 
said, aud I spoke back, sharp-like, ‘ Ay, that is all 
I hev to say to thee on any subject.’ Then he went 


out, and slammed t’ door after him; and I opened 


it quick and told him ‘niver to darken it again.’ 
He stooé still a minit, dazed-like, and then walked 
himsen ‘off, looking down at his shoes as he went. 
I feel varry bad, Miss.” | 

“ He will come back to you again, Nelly.” 

“T doan’t want him to ‘come back.” 

“ Did he not speak to you again ?” 

“ He hed nothing to say for himsen—but as for 
low-apirity looks! if he could hev sold them by t’ 
yard they would hev set up an undertaker for a 


“Nelly, we think of going to England this sum- 
mer. Will you stay and take care of the house ?” 

“Tl be right glad to. Ili not marry till I know 
what I’m ‘marrying. My word! marrying is an 
insane doo, anyhow you fix it. I hev all my 
senses yet, Miss.” 

It was then thé latter end of April, and the “ Are- 
thusa ” was expected early'in May ; so the days were 
fall of preparation. And the Major had that ex- 
altation of heart which always blessed the happi- 
hess-makers; and everything around was in accord 
with the’ glorious weather, and his own mental 
atmosphere. Jackson's popularity and power was 
at its highest point; there was great enthusiasm 
and energy about railway affairs; the Erie Rail 
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‘way was just beginning, the Boston and Providence 
was nearly finished. Real estate had taken a mar- 
velous rise ; he had sold Virginia’s land for a small 
fortune ; and there was hope and prosperity in all 
public matters, excepting on the Abolition question. 

This prosperous national atmosphere is a great 
aid to private content. The Major became almost 
young again in his daughter’s evident happiness ; 
for she went singing about the house, and the song 
echoed in his own heart; while her smiles, and 
ready mirth, and eager little ways of adding to his 
pleasure, imparted to him unconsciously an innocent 
self-estimation which was very exhilarating. They 
went on board the “ Arethusa”’ full of hope, and 
ready to smile and chatter about every trivial 
event. 

And what a voyage it was! only, with that per- 
versity which often dogs great happiness, all nature 
seemed determined to shorten it. The wind was 
too favorable, the “ Arethusa ” went flying before 
it at a speed that took her into Liverpool two days 
before her time; and it was amusing to see her 
Captain frowning at the swelling canvas, and ‘up- 
braiding the favorable breeze as if it was his un- 
kindest enemy. 

Tn travel and rest, in love-letter writing,in reading, 


in dreams of Marius, in shopping, in planning, and 


in writing to Jane Forfar about her husband and 
her baby, and to Nelly about the house, the soft, 
cool English summer sped away; and they were 
again at sea, with their hearts and faces turned to 
New York. 

How proudly Marius trod his little kingdom! 
How -trig and bright and clean every inch of the 
“ Arethusa”’ had been made for Virginia’s sake ! 
With what shy, pleased looks the sailors watched 
their Captain and the girl who was to be his wife !— 
for Marius had not been able to hide the fact from 
those who knew him so well. They saw the glance 
that strangers never noticed—the leaping light into 
his face when she answered it; they understood 
the overhauling the ship had got; the strictness 
about their own jackets and caps; the cook’s fran- 
tic efforts to realize almost impossible dinners and 
desserts. They knew why the Captain growled 
sotto voce at fair’ weather and fair winds, and 
looked so smiling and complacent when the sails 
flapped idly by the mast, and the “ Arethusa” just 
loitered along in the charming September weather. 

They look so happy,” said the boatswain, “I'd 
keep them drifting for a twelvemonth, if I could 
whistle down the wind. I say my prayers at the 
mainmast, and not in a church pew, but I'll go to 
church to see this wedding.” 

An old sailor interrupted him with an almost 
passionate anger. ‘ What are you naming a bell- 
house at sea for? Do you want to bring ruin on 
crew, ship, and cargo? I’m blessed if I haven’t a 
mind to throw you overboard, Sheridan.” 

The man turned white, and turned away, mut- 
tering : ‘“‘ Pardon, mates! I didn’t know myself, that 
I was naming anything so unlucky.” 

But the unfortunate six letters did not at this 
time conjure any ill to the “ Arethusa.” She came 
to her anchor with full sails and crowded decks, 
and her Captain sent every one from her with a 
good word, and then took his seat in Major Mason’s 
carriage and drove home with Virginia for his 
first meal on shore. | 

In the evening Jack and his bride called, and 
Jack was as peacocky and uxorious as young hus- 
bands usually are. There was but one fair, good 
wife in the world, and Jack had been so fortunate 
as to secure her. He looked with positive coolness 
at his brother’s choice. The love of Marius and 
Virginia seemed to Jack such a very poor affair, 
compared with the astounding quality of Carrie’s 
and his own affection. He was, figuratively, at his 
wife’s feet all the evening. He was afraid that the 
wind might blow upon her, or the night air chill 
her, or the dark frighten her, only in the latter 
case he was by her eide, and bold as a lion for her 
defense. 

They had been married a month, and Mr. Cush- 
ing had given his daughter a pretty house near 
St. John’s Park. So Jack was: not only a hus- 
band, he was a householder; and Marius could not 


‘help laughing at the lad's wise talk about the dear- 


ness of provisions, and the old, old trouble of serv- 
‘ants. Besides which, he had been promoted in 
the office, and he. could talk largely or mysteri- 
ously of great events. Marius listened to him 
with immense delight. He thoroughly enjoyed the 
young fellow’s conceited happiness, his excess of 
anit dion, his endleas little chimes on the 
various sides of his own good fortune. When Mr. 
and Mrs. Jack Bradford left, he kissed them both 
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with his old tender admiration, and. happily, was 
not conscious that Jack was a trifle offended at the 
elder brother air, the tolerance and jocularity of 
his brother. 

“‘] think Virginia has spoiled Marius,” he said 
confidentially to Carrie ; and Carrie said, with a toss 
of her pretty head, “It is to be plainly seen that 
he is only your half-brother, dear Jack. You are 
so superior to him—every way.”’ And of course 
Jack believed his wife: what men do not when their 
wives speak comfortable things ? | 

‘“‘Isn’t he set up?” asked Marius. “ Did you 
ever see such a young prince? He thinks the world 
was made for him.” | 

_“T think he is very disagreeable,” answered Vir- 
ginia. “He was really selfish, Marius—almost 
rude. Joy should not make people selfish.”’ 

The Major smiled as he gave his opinion. “ Jack 
has a great deal to say about himself and his wife, 
his business, his opinions, and his friends. It 
is said that twelve bells afford scope for nearly 
five hundred million permutations. Jack’s Ego 
has at least twelve bells.” 

The little chaffing about Jack’s marriage brought 
on a@ serious discussion relating to the marriage of 
Virginia and Marius, and it was finally agreed to 
celebrate it during the spring visit of Marius to 
New York—*“ April or May, as it happens,” said 
the Major. 

“ April, if the wind 
longings, Major.” 

The next day Mr. Keteltas called very early in 
the morning. They were eating breakfast, and he 
seemed glad of the delicious cup of coffee Virginia 
placed at his side. ‘I have little comfort in eat- 
ing now, my dear, I am so lonely. Harry has gone 
too.” 


“Gone?” | 

‘Off to Texas, my dear. The country has gone 
mad on the subject, Ithink. You should have seen 
the young fellows leaving—two hundred and forty 
of them—all full of hope and spirit. And the 
crowds that cheered them! And the cries for 
Houston and Crockett and Jackson! I was almost 
carried away with the shouts. A few hundred 
Americans fighting for their rights and liberty the 
whole power of Mexico! It looks like a grand 
fight, Major. If I was only a young man, I, too, 
would gladly shoulder a musket behind Sam Hous- 
ton.” 

“A few against a many always touches a noble 
heart; and when that handful of men are Ameri- 
cans—our own brothers in race and feeling—well, 
it is right, it is good, to go and help them. I am 
sure Harry did well. I would have gone with him 
too—if I was only twenty years younger.” 

‘Give me leave to say that I almost forgot that 
I was near sixty. When Harry, with his bright 
face and cheery voice, shouted from the deck, 
‘Hurrah for Liberty and Houston! Come along, 
father! we want you too!’ I think, Major, I really 
think I would have taken the boy’s invitation if 
some one had not just at the moment hurrahed for 
Jackson too. I hesitated at that cry, and at the 
moment the ship was loosed, and off she went, and 
so saved me from making an old fool of myself. 
It was railways and real estate when you went 
away, it is Texas and Abolition now.” 

Where will they end?” 

“Texas will end in the independence of a great 
province; anon, the province will be in the Union. 
That is the stake Jackson and Houston are playing 
for. Abolition may end in civil war, in horrors 
unmentionable. The State of Mississippi has just 
offered five thousand dollars for the delivery of 
any person buying or sending within her borders 
Garrison’s firebrand of a sheet, or any other aboli- 
tion paper. I do not blame them much, and yet, 
when I read Jane’s letters, they make me shiver.” 

“ When did you hear last from her?” 

‘About a week since. Harry is going to see 
her. I want to know the trnta. I have just come 
back from Boston.” 

Boston ?” 

my dear. 
fever of patriotism, I think, and’ when I had an in- 
vitation to the Concord Jubilee I took myself to 
Concord—I, and Deacon Sears. A very solemn, 
noble celebration, and I heard a young clergyman 
speak there, of whom, I take leave to say, we shall 
all hear very soon—the Rev. Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, a fine young man indeed.” ae 

** Who else of note was present ?” 

‘“‘ Well, Major, the greatest of all there, I take 
it, were ten old gentlemen who had fought in the 
battle of Concord. I think it an honor to have 
shaken hands with them. Yes, I am pleased I 


goes with my hopes and 


Harry had talked me into a 
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went; for an odd time, it was better than the Ex- 
change. When did you hear from Jane, my dear ?” 
he said, turning to Virginia; “let me know the 
truth of all she tells you.” 

“You can rely upon Harry, sir. He would have 
sharp eyes for anything troubling his sister.” 

“If Harry goes there—he said he would—but 
young men with a rifle in their hand, and a fight 
before them! My dear, you cannot be their surety. 
No, no.” | 

Yet at that very hour Harry was sitting by his 
sister’s side, trying to discover the secret of her 
faded beauty, and the haunting look of tronble in 
her once bright eyes. She had come down to him 
on the previous evening as Nigel had begged her 
to do—“ like a happy wife;” and the first hours 
of their meeting had been so full of question and 
answer, and of merry interchange of talk, that 
Harry was quite satisfied with the domestic happi- 
ness of his sister. The first doubt came later 
on, when Jane, having exhausted her inquiries 
about Virginia’s regular life, suddenly asked: *‘ Has 
she any new lover? or is Van Buren still hoping 
and waiting ?” 

“T hardly know how to answer you, Jane. A 
certain sea captain has been there a great deal this 
past year, and the Major and Virginia went to Eng- 
land in his ship last May. They were still away— 
as I have told you—when I left.” 

Jane’s rapid mind instantly divined the truth, 
and she endeavored to turn the subject at once. 
Nigel would not permit it. His face was black 
with suspicion, and he glanced with cruel meaning 
at his wife as he said to Harry: 

_ “The master of the ‘ Arethusa,’ I suppose—Cap- 
tain Bradford ?” 

“‘ Yes, that is the name of the man, and the ship 
also. I was on the point of remembering them.” 

“T am not likely to forget them—the very 
scoundrel who ran off two of my slaves. Miss 
Mason’s lover! Oh, I begin to see daylight now.” 

Jane was sick at heart; she pretended to hear 
her baby crying, and left the room. She was wring- 
ing her small hands despairingly as she trailed her 
beavy feet and heart upstairs. The child was 
asleep in its cradle. Palma lay upon the floor at 
its side. She also was asleep. Jane sat down and 
tried to think. Was it worth while to lie the sus- 
picion away’? Had she not better tell Harry the 
truth? It seemed a hopeless task to combat, or 
even to endure, the horror of sin and cruelty which 
gathered like dense clouds above and around her. 
And the great horror was the bringing of her child 
up in suchan atmosphere. He might grow like his 
surroundings. How could shetrain him differently 
without setting him at variance with all he ought 
to love? Any mother has only to put herself in 
Jane’s place to understand how this sore strait be- 
tween her husband and her child, her conscience 
and her happiness, tore the poor loving, fearing, 
upright heart with cruel and ever-deepening lacer- 
ations. | 

She could come to no conclusion, and she did not 
dare to delay; she must go down again, and hide, 
as well as she was able, the wrong and the indigna- 
tion that made her inner self burn and throb and 
resent the bonds of conventional deception by which 
it was bound. For it is in such hours as these we 
understand fully the duality of our nature—the 
outer and the inner personality. The outer and 
fleshly Jane was busied with the cares of thie host- 
ess; she was ordering the supper table; she was 
singing a song; she was adding to the conversation 
a jest or a query. The inner and nobler Jane was 
living over again that shameful scene in the cabin ; 
was really sick with the shambles-like tainted air ; 
really shivering at the sound of the lash and the 
cry; really burning with wrong and indignation in 
the memory of that terrible walk from the penal 
pen to the house ;-conscious yet of the silent, angry 
man at her side; the awful gloom of the shadow- 
ing trees—the whir of invisible wings round her, 
and the demoniac croaks and calls and whisperi 
of the night birds and insects ; evil legions of mt 
ness, hurting and defiling and penetrating every- 
where. | 

And the two women in one suffered and smiled 
through four long hours. Then the ordeal was 
over, and in the secrecy of her room Jane dropped 
the fleshly veil, and gave her nobler self a sufficient 
audience. In the morning the duel was renewed ; 
“for the corruptible body presseth down the soul, 
and the earthly tabernacle weigheth down the mind 
that museth upon many things.” As she bathed 


¥ Wisdom of Solomon ix., 15, 
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and combed out her long hair, and dressed herself 

with a conscious desire to look handsome, she was 

arguing one of the greatest questions that troubles 
the heart of woman—are the rights of Love above 
those of Truth and Justice and Haman Kindness? 
Should she stand by Nigel in all that was cruel and 
cowardly, through all the injustice of slavery, count- 
ing the marriage obligation above all moral ones? 
One Jane said “ yes,” the other Jane said a positive 
‘‘ no,” enforcing the order with a terrible penalty for 
its transgression—“ for if thou sow upon the furrows 
of unrighteousness, thou shalt reap them seven- 
fold.” 

The wisest little treatise that ever man wrote— 
Ecclesiasticus—was at her side, for it was John 
Paul’s counselor, and he had given a copy of it to 
Jane as a marriage gift, saying as he put it into 
her hand : 

“ Ask of it in every perplexity, my little Jane ; it 
will give you good counsel in all the straits of life. 
It is better than your father, for its wisdom is not 
weakened by y love, nor swayed by worldly 
interest.” 

She had almost superstitious regard for its 
oracles ; she feared to disobey them, and therefore, 
when she was determined to take her own way, 
she did not inquire of them. This morning, how- 
ever, at the last moment, when the servant had 
called her to breakfast, when she was at the door 
of her room, she turned back and opened the book : 


‘Constantly endure and make not haste in the time of trouble.” 


The verse pleased her, it gave her time; she 
put resolutely down all other thought but that of 
delay; she was deaf to the sorrowful and indignant 


intercession going on in a sub-conscious way, while 


she laughed and talked with Harry, and kept in- 
tact that marital neutrality which she had promised 


Nigel te observe. But Harry during the night had 


reflected on many little looks and words, and also 
on the omission of many small marks of affection 
he might reasonably have expected to witness be- 
tween his sister and her husband. The true Jane 
troubled the eyes that looked at him, and gave un- 
conscious sadness to her voice, and little indecisions 


to her manners which were pathetic. : 


But the boat had only stopped at Memphis to 
collect recruits, and these were to be on board at 
the noon hour, and he had no timeto raise questions 
that could not be settled. If Jane made no com- 
plaints, and- he saw nothing unkind in her treat- 
ment, it did not seem right to ask questions which 
might raise doubts yet latent. After all, Harry 
did not want to be delayed; he was sure of that, 
and it was so strong a certainty that it permitted no 
uncertainty a hearing. 

So during his stay the decencies of domestic life 


had a full observance. Nigel went to the boat to 


see the gay, gallant troop of young paladins sail 
southward, amid the shouts and cheers of the 
thousands lining the high bluffs. They were later 
than had been expected, and Nigel did not then re- 
turn home. He called on the Pagets first, and had 
a cup of coffee, and heard a new, marvelous story 
of abolition doings on a neighboring plantation, and 
read aloud a copy of the “ Liberator” that had 
been found in a room of the hotel ; and so lingered 
away the hours, that it was nearly dusk when he 
reached home. 

Jane heard him coming. She had determined 
to meet him pleasantly and ignore the trouble en- 
tirely which she had agreed to ignore temporarily. 
When he opened the door, she turned her head with 
a smile to greet him. “I am so glad to see you, 
Nigel. Has Harry gone? How many recruits did 
they get in Memphis ?”’ 

He treated her as if she was not there—as if 
she did not exist. He was deaf to herwords. He 
looked at her where she stood, all eager and smil- 
ing, as if he looked into empty space. Then she 
humbled herself and said: “Iam sorry I grieved 
you, Nigel.” 

He took the “ Liberator” from his pocket, and 
began to read, and then tear, as he read, every par- 
agraph into shreds, and slowly burn them 

“ Nigel! Will you not speak to me ?” 7 
_ He was as one quite alone. Except as an object 
to — his wife did not exist for him. 

“T have served your purpose, I see, Nigel. 
Harry has gone—I have no one to appeal to ; Sa 
you are so used to cruelty and deception that you 
have no honor, and no shame in dishonor, left. This 
is Southern chivalry, indeed !” 

He began to sing—some silly, love-sick passages 
that Miss Imogene generally warbled for his delecta- 
tion—a song that he knew Jane particularly hated, 
because she had watched its translation by the two 
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who affected it. She leftthe room then, and went 
to the nursery. But she had no heart even for her 
baby. She sat down by the closed. window, and 
looked with a stern, melancholy face into the mel- 


ancholy garden. 


A woodpecker was calling rain with an im- 
patient Plieu/ Pliew! He was sitting on a tree 
close by the window ; he seemed almost to be speak- 
ing to her. The Roman augurs thought the call 
one of disaster; Jane, without knowing this, grew 
angry at the bird’s persistent cry. She did not 
know that woodpeckers work frequently into the 
night, that the savage, indefatigable pickax of a 
bill was interrogating the tree for voids; she 
thought there was something sinister in the bird ; 
and she rose with such an impatient movement of 
her chair that it awakened little Paul, and he began 
to cry loudly. 

Nigel came into the room scolding at the up- 
roar. ‘There is no peace in this house,” he cried. 
He took the cbild from Palma’s arms, and as it 
would not cease at his order, he struck it. Then 
the mother interfered. There was a cruel scene 
which left Jane flaming with anger, and little Paul 
sobbing with terror and pain. Thus the thin veil 
of domestic respect was rent from the face of do- 
méstic wrong and quarreling. After this exhibi- 
tion of temper, Nigel cared no more to hide his 
disapproval of his wife, or his disagreements with 
her. He seemed rather to take a pleasure in mor- 
tifying her before her slaves. And they covertly 
honored and pitied her ; they knew she was suffer- 
ing for their sake. | 3 

A loving woman feels less the death of her hus- 
band than the slow decay of his affection, with its 
tantalizing quickenings and returns, and its hope- 
less chills and relapses. Daring the next three 
months Jane suffered continually from wrongs 
whose pettiness increased her suffering. She was 
attacked through her sectional prejudices. Beauty, 
manners, opinions, in exact opposition to her own, 
were publicly as well as privately admired. She 
was accused of morbid ill-temper, of passionate 
outbreaks ; she was said to be an Abolitionist, to 
have consequently given up going to church, and to 
be perfectly irreligious. | | 

_ Day after day, week after week, the trial went 
on; grew more bitter and more hopeless. Nigel 
stayed longer and longer from his home, and the 
intervals between their disputes grew shorter and 
shorter, their reconciliations less and less affec- 
tionate. But the discipline strengthened and 
deepened Jane’s character, and the piety that had 
been a holy form, lived and breathed in all her 
thoughts and feelings. She had received a Word 
in her heart, “Strive for the truth unto death ;” 
and she was ready to trust Him who is “a God of 
the afflicted ; an helper of the oppressed; an up- 
holder of the weak ; a protector of the forlorn; a 
saviour of them that are without hope.” * 

Still she could do nothing to hurry events. 
She felt that ere she took another decided step she 
must be sure that it was on the right road. She 
did not always hold herself blameless about the 
saving of Palma’s brothers. True, there was abso- 
lutely. no other way to rescue the boys. She was 
sure that any appeal to Nigel would have been 
worse than useless; and yet perhaps she ought to 
have made that appeal. The thought that she had | 
been in a measure a traitor to her husband made 
her patient many times when she would otherwise 
have been beyond speaking to. — | 

At the time she shonght she did a good deed; 
she had a doubt about it sometimes when it was 
too late to undo it. Surely it was a hard strait for 
any wife. Who would dare to put themselves in 
Jane’s place, and say, “I would have stood by my 
husband and let the boys have gone into slavery. 
I would have remembered his happiness, and put 
from me all care of their physical suffering and 
moral degradation. I would have kept my home 
happy, though they had died in pestilential bayous, 
or burnt up with fevers, or perished under the lash, 
or fretted their life out in the shame and horror 
and wrong of their position 

Bat sorrowful as the weeks following Harry’s 
visit were, Jane grew inthem to a nobler stature — 
than joy would ever have granted her. For hap- 
piness diffuses and dissipates our finer. qualities, 
our most subtle excellencies; but sorrow brings us 
all back to our central being, limits the overflowing 
of life, and makes what remains stronger, finer, — 
richer. Jane was now approaching the hour which 
was to test the work of sorrow, and she was ready 
to meet it. 
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DEPARTMENT. 


opinion concerning the writings of our illustrious 


THE LIFE OF ONE DEPENDING ON 
MANY. | 


‘‘ The club woman is often confronted with certain prob- 
lems which she must settle to her own satisfaction, quite as 


important as any of which is how she shall yield her own in- 


clinations and opinions, in case of some important question 
which is up for settlement, to the leaders of the movement. 
Shall she trust in their judgment and keep silent when her 
own discretion warns her the plan is not a wise one? If so, 
she must keep silent for evermore, and not, when the enter- 


prise has fallen through, relax her trust and reveal her | 


thought. But there are times when silence is not golden ; 
when it is every member’s duty, as a component part of the 
organization to which she belongs, to express her sentiments, 
even if she knows she is opposing friends who have the 
matter at heart. Otherwise the result of the vote is not a 
true indication of the state of affairs.’’ 


<y,t|S there any harder question to decide 
than the one of “How far must one 
yield personal judgment to personal 
friendship and regard?” Every wo- 
man, and man too, who has ever held 


. membership in any organization has faced that 


question many times. And when each has been 
true to the best in himself, though holding a position 
in opposition to those looked upon as leaders, it has 
been not the least of the member’s burden to be 


- forced to stand in a position that seemed false, 


when it was the only position he could hold and 
be true. It is harder for women to do this than 
for men; for women are so personal in all their re- 


lations that it is very difficult: for them to treat 


any subject impersonally. ‘That there can be hon- 
est difference of opinion all intelligent women ad- 


mit, though too many of them make it almost impos- 


sible to exercise the right of personal opinion by 
making that right a test of friendship. 
Women sacrifice much of the freedom for which 


can be only one passive enrollment of a name, and 
that is on a tombstone, and most of us have a strong 
desire that even the tombstone should record more 
than a name. Membership means interest, inter- 
est means activity, activity means life, and life 
means growth. Growth can come only to a body 
nourished in its several parts. And every organiza- 
tion is sound as the members are true to its best 
interest, sinking personality out of sight. 


THE “SWAN OF LICHFIELD” AND 
FRIENDS. 
By Mary M. H. Dopae. 
2, |HE sprightly Anna Seward, whose liter- 
ary proclivity stands out so delightfully 


in the last century, Was born in 1747 at 
)| her father’s rectory in Eyam. Mr. 


Lichfield, and lived there, with occasional visits to 
Eyam ; and his daughter lived for many years, and 
died, in the Bishop’s Palace in Lichfield. 

The passion for verse-making and high-flown 
rhetoric began very early with Anna, “and when 
it is considered,” says Sir Walter Scott, “that her 


-attachment to literary pursuits bordered even on 


the romantic, the merit of sacrificing them read- 
ily to the inclination of her parents deserves our 
praise.” 
Miss Seward wrote from Lichfield in 1768 toa 
friend: “ It is true that I have written verses. A 
propensity of that sort appeared early in my in- 
fancy. At first my father encouraged it, but my 
mother threw cold water on the rising fires, and 
even my father ceased to smile encouragement upon 
this attempt after my sixteenth year, in which Dr. 
Darwin unluckily told him that his daughter’s 
verses were better than his own, a piece of arch 
injastice to my father’s muse which disgusted him 
with mine.” “Some few people,” she goes on to 


they struggle and preach by believing that the ’ say, “ beside myself have fancied that I had gen- 


yielding of individual opinion is the part of individ- 
ual members. The advocates of greater liberty for 
women seem to think that that liberty depends on 
the degree of subservience that is rendered by the 
followers to the leaders. And this is the attitude 
of many leaders in organizations composed of wo- 
men. To vote in opposition to the most popular 
movement is to lose the friendship, often, of the 
majority, and it is this almost fatal attitude that 
destroys the spontaneous relations that make the 
esprit de corps of every organization, whether the 
object be philanthropic, educational, or social. 

It is this that makes an expression of difference 
of opinion dangerous, and avoided by women who 
have the courage of their opinions in any other re- 
lation. It is only where intelligence, cultute, and 
social opportunity have had full play on the in- 
dividual that a work or organization can be treated 
impersonally ; there is no greater evidence of the 
devotion of the people forming any organization 
than their ability to sink the personal relation out 
of sight and consider only the good, the purpose, 
the end of that organization, independent of their 
relation to it. | 

Next to the power to consider the organization 
in its relation to the community only, is the ability 
to feel the obligations of being connected. with it. 
To give one’s name and not one’s self is a mistake 
that has frequently proved: criminal. Whether. 
one will or not, a membership involves responsibil- 
ity in the eye of the public, and the financial, busi- 
ness, moral, and personal relation of the organiza- 
tion to life is the responsibility of each person who 
gives a name and pays a fee. If time and thought 
cannot be given by a member to the organization, 


_ then one of two things must follow. The member 


must bear the responsibility for any mistakes of 
the organization that he did not try to avert by 


Voice and vote, or he must sever a connection 


where he cannot. fulfill the duties that are part of 
membership. There is no such thing as a passive 
membership ; a name means a personality. There 


ius; whether they are or are not mistaken it can- 
not be for me to determine ; but certainly Lichfield 
ig now an inauspicious soil for nourishing that sensi- 
tive plant.” 
Mrs. Oliphant gives us a most delightful d 
scription, in her “ Literary History of England in 
the Eighteenth Century,” of the group of admirers 
round Anna Seward, the queen of the literary co- 
terie in Lichfield. Foremost in this was Erasmus 
Darwin, the author of “ The Loves of the Plants,’’ 
and grandfather of the late Charles Darwin. He 
was her guide, admirer, and friend, and after his 
death she wrote his life in glowing eulogy. : 
His fame had brought the lettered young Mr. 
Edgeworth, father of Maria Edgeworth, and also 
Mr. Day, the author of “Sandford and Merton,” 


to Lichfield. The ill-fated Major André, young 


and charming, was a member of the cheerful group 
which gathered about the “Swan of Lichfield,” 
as Miss Seward was called; and the beautiful 
Honora Sneyd, whom he adored, was the adopted 
daughter of Canon Seward. Mr. Day, in turn, 
bestowed his affection on Honora and her sister, 
but in vain; and she subsequently married Mr. 
Edgeworth. 

Anna Seward was the flower of the Lichfield 
circle. Her life was given to sentiment and the 
muse, but her heart seems never to have been 
ensnared, and she died unmarried. Sir Walter 
Scott, who saw her only in old age, tells us she 
must have been exquisitely beautiful. ‘ Miss 
Seward,” he says, “ united a sensibility to coldness, 
or to injuries real or supposed, which she permitted 
to disturb her more than was consistent with pru- 
dence or with happiness. The same tone of mind 
rendered her jealous of critical authority when 
exercised over her own productions or those of her 
friends. Her taste, over-dazzled by the splendor 
which she adopted in her own compositions, readily 
admitted the claims of Pope, Collins, Gray, Mason, 
and of all those bards who have condescended to 
add the graces of expression and style to poetical 
thought and imagery.” 

She writes to a friend, speaking of Dr. Darwin, 
the greatest poetical light on her horizon: “ But you 
will reproach me that, after having promised to 
lead you amongst the branches of the great literary 
oak, I yet linger beneath the willows of egotism. 
We will hasten from under their shade, and unite 
in pondering at the strange inaccuracy of general 


Seward was afterward made Canon of . 


waste of diseases like yours.’ 


Lichfieldian.” 

We wonder what Miss Seward would have 
thought of the short periods and terse style of the 
present age, one century after her, when we con- 
trast them with the following sentence, which is a 
sample of her ordinary epistolary style : 

“The easy and tuneful numbers of the 
charmed my ear, and, with a great deal of giddy 
vivacity on a thousand occasions, I had yet an in- 
herent fondness for seeing the perspectives of 
opening life through the clare-oscure of a medita- 
tive fancy, particularly where the somber tints 
were ultimately prevalent.” 

I have before me three volumes of poems by the 
“Swan of Lichfield,” now out of print, with an 
account of her life by Sir Walter Scott, and her 
literary correspondence, also some amusing letters 
written to her by Major André, in which he 
addresses her as “Julia.” They were written 
before he entered the army, and when he was hop- 
ing to become a merchant.. One of them begins: 

“From the midst of books, papers, bills, and 
other implements of gain, let me lift up my drowsy 
head awhile to converse with dear Julia. And, 
first, as I know she has a fervent wish to see me as 
a quill-driver, [ must tell her that I begin, as people 
are wont to do, to look upon my future profession 
with great partiality. I no longer see it in so dis- 
advantageous a light. Instead of figuring a mer- 
chant as a middle-aged man with a bob wig, a rough 
beard, in be = -colored clothes, grasping a guinea‘in 
his red ha#id, I conceive a comely young man with 
all the noble firearms of the Duke of Marlborough.” 

The same letter ends as follows: “ How sorry I 
am to bid you adieu! Oh, let me not be forgot by 
the friends most dear to you at Lichfield !—Lich- 
field! Ah, of what magic letters is that little word 
composed! Let no one talk to me of its original 
meaning—‘ the field of blood!’ Oh, no such thing! 
It is the field of joy! ‘The beautiful city that lifts 
her fair head in the valley, and says, I am, and 
there is none beside me!’ Who says she is vain? 
Julia will not say so—nor yet Honora—and last of 
all their devoted Jonn ANDRE.” 

Miss Seward wrote a monody of twenty pages on 
André, not unmoving in spite of its high-flown soar- 
ings, and with pathetic allusions to Honora. At 
the end she says: 

‘¢ Qh, Washington, I thought thee t and 

knew of blood ! 
Severe to use the pow’r that fortune gave, 
Thou cool, determin’d murderer of the brave !” 

Sir Walter tells us of Miss Seward’s enthusiastic 
offer to her friend Lady Northesk, which shows us 
strongly the ardor of her disposition. And she 
tells us herself of it in her “ Life of Dr. Darwin” 
as follows: “In the summer of 1778 the Countess 
of Northesk visited Lichfield to consult Dr. Dar- 
win for her health, then sinking rapidly by hem- 
orrhage. One evening, after a long and intense 
reverie, Dr. Darwin said: ‘ Lady Northesk, an art 
was practiced in former years which the medical 
world has very long disused, that of injecting blood 
into the veins by a syringe, and thus repairing the 
She replied cheer-~ 
fully that she had not the slightest objection if he 
thought it eligible. 3 

“ Miss Seward then said: ‘If the trial should 


be determined on, perhaps Lady Northesk would 


prefer a supply from an healthy human subject, 
rather than an animal. My health is perfect, 
neither am I conscious of any lurking disease, 
hereditary or accidental. I have no dread of the 
lancet, and will gladly spare, from time to time, such 
a portion from my veins to Lady Northesk as Dr. 
Darwin shall think proper to inject.’ ” 

The experiment was given up, however, a change 
of diet was prescribed, and the disease abated ; and 
in three weeks Lady Northesk pursued her journey 
to Scotland “ full of grateful veneration toward her 
physician, and of overrating thankfulness to Miss 
Seward for the offer she had made.” 

Miss Seward’s poems, but perhaps more so her 
letters, are a literary curiosity ; and the latter are 
extremely amusing, though not written with the 
intention of being so. Some of the titles of her 

ms are as follows; “ Knowledge: a Poem in 
the Manner of Spenser ;” “ Love Elegies and Epis- 
tles ;” “Invocation to the Genius of Slumber ;” 
Invocation to the Spirit of Petrarch and the 
Persian Poets ;” “ Ode to Euphosyne ;” “* Prologue 


written for the Tragedy of Beaganga ;” “ Ode to the 
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Sun ;” “Idyllium from the Italian ;” “ Philippiec 
in a Modern Epic ;’ and “ Remonstrances to Will- 
iam Cowper, Esq,” with many others after the 
manner of the classics. 

One pictures with pleasure the beautiful “ Swan 
of Lichfield” spending her life in that most charm- 
ing and peaceful of cathedral towns, with her very 
strong opinions and prejudices, her ardent attach- 
ments and enthusiasms, and her flights toward 
Parnassus. David Garrick and Samuel Johnson 
had but a few years ago been boys in the town, 
and the visitor in walking the quiet streets of 
Lichfield now feels drawn by many memories. 

The cathedral is built on a gentle rise of ground ; 
next to it is the Bishop’s Palace—a modest build- 
ing. Beneath the hill is a sttll pool of water in 
which the stately cathedral, with the spires which 
Anna Seward loved so well, is reflected as in a 
mirror; and on this water are two white swans. 

But it is sad, with an interest in the “Swan of 
Lichfield,” to go from house to house and ask in 
vain for any memories of the gentle bard. The 
inmates, alas! seem hardly to know of her exist- 
ence, and even at the Bishop’s Palace her place 
seems to know her no more. It is left to outsiders 
to remember her life and cherish her memory ! 

_ She died in Lichfield on Thursday, 23d March, 

1807, and on the 13th she writes: “I feel all the 
props of life giving way, and probably this is the 
last time I shall ever write anything in the shape 
of a letter; but I have procured a frank, and am 
unwilling it should be useless. It is for Thursday 
next. Considering my pains, my raging thirst, 
my utter debility, it would bea mercy if I should 
not be in existence on that day. 

“Tf I knew where to find you, I would send the 
copy of Mundy’s Poems, but I am loth to put you 
to the expense of its carriage. ... I thank you 
for all your kindness, and the delightful hours your 
talents have given me. | 

“ Affectionately your friend, A. SEWARD. 

“Tt is Thursday, and each intervening day since 
I closed my letter has taken large-death-strides 
upon me.” 


In a dark corner of Lichfield Cathedral, near 


the entrance door, is a large memorial tablet, all 
that remains in her beloved town to speak of the 
“ Swan of Lichfield.” Sheis buried here with her 
father, and, after reading with difficulty some lines 
written by her to him, I deciphered, lower down on 
the tablet, the following ones : 
“ Still would you know why o’er the marble spread, 

In female grace the willow droops ‘her head ? 

Why on her branches silent and unstrung 

The minstrel harp is emblematic hung ? 

What poet’s voice lies smother’d here in dust, 

Till waked to join the chorus of the just ? 

Lo, one brief line an answer sad supplies. 

Honoured, beloved and mourned, here Seward lies. 

Her worth, her warmth of heart, our sorrows say ; 

Go seek her genius in her living way.” — 


A HARMONIOUS MOVEMENT. 


HERE is said to be a strong sentiment 
in favor of uniting the musical interests 
of New York and Brooklyn. The 
Brooklyn and New York Philharmonic 
Sogieties are without a leader, and the 

Societies seem to find it difficult to get just the 

man they want for the place. The National Con- 


servatory of New York is organizing a permanent 


orchestra, and the managers wish a leader who has 
a@ commanding position. It is suggested that the 
same man might fill-all positions and the musical 
interests of both cities be strengthened. 

The Seidl Society of Brooklyn has taken rank as 
one of the best musical organizations in the country. 
It has an educational force in the city that gave it 
birth. Its future is assured. It is significant that 
the National Conservatory and the Seidl Society 
each owes its life to women, who lay no claims 
to musical ability beyond appreciating the best. 
Love for music and a belief in its educational value, 
its recreative power, in a time when material life 
seems to be gaining an ascendency—these were the 
motives that moved the originators. The hope is 
to establish a Conservatory that will unite the 
moneys, the force, the talent, and the students of 
two cities whose interests are common. The sen- 
timent for a combined organization shows that in- 
telligence, a desire for the best good of all the 
interests: concerned, moves the leaders in both. 
The teachings of the times are not lost on these 
women ; they have learned the lesson that is needed 
in all philanthropic and charitable organizations— 
that a multiplicity of organizations lessens the 
ultimate results, delays results; that in unity is 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


strength and power. One strong organization, hav- 


‘ing the combined influence of the intelligence and 


moneys of all people interested in the same 
work, is capable of doing far better work than two 
or three working in even mild rivalry. Even 
where there is a slight difference in purpose and 
method, combination and co-operation are the forces 
of intelligence, the forces before which ignorance 
and prejudice must bow. 

Every intelligent observer of the workings of 
societies having the good of fellow-men as their 
objects cannot fail to have noticed how the mul- 


tiplying of such organizations decreases power and. 


increases expenses. The very objects for which 
they exist are measurably defeated because they 
are striving to exist as a whole body when they are 
only part of a body. We have been slow to apply 


the lesson taught in the organization of our country. 
Would there have been a United States of America 


if each State had insisted on its own supremacy ? 
It is the respecting of the rights of each by creating 
@ common responsibility, a common tie, a united 
interest, that made a Nation instead of a conglom- 
eration of States with divided interests, common 
dangers, and selfish isolation. The heads of the. 
two musical organizations named are leading the 
women of the day in a direction which they must. 


follow because centralization is the trend of our 


civilization, co-operation a recognized force. 


THE FREE KINDERGARTEN. 


% |HE kindergarten is now a part of every 
well-developed system of education. Its 
3} value is appreciated so highly that phil- 
anthropie people support free kindergar- 
tens until the public have taken the bur- 
den of support on themselves by making the 
kindergarten a part of the public school system. 

_ Nearly every city of ‘prominence now has, as a 
recognized part of its philanthropic forces, a Free 
Kindergarten Association, the aim of which is to 
establish in tenement-house districts kindergartens 
for the education of the little children who would 
not be accepted in the public schools. And these 


not only -benefit the children but the mothers. 


Intelligent men and women are enthusiastic believ- 
ers in the moral, social, and intellectual value of a 
kindergarten training for the embryo American cit- 
izen and wife who begin life in a tenement-house. 
The future social condition can be forecasted so posi- 
tively that a life itinerary could be written at birth : 
Day nursery, free kindergarten, mission Sunday- 
school, day school, under Children’s Aid Society or 
some other independent charitable organization, 
boys’ club or girls’ club, marriage, their children 
educated, with the addition of attendance -at a 


manual training school supported through the be- 


nevolence of some wealthy citizen who starts out 
as a pioneer in the pathway of education, by his 
effort training the boards of education and public 
sentiment to see thé needs of the children who will 
form the rank and file of the Nation’s governing 
body. We know that these are the educational 
forces that are forming the character of the better 
class, morally, of our tenement-house population. 


That the children who are left to the care of older 


brothers and sisters, who make the streets day 
nurseries, who become attendants at the day school 


when it suits the family convenience, and who be- 


gin to earn money at the age when the children of 
the upper classes pass from nurse to governess, are 
the children who become the problems of the 
Prison Reform Association, the recognized board- 
ers at public expense, all students of our social con- 
ditions know. Noman can tell the end of children 
left to this system during their early years. Re- 
cently a small group of men and women were 


listening breathlessly to a man who knows the life — 


of boys in New York as probably no one else knows 
it. He threw on the screen the picture of a young 
man who was hanged within a few years for murder ; 
they were startled, shocked, to hear the speaker say, 
“You can see that at some time he had a soul, but 
it was smotheréd ; there was no one by to care for 
it, 80 it was smothered.” It was like a condemna- 
tion from the beyond; a reproach from that 
shackled life while here. 

There can be no doubt that it is the first years of 
training on the streets of a tenement-house neigh- 
borhood that lays the foundation for a career of 
crime. . 

_ The estimate of the moral standards of any fam- 
ily, independent of social conditions, can be accu- 
rately measured by the use made of the opportuni- 
ties for education open to them, either through 
personal effort or by the expenditure of money. 
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When the little children of a tenement-house family 
are attending the kindergarten, the baby is sent to 


the day nursery while the mother is at work; 


‘it usually follows that the older children will be 


attendants at a school supported by some semi- 
charitable organization, because of the personal 
effort that is a recognized part of the work of eve 

organization whose purpose is the moral elevation 
of those under its care. These are the children 
who, as men and women, rarely give work to char- 
itable or municipal employees. © The families, then, 
whose education is never a part of municipal ex- - 
pense are the families whose names will probably 
never be found on the blotter at the police stations, 
nor will they be supported at public expense in 
reform schools, penitentiary, prison, or poorhouse. 


‘The direct, persistent effort to put a basis of edu- 


cation that acknowledges the relations of each 
member of society, that teaches that the happiness 
of all depends on the actions of each, bears fruit, 
and that fruit is a given number of families that 
minister to the nation’s wealth and happiness, that 
many individuals nearer the ideal of God for 
man. 

It is the belief in this development that moves‘ 
men and women to lay the foundation of wise edu- 
cation by establishing the free kindergarten in our 
tenement-house neighborhoods. When one consid- 
ers the small cost of a free kindergarten, the won- 
der is that more of them are not established. There 
is hardly a village in the country where one could 


- not be established in the section of the village where 


the poor people gather. And there can be no 
uestion that there poverty is harder to bear, more 
epressing, and, on children especially, has a more 
benumbing effect than it does in the city, where, if 
there are more forces at play that go to make crim- 
inals, there are also more forces that go to make 
intelligence. It would be a grand opportunity for 
the “college girl” who returns to her home and 
finds time the one commodity which she could, 
would gladly exchange, to fit herself for kinder- 
garten work among the little children in her own 

Through the interest of a friend who has pecul- 
iar opportunities for knowing the cost of maintain- 
ing a kindergarten, we are able to speak with 
authority on the subject. It is best to put the 
figures as given: 

These items are for a kindergarten with from 60 
to 70 children on the attendance list ; average num- 
ber present, from 55 to 65. 

Head teacher, $600, if beginning without expe- 
rience ; raised to the maximum, $700, the second 
or third year of service. (In the beginning of the 
work the salary was $800, but this was considered 

Assistant teacher, $400 to $500. In addition 
to these a young girl was sometimes paid about $5 a 
month for help rendered in taking off children’s 
wraps and helping about other matters not needing 
kindergarten training. This third person not usu- 
ally necessary. 


Po snes and tear of material for a year, $12 ‘to 
Thirteen huadred dollars! Is this a large a 


for a kindergarten of 60 or 70, condacted under 
the most expensive conditions ? : 
For a kindergarten of 30 or 35, one teacher is 
here considered amply sufficient. 
If soup is furnished daily with bread, the expense 
here is about 20 cents per week for each child. 
The furnishing of a kindergarten should not ex- 
ceed more than $150. a 
An appropriation of $1500 was always found © 
to be more than the amount necessary to equip and 
carry on a kindergarten for the first year, even 
where the maximum salaries were paid. _ . 
These estimates do not, of course, include the 
cost of rent. | 
The expense of carrying on a day nursery, where 
five persons were employed all the time (two 
of them being kindergartners), where the children 
were fed, etc., was about $2,500. edd 
When one reads of a dinner given week before 
last in New York that cost $5,000, of favors in a 
cotillon that cost forty or fifty dollars each, of a 
bouquet of orchids carried that cost one hundred and 
fifty dollars, it requires faith in God and man to 
wait patiently for the solving of that mystery we 
call life. More spent in five hours’. ure than 
would keep one hundred and forty ehildren out of the 
streets for one year, and train them as useful mem- 
bers of a juvenile community! The pleasure of 
limited few to cost more than would care for fifty 
babies in a day nursery! This would mean mak- 
ing it possible for so many mothers to go to their 
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day’s labor knowing that their babies would receive 
better care than they could give them; that the 
children, scarcely more than babies, who would 
otherwise be their nurses are in school, out of the 
reach of the moral miasma of the streets. 

Are human souls so valueless to all but the 
Creator that there should be any hesitancy as to 
what we owe each other? What the individual 
sows he reaps, we say with complacency when the 
day of reckoning comes, and the individual is some 


other than ourselves.. But it is equally true of the 


conglomeration of individuals we call classes, as it 
is of the sodality we call a nation. 


MOTHERS’ COLUMN. 


FIND myself in an indignant state of 
mind after reading the “‘ Occurrence at a 
Breakfast Table,” in the Mothers’ Col- 
Al umn of February 5. No, Mr. Editor, 
2) « X. Y. Z.” was not too particular about 
one thing. According to my thinking, it would 
have been better had he been much more particular 
about calling his wife to account for her supposed 
shortcomings in the presence of their children. If 
he thought her in the wrong, could he not have 
kindly told her so when they were alone, thus sav- 
ing her the humiliation of being corrected before 
the whole family ? I must say I am sorry for that 
wife if such conversations are frequent at their 
breakfast table. The admonitions of one of the 
parents are going to be disregarded in that family. 
Those children will either have little respect for 
_ Mollie, the mother—following the apparent exam- 


ple of their father—or else their sympathies and 


affections will be called out in her behalf, and they 
will condemn “ X. Y. Z.” for his unkindness, and 
all his teachings will have little weight. The 


question as to whom the egg belonged is not the | 


most important point to be settled in that house- 
hold. S.N. 


Grace and Aunt Addie’s verdict on the Occur- 
rence at a Breakfast Table, in Mothers’ Column: 
‘“‘ He did just right,and she ought to have stood by 
him.” 7 | 

Each one must settle questions of conscience for 
himself. Certainly, when it involves his duty 
toward the neighbor who allows his hens in other 
people’s gardens. My view of the question is this : 
That when a hen is so conscientious as to lay her 
egg in the yard where she gets her food she should 
by all means be encouraged to do so again, and that 
your wife was not in error in keeping the egg. My 
little boy once found a nest in our garden containing 
a dozen nice eggs, laid there by my neighbor's nei gh- 
borly hens. He brought them into the house much 
delighted with his prize. We ate the eggs and en- 
joyed them, and the fact that my neighbor was 
looking out of the window when the boy took the 
eggs, and afterwards shut up the hens and fed them 
himself, instead of allowing them to scratch up our 
garden, has never made me feel that I did anything 
wrong in keeping the eggs. : c 

Do you think, Mr. X Y. Z., that your reproving 
your wife in the presence of the children, and in- 
sisting upon her taking your view of the matter, 
which perhaps she could not do, was quite right, to 
say nothing of its being agreeable? A. B.C. 


I do not think X. Y. Z. was too particular with 
regard to the egg matter, but I do think that, if 
the children were still at the table when he re- 
proved the mother, he gave them an object lesson 
quite as “dangerous” as the impression given by 
her would have been if it had not been forced upon 
their notice by his remarks to her, and [ think he 
may have dropped a seed whose growth would give 
an opportunity for as unhealthy a lesson as her 
failure to them, and lack of “assent” and “ sup- 
port” to him, did in the other case. : 

Bat we will hope that the children had left the 
room before the latter part of the conversation 
took place. * M. A. B. 


The address of L. G. Colby is 3,226 Forest Ave- 


nue, Chicago, not 326, as given in this colamn in 
the issue of January 29. . | 


A paragraph is floating about to the effect that 
several prominent dry-goods houses have opened 
cafés, at the urgent solicitation of their patrons, 
where cigarettes can be smoked while the lady pa- 
trons ehat. The paragrapher is challenged to name 
one firm that has yielded to such a request. 


\ 
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SPENSER. 


By BuancaEe WILDER BELLAMY. 


O find our second friend among the Eng- 
lish poets we come from a great reign 
and a brilliant court to a greater reign 
and amore brilliant court—from the Plan- 
= tagenets to the Tudors; from the time 

of Edward III. and his grandsons, Richard and 

Henry, to “the glorious days of good Queen Bess,” 

from Geoffrey Chaucer to Edmund Spenser. A 

hundred and fifty years lie between these two sing- 

ers, and in all that time England did not once hear 
the voice of a great poet. She was busy enough 
with the Wars of the Roses, and the introduction 
of printing, and the introduction of the Protestant 
faith, and the growth of her commerce, and the 
development of her language, and the wonders of 


the New World; but with all this working there 


was very little singing. 

At last, however, she found a voice, and then 
there was never such music heard before. In 1553 
Spenser was born, in the shadow of London Tower. 


=e 


Like Chaucer, he was poor, but he belonged to a 
noble family. When a little lad he was sent to the 
Merchant Taylors’ School; and to-day, if any boy in 
London goes down past Smithfield and the Great 
Market, where, in the reign of Bloody Mary, fires 
burned for the heretics, and inquires. his way to the 
Charterhouse, he may hear the laughter and shouts 
of boys at cricket on the great playground which 
now belongs to this very Merchant Taylors’ School. 
A little while ago an account book of one of these 
rich old merchants was found, and in it was marked, 
among other things, a sum given to “ Edmund 
Spensore, scholar of the Merchant Taylors School 
on going to Pembroke Hall, Cambridge.” 

_ There the young scholar richly rewarded his 
benefactor, and gained the two great benefits of 
college life,ew good education and good friends. 
“ He became very perfect in the Greek tongue,” 
and he became the friend of Gabriel Harvey, who 
afterwards introduced him to Sir Philip Sidney, 
through whom he came to know the Earl of Leices- 
ter and Sir Walter Raleigh, and all the train of 
brave and gay and gallant scholars, wits, voyagers, 
and courtiers who made up the famous Court of Queen 


Elizabeth. Spenser lived in the “ North Country” 


for two years after he left Cambridge. and there he 
fell in love with the ‘“ Widdowes’ daughter of the 
Glen,” the fair “ Rosalind.” Not long after he 
wrote his “ Shepherds’ Calendar ”—twelve pastoral 
poems, in which he calls on “The Gods of Love, 
that pitie lovers’ paine” to hear the lament of 
Colin who cannot win fair Rosalind. He wrote, 
too, in his earlier days some fine hymns in praise 
of love and beauty, in one of which are the famous 
words : 


‘“‘ Love is lord of Truth and Loyalty, 
— himself out of the lowly dust 
On golden plumes up to the purest sky.” 


Spenser was poor, but his patrons Sidney and 


Leicester introduced him at Court, and he was ap- 


pointed secretary to Lord Grey de Wilton, the 
Lord Deputy who was sent to suppress Desmond's 
Rebellion in Ireland. Spenser went with him and 
settled down to live at Kilcolman Castle, which, 
with three thousand acres of land, was given him 
by the Crown, and which had belonged to the re- 
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bellious Desmonds. He seems to have been con- 
soled for the loss of Rosalind, for he married a lady 
named Elizabeth, with whom for years he was 
very happy. At length, in a great uprising of the 
rebels, his castle was sacked and destroyed, his 
fortunes ruined, and one of his little children burned 
to death. He came back to London poor and 
broken-hearted, and after being there only three 
months he died, and was buried in the Poets’ Cor- 
ner of the Abbey. The great Essex ordered his 
funeral, and when he had lain quiet, close to 
Chaucer, for thirty years, Anne, Countess of Dor- 
a @ monument to him, on which we still 
read : 

** Heare lyes (expecting the second comminge of our 
Savior Jesus) the body of Edmonde Spenser, the Prince 
of Poets in his tyme, whose divine spirit needs noe othir 
witnesse than the works he left behinde him. 

‘** He was born in London in the yeare 1553 and died 
in the yeare 1598.” 

“The Prince of Poets in his tyme,” “ The New 
Poet,” “The Sage and Serious Spenser,” “The 
Poets’ Poet,” “The Don Quixote of Poets, Serenely 
Abstracted and High ”’—these are the familiar 
titles which have been given to Spenser in the last 
three hundred years. His “ Shepherds’ Calendar,” 
dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney, made him famous. 
His “ Mother Hubbard's Tale,” his “ Sonnets,” his 
very great and famous “ Epithalamium ” or Wed- 
ding Hymn, his “ Astrophel” or Lament for Sir 
Philip Sidney, all added to his fame, but it was his 
great poem of the “ Faery Queene” which erowned 
this fame and made it live. 

Sir Walter Raleigh went once to visit Spenser 
in Ireland, and every boy must read Kingsley’s 
glorious story of “ Westward Ho’’ to get the most 
perfect picture of this visit. Spenser reads Raleigh 
the first three books of the “ Faery Queene,” and 
the brother poet in delight hurries him off to Lon- 
don to publish it to the world. In a letter to 
Raleigh Spenser explains the plan of the work, 
which is dedicated to “The Most Mightie and 
Magnificent Empresse Elizabeth, by the Grace of 
God Queen of England, France, and Ireland, De- 
fender of the Faith.” He says the general end of 
all the book is “to fashion a gentleman or noble 
person in vertuous and gentle discipline.” Prince 
Arthur is to be the hero of the whole poem. In 
‘twelve books he is “to be perfected in the twelve 
private moral virtues,” each virtue having its own 
knight and his exploits. Then twelve more books 
are to be written on the political virtues. Prince 
Arthur is meant to represent Magnificence, or 
greatness of soul. The Faery Queene to whose 
coyrt he goes, and from which the twelve knights 
start out on their separate adventures, is first 
Glory, and then, in a secondary way, “The most 
excellent and glorious person of the Sovereign 
Queen Elizabeth.” All of this part of the story 
was to appear in the twelfth book, but only six 
books were written. These are the Adventures 
of the Red Cross Knight, or Holiness, and his fair 
Una, or Religion; the second book belongs to Sir 
Guyon, or Temperance; the third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth, to Chastity, Friendship, Justice, and 
Courtesy. 

But we must not read the “ Faery Queene ” for 
the story. Its greatness lies in its rich, beautiful 
pictures, in its wonderful musical verse, in its high 
imagination, in its own magic}enchantment. All 
the poets have loved it—this is why Charles Lamb 
calls Spenser the “ The Poets’ Poet ”’—and all young 
people may learn to love it. “It isnot so far off 
from any one of us,” Kingsley makes Spenser say 
to Raleigh in “ Westward Ho ;” “ wherever is love 
and loyalty, great purposes and lofty souls, even 
— in a@ hovel or in a mine, there is fairy 
and.” 

If we must choose one thing to learn by heart 
from Spenser, we shall of course take a part of this 
great “ Faery Queene,” though parts of “ Mother | 
Hubbard’s Tale” and the “ Epithalamium ” are 
very tempting. : 

‘The noblest mind the best contentment has ;” 

“ Her angels Face 
As the great eye of heaven shined bright, and made 
a sunshine in the shady place ;” 
‘‘ There careless Quiet lies, 
Wrapt in Eternal silence, far from enemies ”— 


these are all famous passages, but perhaps we 
cannot do better than to begin at the beginning, as 
we did in the Canterbury Tales, and learn the de- 
scription of the Red Crosse Knight : 
“A Gentle Knight was pricking on the plaine, 
Ycladd in mightie armes and silver shield, 
Wherein old dints of deepe woundes did remaine, 
The cruell markes of many a bloody fielde : 
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Yet armes till that time did he never wield ; 
His angry steede did chide his foming bitt, 
As much disdayning to the curbe to yield ; 
Full jolly knight he seemd, and faire did sitt, 
As one for knightly giusts and fierce encounters 


‘¢ And on his brest a bloodie crosse he bore, 
The deare remembrance of his dying Lord, 
For whose sweet sake that glorious badge he wore, 
And dead, as living ever, him ador’d ; 
Upon his shield the lke was also scor’d, 
For soveraine hope, which in his helpe he had, 
Right, faithfull, true he was in deede and word ; 
Bat of his cheere did seeme too solemne sad ; 
Yet nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad.” 


THE HOUSE OF TOBIQUE. 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS.~—I. 
By Dora READ GOODALE. 


\|AR away, children, in a lonely region 
back among the Northern hills, where 
the wilder beasts roamed not so long 
ago but that you may still see the pit- 
—— falls laid for them, or hear the story of 
the last antlered deer from a gray-haired settler— 
here, on a rocky tract of land, whose stunted woods 
cling desperately to the cliff, lived the little Ida 
with her brothers. Her father was a French 
Canadian, such as our Yankees christen a “ Ca- 
nuck ” (but I know not why) —a short, broad-shoul- 
dered man, and somewhat bent, with flashing black 
eyes under his bushy eyebrows—eyes that might 
frighten you if you met him alone at his work, for 
then his blood rose as his right arm swung the 
ax, and he broke out into fragments of high- 
pitched debate, whieh sounded terrible there in the 
open woods. Arguing, always arguing; one would 
think there was some question at his heart which 
would give him no rest; buat then those eyes could 
shine very differently by the fireside, when he 
smoked his pipe with his daughter on his knee. 

This woodchopper—and his name was Peter 
Tierney—had lost his first, French wife more than 
fifteen years before. Those were her sons, those 
three tall, stalwart boys of his, with the black, curl- 
ing locks and the flashing teeth; but Ida was the 
child of a second wife—a pale-faced, blue-eyed 
creature who had left this little ewe-lamb behind 
after a single year of married life. To see Ida 
now, with her short-waisted woolen frock and 
Gretchen braids, as she stirs that queer dish of 
sausage and meal for supper, you would never guess 
that she had been brought up by four rousing back- 
woodsmen ; and what an odd kitchen it is, yet how 
neat, with the chinks in the logs well covered with 
coarse brown paper, the table so nicely spread with 
a clean brown cloth, earthenware dishes, steel 
knives, pewter forks and spoons, and the stove 
blacked up and the fire blazing! The clock strikes 
six. ‘Nearly time for them now,” thinks Ida. 

Even as she thinks it, a noise is heard outside 
and a horse comes up the steep road, dragging a 
load of brush and small, crooked sticks. Very, 
very old is poor Tobique, and excellently fitted to 
take part in an anatomical demonstration, his roan 
coat quite faded with age and his movements feeble. 
The three men who accompany him, however, add 
nothing to his load; they are walking, and one 
carries a lantern, for you must know that it is No- 
vember and long past daylight. 

“ Allez, Tobique, and thou shalt have oats in thy 
manger!” says the master, loudly, in the old Cana- 
dian patois. The horse turns his head at the sound, 
and, pricking forward his ears, starts up the incline 
with an almost youthful vivacity, and does not stop 
until the runnerless sled is in line with the wood- 

ile. 

z Pitch off the brush, Jean, and I will put up 
Tobique,” says Tierney, unfastening the buckles and 
proceeding to lead the good beast in at the back 
door, as it would seem, but it is only a stable after 
all, yet built close against the house and with only 
one wall to divide them. 

' The two boys meantime had made short work of 
unloading the wood, and now burst into the kitchen 
with such suddenness as to cause Ida to dropa 
large ladleful of the polente which she was_ hastily 
dishing. ~ 

“What! Frank isn’t back yet ?” exclaimed Jean, 
the oldest son, taking in the whole interior at a 
glance. Now, whatkeeps him, I wonder? Down, 
down, sir!”—this to the big hound, Jacques, who 
had leaped up from his place by the fire, and was 
bounding in the air with delight and frantically 
barking. 


“ Where is father?” asked Ida, deftly brush- 
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ing the dog with a pancake which had failed 
to properly ripen on the further end of the griddle. 
“TI thought he was with you.” 

“With Tobique. He’ll be in in a minute,” ex- 
plained Joseph, laconically, tossing down his short 
leather jacket and stretching his legs to the fire. 
“T tell you what, Ida, it’s going to storm before 
morning—there’s two feet of snow up above! Yes 
—be still, sir!” for Jacques, having made but one 
bite of the griddle-cake, next ventured to dip his 
nose in the spilt polente, whose deplorable heat 
occasioned an irrepressible howl. 

At this moment the door opened again and Peter 
came in, and behind him his youngest son, a bronzed 
lad of eighteen or nineteen, with a coarse sack 
flung over his shoulder. Frank had been on the 
weekly ten-mile trip to the village, and proceeded 
to empty his bag and dispose of the contents, say- 
ing, ** There you are! cheese, sugar, rye,” as he 
ranged them methodically on the shelves at the 
end of the chimney. . 

Ever since Ida could remember, Frank had been 
her chief guardian and protector; as neat in the 
house as a girl, from the time that his stepmother left 
him, at eight years old, and at twelve he could wash 
and iron (while his brothers were chopping), and 
cook and mend, too, and it was only during these 
last months that his little half-sister was superseding 
him in the latter accomplishments. He could play 
the fife also, and was an odd boy, as straight as a 
soldier, who jerked out his words so fast that no 
stranger could possibly distinguish them. Very 
hot-tempered was Frank, and always ready to fly ina 
rage when rallied on his housekeeping accomplish- 
ments, although secretly proud of the work of his 
dextrous hands. 

And now the room, which had seemed so dusky 
and quiet when only Ida stood there stirring the 
meal, was suddenly cheerful with voices and bursts 
of loud laughtér, for the boys were full of youth 
and high spirits, and no one was silent. buat Peter, 
who said nothing save “Has all gone well, ma 
peti ?” as he threw himself down on first entering. 
All drew their chairs up to the table, and exchanged 
the news of the day. 

“They’re goin’ to make ready for the Thanks- 
givin’,” began Frank. ‘“ At the store everythin’ is 
sold for pies and the gravy—ne, the—I forget that 
—but a turkey, next week, is to be given to the 
best shot.” 

“ Better try for it, old man; perhaps you might 
hit it with a clothes-stick,” suggested Jean, with a 
chuckle. It was a standing joke that Frank had 
once knocked down a too contiding quail with that 
unmanly implement. 

“T saw. rabbits in the woods to.day—two, and 
fat,” broke in Joseph, impetuously. ‘I wish we'd 
had Jacques along, and we might have had pot- 


pie. -Be still, sir!” 


“‘ Jacques remains to take care of the little one,” 
said his tather, glancing angrily round. | 

“Eh, bien! but when I bring home a pretty wife 
thou’lt need no one to stay with thee,” said Joseph, 
in French, looking teasingly at his half-sister. 

“He shall not have a wife, shall he, father ?” 
exclaimed Ida, pouting. ‘ Besides, there’s no room 
for another. And I can keepthe house. ,I should 
hate her, une fille americaine /”’ 

“Tush, tush! child; thou'rt forgetting thy 
mother,” murmured Peter in a low voice, so that 
none but his daughter could understand. 

“Did you not hear? it is Joseph’s wish that his 
pretty wife shall bark—perhaps bite—and so keep 
away strangers,” said Jean, with a sly glance at his 
brother. “No matter; if it snows so that we do 
no chopping to-morrow we will set snares for the 
rabbits, and get them without the aid of M’sieu’ 
Jacques.” 

Supper was nearly finished, and Ida now drew 


herself up with a feeling of importance, and said, — 


turning toward her father : 

“There was a strange man here to-day.” . 

No— impossible!” cried Peter, at the same 
time a shade of uneasiness passing over his face. 
“A strange man? And what did he want?” 

“ When was it?” “Did you talkto him?” “Tell 
us what he was like,” chorused thé rest, all look- 
ing at Ida now with strong curiosity. It is hard to 


realize the intense interest which is felt in any un- 


explored personality in so lonely a spot. 

**Qh, he came to the door and knocked as I was 
sweeping the floor—a tall man with blue eyes,” 
answered Ida. “I was frightened at first, because 
I thought he would beg, and there was nothing but 
two cold potatoes inside; and I found afterwards 
Jacques had eaten one of them.” (Poor Jacques, 
who had been tapping her knee with his paw and 
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whining entreatingly, at this point slunk off like a 
culprit and lay down by the wood-box.) “ But no! 
a wanted only to know if Peter Tierney lived 
ere.” 

“And you told him, Yes, but he was out chop- 
ping,” put in Joseph, impatiently. , 

“ Very good, m’sieu’! that was what I told 
him,” continued Ida, with boldness. “And he 
asked when he would be back; he asked many 
questions . . . about my brothers, and how old I 
was”’—for the first time her voice faltered a little 
—‘“‘and I answered, and at last he went on. He | 


‘** Do you suppose he'll come back ?” ‘ Was he 
young ?” asked Jean and Frank in the same breath. 

“ Very young—hardly older than Joseph,” re- 
plied Ida, saucily. One noticed now that her eyes 
were not blue, in spite of the fair skin and light 
braids. They were sparkling and black like her 
father’s. ‘And I think he will come here again, — 
though he did not say so plainly.” 7 

“ Well, who could it have been! Have you any 
idea, father 

“Not I; some one from the village, perhaps, 
who wants wood cut this winter. But I do not 
like to have strangers about; it is far to the near- 
est house, and remember you are but eleven, 
though well grown, my daughter.” ) 

*“‘ Jacques would protect me. And, bah! it is 


carrying gun.” 


not once in a year that any one comes,” exclaimed 


Ida. 

“The creature is faithful; yes, yes, that might 
do,” murmured Peter, relapsing into silence. Alas 
for the limited vocabulary of our four-footed 
friends! Jacques, who had opened one eye at the 
sound of his name, failed to appropriate this praise 
on account of that stumbling-block, “creature.’’ 
He glanced off in another direction and pretended — 
to watch for a fly. rar 

The meal being ended, a basket of apples was 
brought out, and each one found his favorite place. 
Peter, stretched on a large horse-hide settle, began 
smoking his pipe, while Jean cleaned his gun, and 
Frank, who was knitting a sock, finding his occu- 
pation gone along with one of the needles, it was 
casually suggested that a tune would be in order 
instead ; whereupon the fife was taken down, and 
all joined in a chorus. By and by Ida slipped out 
with a handful of apples in her apron, and, rounding 
the corner of the cabin—the promised snow was 
already beginning to fall—she drew back the 
wooden bolt, and found herself in the stable. 

Once under the lean-to roof which covered the 
house of Tobique—a name that extended to the 
whole dwelling, and caused the villagers to speak 
jestingly of going “up to Tobique’s”—Ida climbed 
like a cat to a seat on the edgejof the manger, and, — 
pressing her cheek against the long nose of her 
favorite, she cried under her breath: “ Tobique! I 


have something here for thee!” The old pony 


answered with a low whinny; he was still munch- 
ing the oats (for his teeth were poor), which were 
mixed with a sort of coarse hay, and dimly en- 
joying the laughter and snatches of music which 
sounded so plainly from the other side of the wall. 
It was a warm place, for the chimney was not far 
off, and Tobique found himself inclined to be chilly 
of late, and stiff on his legs after nightfall. A 
grateful sense of well-being flowed through him as 
he half closed his eyes and heard the wind (which 
was rising) go whistling outside; and the master’s 
*¢ Allez, Tobique !” had called back to his conscious- 
ness a drowsy remembrance of the time when he 
kicked up his heels in a sunny pasture on the banks 
of the Miramichi River. Yet it was more than 
twenty years since he came from that far-away 
home to the hills of New England, making nothing 
of doing his thirty or thirty-five miles in a day— 
so hardy and capable was Tobique in his youth. 
But now Ida drew something from her apron and 
held it very near; she was almost asleep herself, and 
leaned forward to rest against his neck as his upper 
lip felt for the apple, hardly noticing that the door 
of the cottage had ‘opened and closed,and a new 
voice was holding forth within—holding forth, it 
appeared, toa very attentive audience, for the narra- 


- tive, whatever it was, was broken only by an occa- 


sional exclamation, or a stifled remonstrance from 
Jacques. Ida finally roused herself to listen, but 
could distinguish nothing—not even who the visitor 
was—some neighbor, no doabt. “Jacob Allen, 
perhaps—that’s three miles,” she said to herself; — 
“or the brother of Joliette La Montagne—that’s 
two and a half.” At last the apples were all gone, 
and she scrambled reluctantly down and stole out of 
the stable. How the snow fell! And the ground. 
was already white. Grasping the shutter, she raised 
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herself on her tiptoes and peeped in at the window 
to reconnoiter, for the shade was not drawn. A 
game-bag lay on the table, and—yes! Jean held a 
grouse in his hands, its long, graceful neck hanging 
limp and crimsoned with blood. But it was neither 
Jacob Allen nor the brother of Joliette La Mon- 
tagne—the man who sat nursing his knee by the 
fire with so easy an air of satisfaction; it was a 
handsome young fellow, with pleasant blue eyes— 
no other than the stran 
at the cottage that morning. 

Ida fell back somewhat astonished, and deter- 
- mined to slip in unobserved; but her father had 
caught a glimpse of her and reached the door before 
she did. As he opened it and drew her forward, 
he said, speaking very rapidly in the French dia- 
lect : 
“Child, I have a surprise for thee! It is thy 
uncle !” 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 


THE FIELD. 
By W. I. Lincotn ADAMs. 


ET us wander afield with our new camera, 
tripod, and lens, this week, and try our 
skill at making pictures. 

What shall we photograph first? Let 
us look about us, and see what most at- 
tracts our attention. 
every hand, and many of them will make beautiful 

. photographs; though we cannot “take” them all 

at this time of day, with the light falling as it does. 

We can only photograph those subjects which lie 

in front of us when our back is turned toward the 

sun. That little meadow brook straying along by 
the old tumble-down, vine-covered pasture fence 
yonder makes a pretty picture, and one that is 
easy to photograph. Let us set up our camera, 
and look at it through our lens. 

First, we must unstrap the tripod and adjust it. 


This is easily done by setting it up and then 


spreading the legs so that one comes exactly in 
front of us and one on each side. Now take the 
camera from its carrying case, and secure it firmly 
on the tripod by means of the “set” screw, which 
protrudes up through the tripod top and into 


the bottom or “ bed’’ of the camera. Then adjust 


the lens (which comes packed reversed in the 
camera) so that it faces outwards from the front- 
board, right side up. Our apparatus is now ready 
for use; but before we can make our photograph 
we must “ focus” the 
of the camera. : 

This is done by excluding all surrounding light 
by means of a black cloth thrown over the op ra- 
tor’s head, and held closely around the camera and 
underneath it. Take the cap off from the lens, 
aod you see but a blurred image, upside down, on 
the ground-glass focusing screen in front of your 
face. Move the glass a little nearer the lens, and 
the image may become somewhat more distinct. 


If it does not, you must draw the glass toward 
yourself and away from the lens, when the picture . 


will surely grow clearer. Ata certain point the 
image will appear most clear or “ sharp,” as photog- 
raphers say. If you go beyond this point the 
picture will grow indistincf, and if you do not reach 


r, in short, who had called 


There are pretty subjects on | 
‘in our plate-holder, four seconds will be ample 


image upon the ground glass — 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


it the image will continue to be dim; so that it is 

to determine just where the ground glass 
should be secured, for there the picture is clearest. 
This point is called the “focus,” and here the 
frame which carries the ground glass, and, later, 
the plate-holder containing the sensitive plate, is 
fastened by means of a little thumbscrew. Hav- 
ing accomplished so much, we may proceed to ex- 
amine the inverted picture on the ground glass as 
to its artistic composition. 

On looking at the subject we have chosen, on the 
ground glass, we find that we can decidedly improve 
our picture. We should have more foreground 
and not nearly so much sky, and the pretty little 
clump of trees on the extreme right of our picture 
should be brought into view, in order to balance the 
old fence with its weeds and vines en the left. We 
take in more foreground and shut out more sky by 
lowering the front board which bears our lens. The 
graceful elm trees are brought into our picture by 
simply turning the camera a little to the right, on 
the tripod, without moving it in any other way. 

We are now ready to make the “ exposure,” as 
photographers say. First we recap the lens, and 
then in the place which the ground glass occupied 
we fasten one of our plate-holders, which was filled 
with two plates in the dark room (one on each side), 
and throw our focusing cloth over the camera to 
exclude any light which might leak in. On such a 
bright morning as this, with the medium-sized 
aperture in our landscape lens, and a sensitive plate 


time to sufficiently impress the image of the beauti- 
ful picture before us on our plate in the camera. 
In timing an exposure I find it easier to count 
double the number quite rapidly than to count the 
exact namber of seconds more slowly. (One can 
easily determine just how fast one should count by 
timing oneself with a watch.) Draw the slide from 
the plate-holder which is nearest the lens, so that 
the plate within has nothing between it and the 
subject except the cap on the lens. When this is 
taken off, the light transmits our 
picture through the lens and on 
to the sensitive plate. As you 
remove the cap from the lens, 
carefully, so as not to jar the 
camera, count “one,” and place it 
over the lens again when you say 
“eight.” The slide should now be 
re-inserted in the plate-holder, but 
this time with the silicate-coated 
side out, so that you can write on 
it with a slate pencil the name of 
your subject, the length of exposure, 
the time of day, the date, and any 
other particulars concerning the 
picture which you think it may be 
of interest to preserve. 

When one is not quite sure how 
long to expose a plate on a certain 
subject, it is well to use a second 
plate on the same subject, giving it a 
different time, longer or shorter, and 
note in developing afterward which 
plate makes the best negative. Thus 
one learns by experience how longa 

time to give one’s subjects under cér- 
tain conditions of light, and a guide 
is formed for future trials. 

Bat we do not need to expose a second plate on 
this view, as it is quite certain four seconds will be 

enough ; and if it should prove too long a time, we 


can “restrain” the development by means which 


we shall learn next week when we go into the dark 
room. Let us continue our ramble in search of the 
picturesque, and expose the five remaining plates 
which we have in our holders. We must remem- 
ber, however, that a photograph should only be 
made with the sun shining from behind the camera 
or at one side. We cannot photograph successfully 
with it shining directly into our lens; at least, in 
the beginning. And we should choose the simplest 
subjects at first—landscapes and other stationary 
objects. We shall then be the better prepared to 
photograph more difficult subjects, as they present 
themselves in the future. 


LIFE. 
By Joun O’REILLY. 


Life is a certainty, 
Death is a doubt 5 
Men may be dead 
While they’re walking about. 


Love is as needful 
To being as breath’; 
Loving is dreaming— 


And waking is death, —(Selected. 
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THE FEATHERED FOLKS’ SHOW. 


ws |HE poultry show came again to New York 
last week. Ducks, geese, swans, chick- 
ens, game birds, pigeons, all ‘the aristoc- 
racy of featherdom except the singers 

of that kingdom, were there, crowing, 
cackling, cooing, screaming, quacking, clucking, 
and gobbling. Not the slightest attempt at being 
polite. All the tribes talked at once. The visitors. 
were much better housed than a year ago, but they 
were not any more interesting or beautiful. They 
were in wire cages, and usually only one specimen 
in a cage. It was very amusing to see them shove 
their heads through as if to interview their neigh- 
bors. The roosters kept up a running conversa- 
tion, if crowing is the language of these proud 
and haughty gentlemen on exhibition. The geese 
were able to see into their neighbors’ houses, and 
their long necks must have been a great satisfac- 
tion to them, and made them quite independent. 
You would really feel quite sorry for the water- 
fowls. Many of them were in cages that hardly 
seemed large enough for them, and their feathers 
looked dirty and ruffled. Even those in the small 
tanks had very little opportunity to swim, because 
the tanks were so very small. It was funny to see 
the ducks wade about with the water hardly over 
their yellow legs, and then see how closely they 
held their legs to their bodies when they attempted 
toswim. They evidently had learned not to duck 
their heads, for they put their heads down so cau- 
tiously. | 

The pigeons’ cages were so gayly decorated with 
blue, red and yellow ribbons, the prizes given for 
beauty, ete., that the distinguished pigeon was the 
one with no ribbons flying and fluttering. You 
stopped at once to try and study out his defects. The 
pigeons that appeared to the best advantage were — 
the pigeons in the large wire coops who had room 
to fly, and they made a very pretty picture—white, | 
blue-black, green-black, dove colored, brown, brown 
and white, and a brown that was tipped on every 
feather with a beautiful bronze. Pigeons with ruf- 
fies about their necks, with top-knots, with bangs, 
with queer fleshy substances on their bills, with bills 
that looked like mother-of-pearl. Indeed, some of the 
pigeons differed so greatly from others that you could 
readily believe that they were another kind of bird. 

Among the roosters and hens there were giants 
and pygmies, and they stared at each other across 
the aisles. Great giants of roosters with beautiful 
buff feathers crowed as if to wake the morning, 
though it was high noon. And they looked with 
contempt at the dainty, richly colored bantams in 
the cages opposite, as if to say, ‘‘ There! make a 
noise like that if you can!” 

One cage held pheasants. Sucha glory of color ! 
Golden, brown, blue, yellow, green, purple, black, 
scarlet, constantly changing, as though fragments of 
a rainbow had fluttered down! The graceful curv- 
ing tails of speckled brown only added to their 
beauty. If they understood what was said about 


_ them they will be very vain. 


The turkeys were very dignified and very proud. | 
They seemed to understand that Thanksgiving and 
the holidays were over, and that as a tribe they 
were safe for some time tocome. Blue ribbons 
and red ribbons fluttered from their cages, but they 
were not disturbed. When they gobbled they 
seemed to say, “ We do that simply to let the others 
know we are here; we have no personal interest in 
this exhibition. We knew we were perfect before 
we came. Ribbons are enjoyed by the quacking, 
cackling, crowing members of our kingdom. The 
great difference in our language shows our superior- 
ity,” and the turkeys would again notify the others 
of their presence by a leisurely gobble. 

I looked back at the fluttering, paddling inmates 
in the cages as I left, and was glad that the next 
day they would be at home. 


Cheerfulness can become a habit, and habits some- 
times help us over hard places. A cheerful heart 
seeth cheerful things. 

A lady and gentleman were in a lumber yard situ- 
ated by a dirty, foul-smelling river. The lady said, 
** How good the pine boards smell !” 

“Pine ‘boards !” exclaimed the gentleman. “ Just 
smell this foul river !” | 

“No, thank you,” the lady replied, “I prefer to 


smell the pine boards.” 


And she was right. If she, or we, can carry this 
principle through our entire living, we shall have the 
cheerful heart, the cheerful voice, and cheerful face. 

“There is in some houses an unconscious atmosphere 
of domestic and social ozone which brightens every- 
body. Wealth cannot give it, nor can poverty take it 
away.”—[ Miss Muloch. 
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SunDAY AFTERNOON. 
A LIFE GREATER THAN A LIFE-WORK.’ 


By THE Rev. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL. 


** Not yours, hut you.”’—2 Cor. xii., 14. 


\ in God’s sight than a Life-work. ‘ Not 
(1S vours, but you.” The text is from that 
) Ai fine passage in the Second Corinthian 
"Co" Epistle wherein St. Paul explains his 
readiness to go to the Corinthians, and to labor 
among them for the third time. The magnet 
which draws him to them is not their money, not 
their co-operative influence ; it is, first of all, them- 
selves. ‘I seek not yours, but you.” Magnificent 
and suggestive distinction! ‘Not you, but yours” 
is the formula of the world, which seeks you or 
shuns you according to your success in society 
or in work. ‘Not yours, but you” is the formula 
of Christ, and of every true ambassador of Christ, 
seeking you for your own sake, and because a Life 
is greater than a Life-work. 

It is not easy to come into this great college, 
where everything speaks of work, its value, its 
victory, and deliver the message which God seems 
to have given me. Yet, because he seems to have 
laid this message as a charge upon my soul, I have 
no choice but to speak it forth in its fullness. It 
is a message which may by some be thought to 
undervalue the ambitions of student-life, and to 
discourage that pride in the criumphs of work for 
which this college is distinguished. It is a mes- 
sage which may by some be thought to overvalue 
the spiritual life, and to recommend its culture to 
an extent inconsistent with practical engagements. 
But I shall hope to show that the message is open 
to neither of these criticisms; that it does not an- 
dervalue practical work, nor overestimate personal 
religion; that it simply places these things rela- 
tively in their true order, reminding you that a 
life (in God’s sight) is greater than a life-work ; 
and that Christ first seeks not yours, but you. 
The eloquent brevity of the text leaves us in no 
doubt as to the natural divisions of the subject. I 
shall first speak of yours ; and then, if you will 
permit me, I shall speak of you. 

First, Yours. Is it possible to separate yours 
from you—your life-work from your life; what 
you do from what you are? For answer go to the 
poor sewing-woman, whose thin fingers are busy 
over the dainty fabric of an infant’s dress. Her 
work, ordered for some darling child of wealth, is 
sumptuous with embroidered flowers. Her heart 
is dull as lead with thoughts of her own sunless 
life, barren home, feeble little ones. You examine 
her beautiful work, and your heart must declare: 
This is yours, but not you. Go to the lace-work- 
ers of Antwerp ; like slowly gathering frostwork 
grows upon the pillow the marvelous pattern of 
lexf and filament. Meanwhile the strength of the 
lace-worker is wasting away, and vision is growing 
dim under unnatural strain, and as you see the work 
becoming richer as the worker becomes weaker, you 
whisper in pity, “ Yours, but not you/” And when 
you have seen for yourself in the life of the poor sew- 
_ ing-woman and in the life of the lace-worker how, 
under the strain of necessity, what one does may be- 
come separated from and superior to what one is, 
I will show you two lives where, under far different 
conditions, the same result appears—the separation 
of the life from the life-work, and the crippling of 
the life through the life-work. Each of these two 
lives is captured by a ruling idea, which becomes 
the keynote of existence. In the one case it is am- 
bition, or the appetite for power; in the other case 
it is activity, or the appetite for work. The life to 
whom ambition is the keynote of existence acquires 
very soon the habit of living for effect, inasmuch as 
power is commonly perceived through its effects. 
According to the personal taste is the nature and 
form of the ambition. In one it is scholarship, in 
another it is social triumph; in another, for aught 
I know, it is beauty. The appetite is the same— 
an appetite for power: in one through books and 
with the pen; in another, through fascinating spells 
of personality ; in another, through a faultless coun- 
tenance. In each case the result is the same: the 
habit of living for effect. And when you analyze 
the most successful life-work in which the keynote is 
ambition, you are not surprised to find, in the last 
analysis,a hungry heart, a dwarfed and malformed 
soul, the life-work belittling the life. Here, again, 
is one to whom the keynote of existence is activity, 
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Y theme this morning is: A Life greater | 
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or the appetite for work. To be busy seems to rep- 


resent the chief end of being. To work early and 
late, to have-the reputation of a worker, to be inter- 
ested in many things and responsible for many 
persons, becomes at length an end in itself, a sort 
of idol, worshiped for its own sake. Yet you may 
find, in the last analysis, behind that busy life-work 
with its immense interest in things seen, its immense 
appetite for doing, a life unconscious of spiritual 
power, a soul unfed, untaught, unfruitful. 

It is not easy to stand thus, in a college where 
ambition and activity are consecrated to high ends, 
and speak words which should seem, even distantly, 
to disparage work. But I am deeply conscious 
that you who are soon to go forth into the mystic 
battle of life will find in the world, if you have not 
already found in your collegiate home, an influence 
in the air which, in a thousand ways, tempts you to 
believe that what you do is of more importance than 
what you are; that the chief end of life is tomakea 
record, to win a standing—that a life-work is greater 
than a life. Thisis the influence that seeks yours 
rather than you ; that appeals to your talents, that 
flatters your ambition, that satisfies your appetite 
for work, and, by keeping you busy, tempts you to 
worship work and success rather than to worship 
Christ. I speak as a lover of work, to whom 
the fullness of life is almost its greatest charm ; 
to whom idleness is worse than pain, inaction 
more wearing than any toil. And if, look- 
ing upon life as it is spread out so gloriously 
before you, in the generation upon which you 
are leaving and to leave your impress, we may 
name one characteristic of modern sentiment 
which prevails in the most cultivated and the most 
influential circles—it must certainly be this: the 
popularity of work. ‘ Work” is the password, in 
this last decade of the nineteenth century, to all 
that is most respected, most revered, most praised. 
No longer, in any quarter for which we need have 
much respect, is idleness called honorable or en- 
viable. Work is the new patent of nobility. 
Work is the favorite pastime of intelligence. In 
general society and in the Church you will find 
striking illustrations of this remark. In general 
society the popularity of work is at once amazing 
and inspiring. You whose homes are in great 
cities will bear me witness that philanthropy has 
become a fine art, to the practice of which intelli- 
gent women are thronging by thousands and tens 
of thousands. Our hospitals, our orphanages, our 
Christian associations, our employment societies, 
our industrial schools, are occupying more and more 
the time and thought of women of intelligence. 
Side by side with this enthusiasm for philanthropy 


moves the enthusiasm for letters, and society is 


penetrated with the love of study. In the arts, in 
the natural sciences, in literature, in languages, men 
and women of intelligence are finding alluring and 
enlivening occupation. No longer does the college 
hold a monopoly of scholarship. The woman in. 
society, with her crowded home life, makes time 
for study. This popularity of work, which in the 
forms of philanthropic and literary activity has 
become a marked characteristic of general society, 
is equally conspicuous in the Church as at present 
constituted. In passing through New England a 
few evenings since, I saw from a window of the 
train a vast factory in full operation. Light 
gleamed through every window as from a palace of 
glass. Busy forms of men and women everywhere 
appeared, engrossed with the exacting functions of 
a great organized industry. Tremendous motors 
poured into the scene their torrent of perpetual 
energy. The air shook with the roar of liberated 
force. To me, rushing by, it was not only a 
brilliant glimpse at the dynamical energy of mod- 
ern civilization ; it was a flashing parable of the 
dynamics of the modern Church. The Church of 
to-day stands in the dark world as that busy fac- 
tory stood in the dark night. Light gleams through 
every window—the light of knowledge and the 
light of love. She is full of busy men and women. 
She is full of machinery. Activity—that tremen- 
dous motor—fills the air with liberated force. No 
one can ignore the dynamics, the work power of 
the modern Church. Urgency is in the air. The 
eyes of us who are in the work are fastened on 
every school, college, and seminary in the land, 
and our prayer is: “ More laborers, O God, more 
laborers!” All this is dear to me—this popularity 
of work, philanthropic, literary, Christian, in so- 
ciety and in the Church. “It is beautiful to be 
alive” in an age so exciting, so earnest, so tense 
with the strain of progress, so given over to doing ! 
An age of life-works; an age of careers; an age 
of dynamic miracles, electric, social, apostolic! I 
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am glad for your sakes that you are hasting 
to your places in the age, as fast as time can carry 
you. As educated women you will all be sought 
out for your contribution to the energy of social 
life ; and you who are Christians will be sought 
out for what you can add to the sum of work re- 
quired in theChurch. You will be busy, very busy, 
from.the outset; and each year you will find there 
is more to do than one life could pack into two life- 
times. But I should be untrue to Him who has 
laid His message upon me to-day, did I not warn 
you that work has its temptations, more subtle 
than the temptations of idleness. At the beginning 
of this sermon I reminded you that there are two 
great formulas: the formula of the world and the 
formula of Christ. The formula of the world is: 
Not you, but yours; not what you are, but what 
you do, is the thing sought for. The formula of 
Christ is: Not yours, but you; your life is greater 
in God’s sight than your life-work. The formula 
of the world finds its practical and its powerful 
ally in the temptations of work. The formula of 
Christ means the protection and the development 
of your spiritual life. 

The temptations of work, what are they? Al- 
ready has your experience of them been ample to 
justify what I am about to say. The first tempta- 
tion of work is self-deception, the second is un- 
spirituality. 

Self-deception is the first temptation of work. 
The more you love your work, and the greater your 
success in your work, the more are you exposed to the 
temptation of self-deception. If -you love your 
work, the performance of it gives you pleasure and 
satisfaction, and weaves into your thought the 
subtle idea that work is the ultimate thing, and 
that success in work means completeness. If you 
succeed in your work, the world applauds you, and 
the world says, “ You are doing well.”’ This con- 
firms your impression of the ultimateness of work. 
As this correlation of ideas continues, your love 
of your work attended by your success in your 
work, you live more and more in your work, les; 
and less in yourself. What you do becomes 
more to you than what you are, and every time 
you do well, and the world tells you you do well, 
that illusive sense of ultimateness gains power over 
you, and your life-work overtops your life. And if, 
in moments of involuntary (and, alas! intolerable) 
self-consciousness, you find burning thoughts play- 
ing like streaks of fire over your soul, “Is not 
my self starving and withering while my work suc- 
ceeds,” you fly away from the thought, saying, 
“It is morbid,” and you try to plunge into your 
work, and be soothed by the delight it gives and 
by the applause it brings. A mistaké! an illusion ! 
Living thus apart from yourself and wholly in your 
work, seeking work so as to shun yourself, you are 
obeying the formula of the world, which is: Not 
you, but yours. The world does not care for you, it 
cares for your work. As long as you succeed, the 
world will praise you; when you stop succeeding, 
the world will drop you and shun you. If | 
inthe meantime you have shunned yourself, you 
have fallen under the first temptation of work, 
which is self-deception. The second temptation of 
work is unspirituality. It grows out of the first. 
We are not promised that the Spirit of God shall 
dwell in our work, except in so faras He first dwells 
in our life. When ambition, the appetite for power, 
or when activity, the appetite for work, becomes the 
ruling idea of existence, when we live for effect, or 
when we attempt to find ultimateness in being busy, 
it is amazing to see how a wall seems built up between 
our life and our work; and how the nobleness, 
even the spirituality, of our calling communicates no 
blessing to our neglected and depleted spiritual life. 
Even the clergyman, whose work is certainly a 
spiritual work, finds a wall built up between his 
work and his real self when his spiritual life is 
neglected ; under such circumstances the external 
and official spirituality of his calling communicates 
no blessing to his impoverished soul. His work 
becomes unreal, perfunctory. He does it, but 
knows that he himself is far from it, looking on at 
his calling instead of being one with it. In that 
very remarkable book, a composite of health and 
disease, the “ Journal Intime” of Frédéric Amiel, is 
an outburst in which this thought of the unspiritual 
separation between a life and its life-work is very 
delicately portrayed. ‘‘ What is it,’’ says he, “which 
has always come between real life and me? What 
glass screen has,as it were, interposed itself be- 
tween me and the possession, the enjoyment, the 
contact of things, leaving me only the réle of the 
looker-on?” If you find, as life moves on, that 
this is your experience, that between you and your 
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life-work a great gulf is fixed, so that, whilst it may 
be succeeding, you are growing more unspiritual, 
the reason for your experience will not be far to 
seek. You have chosen to yield to the world when 
it said, * Not you, but yours.” You have chosen 
to believe that the chief end of existence is to make 
a brilliant record or to be a favorite. You have ex- 
ternalized yourself; you have starved your inner 
life; you have worshiped life and ruccess, and 
have not worshiped Christ. 

Will you allow me, having spoken of yours and 


of the world formula, to speak, as I close this ser- 


mon, of you, and of the formula of Christ, which 
is, “ Not yours, but you.” . A life, greater in God's 
sight than a life-work. Many of life’s most seri- 
ous mistakes come from inversion, rather than from 
perversion; from confusing the true order of 
things and from misapprehending the relative im- 
portance of things, rather than from obstinate 
antagonisms against the divine order. No mistake 
is more serious, and I fear no mistake is more 
prevalent in the present active, energetic age, than 
the mistake of inverting that divine order which 
places the culture of the spiritual life before and 
above the prosecution of the outward life-work. 
“‘ Not yours, but you,” says St. Paul, speaking for 
his Master, and indicating the divine order. And 
Christ’s own words speak to-day within these noble 
walls: “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added 


unto you.” But I warn you that the temptation in an 


earnest life is to worship work, talent, power, be- 
fore we worship Christ. No endowment of talent, 
no facility in work, no splendor of opportunity, can 
give back to you, my friends, what you will lose if, 
through ignorance of the truth, or through antag- 
onism toward the truth, you invert that formula 
of Christ, Not yours, but you; that divine order 
which ranks your inward spiritual life before your 
outward work ; which calls you to care for that life 
day by day, to feed it with its proper food. 
Do you ask me, ** What is the proper food of the 
spiritual life?” I answer by namiog a trinity of 
truths, upon which, if you feed day by day, you 
_ will ever keep greater and holier than your life- 
work ; great and holy as, for some of you, that life- 
work may be. Christ's work for you, Christ’s 
presence im you, Christ’s purpose through you : 
* Feed upon these in your heart by faith with 
thanksgiving.” 

Christ’s work for you. Have you indeed appre- 
hended in any measure the height, the depth, the 
length, the breadth of that work? Have you 
sought to know the love of Christ which transcend- 
eth knowledge, that you might be filled with all the 
fullness of God? Have you knelt in daily medi- 
tation before that illustrious cross and realized what 
that passion, that heart-break, that dying cry, have 
to do with your life? Have you thought of the 
Saviour as your Saviour, who loved you and gave 
himself for you? Have you ever realized that this 
is the starting-point and this the keynote of our 
existence; not what we may elect to do for our- 
selves as a life-work, but what Christ has first done 
for us. Have you considered that Jesus Christ 
loved you and gave himself for you before you had 
done any work ; that love for yourself, not admira- 
tion for your work, drew him to the cross; that his 
message in the Gospel is: I seek not yours, but you ? 
Have you begun to grasp the meaning of this? If 
not, then make this your starting-point—to know 
Christ in his work for you. Said George Mac- 
donald in a recent address in London: ‘ The longer 
I live the more I am assured that the business of 
life is to understand the Lord Christ. Nothing 
else is to be called the business of lifeat all. Iam 
extreme, you may think, but this is liberty and life 
to me, to know Christ.” 

Again, feed upon this thought: Christ’s pres- 
ence in you. Christ seeks not first to live in your 
work, but first to live in you. Not yours, but you. 
He desires you for his habitation. Have you lived 
heretofore for effect ? have you been satisfied with 
successful, brilliant work, with the exhibition of 
your gifts to win popularity ? Turn now back upon 
yourself and ask that in the neglected temple of 
your own life Christ may come to reign, that in the 
innermost recess of your private thought, as in the 
_ innermost . part of Israel’s tabernacle, the holy of 
holies may be the presence of the divine glory, the 
revelation of the risen God. 

Finally, feed upon this thought: Christ's purpose 
through you. A life-work you must have—you 
shall have—but, on !: let it not be self-chosen, let it 
be Christ-appointed. 


“Find work, but find thy Master first, 
Or all thy toil may be accursed. 


A’ FAMILY PAPER. 


If thou wouldst free thyself from doubt, 
Find God within, and work without.” 


A few days ago a great company assembled in 
Brooklyn for a memorial service in honor of one 
whose name is known wherever in these Atlantic 


States the higher education of women is appreciated. 


Miss Brigham, of Brooklyn Heights Seminary, the 
President-elect of Mount Holyoke College, whose 
instantaneous death occurred last June, was one 
whose daily life was an incarnation of the princi- 
ple I have this day endeavored to unfold. What 
woman ever fulfilled a more brilliant life work ? 
What woman ever revealed more magnificently the 
fact that a life is greater than a life-work ?—a life 
of incessant fellowship with Christ; a life hid with 
Christ in God. In this assembly are there not 


some who shall show in their time this supreme 


beauty of personal religion as she showed it in 
her time? Are there not some who shall reveal 
through brilliant and_ blessed life-works that they 
have not worshiped work, but Christ only? that 
the keynote of life is with them, as with her, 
first of all, Fellowship with Jesus, even according 
to those noble words which she had inscribed upon 
the fly-leaf of her Bible : 


‘“‘ Put any burden upon me, only sustain me. 

_ Send me anywhere, only go with me. 
Sever any tie but the one that binds me 
To thy service and to thy heart. AMEN.” 


THE SHUNAMMITE’S SON.’ 
By THe Rev. Lyman Assort, D.D. 

**O woman, great is thy faith: be it unto thee even as thou 
wilt.’’—Matt. xv., 

|HIS story is in many ways remarkable. 
First, as a simple illustration of ancient 
life in those primitive days. For this— 
indeed, for every purpose—the student 
ought to take the whole story, beginning 
at the eighth verse. 

Weare brought at once into an age when churches 
and pastors were unknown ; when itinerant prophets 
were the instructors in religion, and in moral and 
political science also ; an age, too, without hotels, 
and in which hospitality furnished the accommoda- 
tions which we depend on commerce to supply. 
There is the little chamber “in the wall ’—a lat- 
ticed room, often extended over the sidewalk like 
a modern Orient window ; in it is the divan, serv- 
ing for lounge by day and bed by night, and the 
little round table, the stool, the candlestick, the 
universal furniture of the dimly lighted Oriental 
chamber. There is the farm, out from the house, 
which stood, as all Eastern houses stand, in the city 


_or village, to and from which the laborers go night — 


and morning. There is the ‘“ omnibus of Syria”— 


the donkey, with the boy running behind, cudgel in 


hand, and laying it on vigorously to keep up the 
paces of the stubborn and somewhat lazy beast, as 
the donkey boys of Cairo do to-day. There is the 
servant, with his long dress to be girt up about his 
loins when he starts upon a journey. There is the 


prophet’s staff, with the intimation, at least, of that 


popular superstition which has ever connected the 
mystery of necromancy with the wizard’s wand. 
There is the hint of the long salutations of the 
East which occupy, with tedious etiquette, any- 


where from half an hour upward in the perform- 


ance. These are, as it were, the figures in the 
frame of the picture. : 

he figures in the picture itself are still more 
noteworthy. First is the husband, a curious com- 
bination of careless good-nature and selfishness— 
a well-to-do farmer, with servants, a considerable 
estate, large fields, and a house of some pretensions. 
Though he is “not a relig.ous man” himself, he 
approves his wife’s religion, and has no prejudice 
against the worship of the true God. Baalism has 
fallen somewhat out of favor since the days of 
Elijah ; and when his wife asks permission to ar- 
range a little chamber on the roof, after the fashion 
of the East, for the prophet of God, he makes no 
objection. It costs little, and wives’ whims should 
be gratified when they are not too costly. He loves 
his boy, too, after a fashion—enough so, at all 
events, to take him out into the field when he gets 
old enough to sit there and watch the reapers, but 
takes small care of him while there; and when the 
boy succambs to the hot sun, he does not leave his 
work, but sends him in to his mother to be taken 
care of. When, after lingering for a few hours, 
the eon dies, and the agonized mother sends out for 
permission to take one of. the as:es and aman from 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for March 1, 1891. 
—2 Kings iv., 25-37. 
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the fields to go ona visit to the “‘raan of God,” the 
husband never dreams of death. It is no feast 
day, and he cannot understand why any one should 
want a “man of God” on any other occasion than 
the regular days set apart for the practice of relig- 
ion; but he does not press the inquiry. He loves 
his wife in so far as such a nature can love, gives 
her the ass and the servant to do what she will, 
and goes on with his reaping. 

Strange, do you say? Not so very strange, 
either. I think I have seen just such husbands 
and fathers in busy America, who care more for 
their wheat-fields than for their children ; more for 
either than for God or religion ; and who get more 
or less credit in the community for respect for 
religion because of the reflected light of their wives’ 
piety; men who would never bring any religion 
into the house themselves, but who are very glad 
to have the wife bring it in; men who would never 
ride a mile out of their way for religious iastruc- 
tion or comfort in time of trouble, but who, if the 
wife will only leave them alone, are quite willing 
to furnish her with whatever in reason is necessary 
to enable her to enjoy religious privileges to her 
heart’s content. Such men always have their pew 
in church, and generally their name down on the 
subscription papers for a respectable sum ; but if 
you could get at the reason of their religion you 
would find that it is the wife who is the real secret 
of it all. 

In contrast with this easy, good-natured, selfish — 
farmer is the mother. She it is who conceives the 
idea of making a resting-place for the prophet, and 
who hopes as a reward that sometimes he will come 
and enjoy it. The mother’s instinct is so strong 
within her that even covetous Gehazi can think of 
nothing so precious to her as the gift of a child. 


When it is promised she can hardly believe the prom- 


ise for very joy. When the boy is sent in to her by 
the careless father, she holds him on her lap till he 
dies. She never once sends for the husband, who 
should have been her first comforter in such a sor- 
row, but who was as little able to be so as the ass 
she begs when the boy is dead. She gives way to 
no useless grief, and will intrust no one else with 
her errand. To ride over the rough roads of 
Palestine even now is no small task. She halts 
not; bids the boy who runs behind to keep the 
lazy beast up to his best speed, to stop not for her, 
but to drive at the fastest. When the servant of 
Elisha runs to intercept her she will none of him, 
but answers his inquiry with the customary shalom 
(** well,” an Oriental ** never mind’’), and on she 
rides. When she has reached the prophet’s feet 
she cannot bring herself to put her tale of woe into 
words. What power of self-restraint she has ex- 
ercised over herself since she had seen the last gasp 
of her only boy upon her lap is touchingly told by 
the cry of her heart now that she has reached the 
prephet : *“ Did I desire a son of my lord? Did I 
not say, Do not deceive mre?” 

I hardly know where, either in history or ro- 
mance, you will find a purer, better picture of true, 


strong mother-love than in this simple story of this 


Shunammite woman, holding her grief back, taking 
counsel with no one, not even her own husband, 
refusing to tell her sorrow to the servant, though 
sent by the master, and refusing to be sent away by 
him from the master’s feet till her secret is told, . 
and then not in words, for.it is too great to be put 
in words, but in the half-reproach of an easily in- 
terpreted cry. Grief is never wholly just. 

Third is Gehazi. Elisha had been Klijah’s serv- 
ant; Gehazi was Elisha’s. That he was corrupt 
and fraudulent we know from his subsequent his- 
tory. That he was self-conceited, and believed 
that he was to be the successor of Elijah, [ think 
is a reasonable deduction from this narrative. That 
Elisha believed that the power of accomplishing a 
resurrection resided in his staff is incredible. That 
the woman needed to be taught that it was vested 
in Elisha, not in a stick of wood, is equally out of 
harmony with her character. That Gehazi needed 
to have his conceit taken out of him is very prob- 
able. So I understand the significance of the fact 
that Elisha gives his staff to Gehazi and bids him try 
his miraculous powers. But he is not to stop by the 
way to brag of what he is going to do—a fortunate 
precaution for Gehazi'’s reputation as the matter 
turned, since he did nothing except demonstrate his 
own unworthiness to be the successor of the envied 
prophet. 

Finally is Elisha. One can imagine—this much 
the sacred narrative leaves to the imagination— 
with what bitterness of sorrow he heard the re- 
proaches of the wife and mother, and with what 
earnestness he besought the Lord that he might not 
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be made the innocent means of bringing such sor- 
row on one who had sought to honor and provide 
for him because he was a prophet of the Lord. 
Was it possibly because he could not bear to face 
the dead himself that at first he was induced to 
send forward Gehazi ? 


THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 


The lessons that lie in these contrasts of 
character need no elucidation. There are some 
others that lie also on the surface of the narra- 
tive. 

THE EARNESTNESs OF The earnest- 
ness of this woman is an illustration of the earnest- 
ness with which we should approach Christ for 
ourselves or for our friends. Like the Syro- 
Phenician woman, she will not be sent away. (Matt. 
xv., 23-25.) 

Tue UsrEFULNEss oF ExisHé’s Srarr. If 
Gehazi did not need this lesson against the super- 
stition that imagines that a virtue resides in sticks 
and stones, there are still a few Americans that do. 
If the prophet’s rod in the hands of the prophet’s 
servant was good for nothing, what shall we 
say of the value of a horseshoe nailed over the 
door ? 

THe Woman's DETERMINATION. Her words 

are those which we may well repeat to Christ, our 
Prophet: “ As the Lord liveth, I will not leave 
thee.” 
_ Enzisna’s Prayer. First he prays. Then he 
uses such means as he has to use; he stretches 
himself upon the child, so as to impart the warmth 
of his own body tothe dead. Prayer and the use of 
means go together. He fails at first; is not dis- 
couraged ; perseveres. Prayer that succeeds is 
persevering and working prayer. Compare this 
account of a resurrection with that wrought by 
Elijah. (1 Kings xvii., 17-23.) {ontrast it with 
the cases of resurrection by Christ, where the res- 
urrection was accomplished by a single word of 
Almighty power. (Mark v., 39-42; Luke vii. 
13-15 ; John xi., 43, 44.) 

THE Mystery OF THE RESURRECTION. Mys- 
terious, but not incredible. It is not more incredi- 
ble that the voice of God should recall the dead to 
life again, the soul to its deserted body, than that 
the voice of man should call the sleeping to life 
again, the soul to the quasi: deserted body. In 
sleep the soul stands upon the threshold, and re- 
turns in the awaking. In death it has just stepped 
across the lintel. Who shall say that it cannot 


still return ? 
QUESTIONS. 
1. Group together all the stories of the resurrection 
in the Old Testament, and compare them with the 


story of the Shunammite’s son. 

2. Why did the widow tell Gehazi “It is well” ? 

3. Why did Elisha send his staff ? and why was the 
staff of no avail ? 

4, What aspects of faith are illustrated by the course 
of the Shunammite woman ? 

5. What spiritual lesson is indicated by the failure 
of the staff and the success of the prophet ? | 

6. Is the story of a resurrection from. the dead in- 
credible? If so, why ? 


WORK FOR THE MASSES. 


Plymouth Church of Chicago is described in an inter- 
esting and suggestive paper in the “ Chautauquan” for 
March. In the article is an account of a piece of mis- 
sionary work which the church has started, which de- 
serves serious and general attention. It seems that 
Dr. Gunsaulus, the popular pastor of Plymouth, real- 
ized keenly that his audiences were made up of the 
select of the city only, and that the “neglected ” were 
not reached. He visited the theaters on Sunday night, 
found them full of the very people he wanted to touch, 
and, going to his people, asked their help. The result 
was that the church decided to rent Music Hall, a down- 
town audience-room with a capacity of some three 
thousand and a magnificent organ, to lend its pastor 
and choir each Sunday evening, and to stay away itself, 
giving the space to the class to be reached. The first 
service was held in October last, and was a great suc- 


cess. 

<0 and the people have caught the spirit that 
planned these meetings, and have fallen into line with 
wonderful appreciation and enthusiasm. The increas- 
ingly large pumber of people who cannot gain even 
standing room at these services, and the inconvenience 
of having to go so early to the hall in order to securea 
seat, seem to constitute a necessity for a larger hall. 
Dr. Gunsaulus has been urged to go to the Audito- 
rium, but as his chief desire is for spiritual results 
ratber than a large crowd, he has hesitated to take this 
step... 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


RELIGIous News. 


- Last week we described a somewhat 


Mo 
py remarkable meeting in Bedford, Eng- 
Workmen. land, in which representative work- 


ingmen held forth to the ministers.of 
the town on what seemed to them the best ways to get 
laboring men into the churches. We now find an ac- 
count of a similar gathering in a Baptist church at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Here, also, the utterances of the 
workingmen were sharp and positive, and, in some 
cases, decidedly pungent and incisive. Not one, be it 
noted, spoke disrespectfully or disparagingly of Chris- 
tianity itself, nor were the utterances flippant, though 
they sometimes did have a bitter tone. Here are some 
of their points: “ There is a great gulf between the work- 
ing classes and the classes who live upon the working 
classes;” ** The reason the workingman does not attend 
church is that the capitalist, as a general rule, is a man 
who goes to church, the employer,as a rule, is a man 
who goes to church, and the relations between them and 
their employees are not so cordial during the six 
days of the week as to make the workmen wish to be 
anywhere near them on the seventh ;” “I have just 
paid a visit,” said one speaker, “to a certain manufact- 
uring firm in the west of England, whoenjoy a monop- 
oly in the knitting line, and who charge the girls two- 
pence for every needle they break, although the cost to 
them is only one penny. I donot blame the pulpit for 
that, but I dosay, let the pulpit be faithful and cry out 
against the misdeeds of the capitalist ;” “ The Church 
of England, as it exists to-day, has been the means of 
keeping a great many workingmen away because there 
are so many ceremonies, so many forms, and the cler- 
gyman occupies such a pinnacle that the workingman, 
directly he enters, feels that he is intruding in a man’s 
house, and is not entitled to be there;” * It is said, ‘ God 
has made of one blood all the nations of the earth to 
dwell therein,’ and it is preached from the pulpit, and 
the clergymen, with their usual sacerdotal or ecclesi- 
astical style, dwell upon that text, and say we are all 
brethren. ‘ You are our brothers,’ they say. Oh, yes, 
we feel itso! But just go out of the church, and meet 
your rich neighbors, and—” the rest of the sentence was 
lost amid the loud applause. The Chairman summa- 
rized the results of the meeting by saying : “It is evi- 
dent from this meeting that the Church has not done 
its duty to the workingman. It seems equally evident 
that that workingman has not done his duty to the 
Church. ‘Both see to it!” 


How rm Reach 48 showing that the idea which ran 
the all through the discussion summa- 
Masses. rized above—the idea, namely, that 
Christian work must not stop with 


church service or prayer-meeting—we cdémpare with. 


these workingmen’s complaints the exhortations of an 
American minister. We do not, necessarily, indorse 
each and every sugges:ion there made, but cite them 
as evidence of the tendency of practical Christianity 
to-day. We select here and there a sentence from a 
recent address by the Rev. Dr. Carlos Martyn : “ Our 
mission system is well meant, but it is like trying to 
stuff up the crater of Vesuvius with a tuft of cotton. 
Mission chapels say practically, ‘ You poor folks are 
not expected in a church; you can worship in the 
mission.’ ... District a city. Apportion the dis- 
tricts among the churches of all denominations. Make 
each local church responsible for its own locality, and 
let none cover more territory than it can work at once. 
Then let each church riddle its parish with Matthew 
Arnold’s ‘ sweetness and light ;’ strike it through and 
through with educational and reformatory appliances, 
and shake the devil out of it. Baths before Bibles ! 
Soap before tracts! Bread before a prayer-meeting ! 
The primer before the sermon! Make each church an 
institution of all-round salvation. The grog-shop and. 
brothel are results, not causes. We advocate honey- 
combing each church with parlors and schoolrooms 
and dormitories. Welcome the young people. Let 


them play cards and chess and billiards and checkers» 
let them read or bowl or smoke or chat or sing, under» 
the church roof. Make the church on week days a. 


center of amusement, instruction, sociability, as it is 
on Sundays a medium of religious instruction. Here 
is a sure cure for empty pews. Here is adirect meth- 
od of reaching the masses. This would be applied 


theology.” 


VOL. 43, NO. 8. 
Modern n Roman Catholic circles, the inter- 
Monasticism. esting event of the week has been 
the taking of final vows at Pittsburg 
by Miss Kate Drexel, who will hereafter devote her. 
life and her fortune, estimated to be over $7,000,000 
to the education and elevation of the Indian and negro 
races. To this end Miss Drexel will found a new 
Order to be known as the “Sisters of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment,” the rules of which have been approved by the 
Pope and the College of Cardinals. The chief house 
of the new Order will be situated at Andalusia, near. 
Philadelphia, and work on it will begin at once. Schools 
are to be established at Pine Ridge and other Indian 
agencies, and Miss Drexel has recently been in consulta- 
tion with the Washington Indian authorities in regard 
to the matter. The ceremonies in Pittsburg last 
Thursday were of a very simple and quiet kind, and 
few persons were invited. The rules of the new 
Order resemble closely those of the Sisters of 
Mercy. Of late there seems to be almost a revival 
of the monastic idea. We hear from several di- 
rections of the founding of new Orders, both Epis- 
copal and Roman Catholic, in all of which the un- 
derlying idea is not, as formerly, seclusion from the 
world, but active work in the world and for the world. 
Oar readers are familiar with the facts about Father 
Huntington’s Order or society in this city in which he 
and a few other young men have taken self-imposed 
vows for active Christian work ; they have read also 
of the English monk Ignatius, who has just been visit- 
ing this country. This week it is reported from Lon- 
don that a new Order has been sanctioned by the 
Bishop of London to be called the “Brotherhood of St. 
Paul’s.” It will work in the East End of London, and 
the members will be lay brothers. The vow taken 
says nothing about dress, but there are strict rules 
regulating studies, devotions, and habits, and each 
member pledges himself for a year to abstain from all 
worldly occupations. 


A novel proposal, certainly, was that 


Sabbath 
Observance Tecently made by a Hebrew Rabbi 
from the of New Haven, Conn. This Jewish 
Hebrew Side. minister, Dr. Kleeberg, suggested 


that it would be a desirable thing for 
his race to transfer the observance of the Sabbath from 
the seventh to the first day of the week. He urged 
that Sabbath-keeping lay in the spirit rather than the 
letter of the law, and that what was lost in strict cere- 
monial would be gained in saving to the Church those 
who now observe neither day. The obvious conven- 
ience and economy of the transfer were, of course, cited. 
The proposition, however, does not seem to meet with 
acceptance. The “ Hebrew Journal” says of it : “ We 
can assure our Gentile friends that there is but little 
interest felt, and that less will be evinced, in Jewish 
circles concerning the vagaries of a provincial congre- 
gation like that in New Haven. Whatever interest 
may be excited among Jews by the action of Dr. Klee- 
berg and his congregation in effecting a transfer of 
the Sabbath .is that afforded by the drunkard who > 
serves the temperance lecturer as a terrible example.” 
And in a similar vein the “ American Hebrew ” says: 
‘Tf Dr. Kleeberg and his followers decide to transfer 
the Sabbath they can only do so for themselves. They 
lack the influence, and certainly the power, to do so for 
any one else. We fail to see where any religious dis- 
cussion can be wedged into the consideration of a 
matter that is avowedly placed on the most ordinary 
business grounds. It don’t pay for the members of 
Dr. Kleeberg’s congregation to keep the Sabbath, 
therefore they give it up. That is very simple, but no 
amount of palaver can transform such a mercenary 
discussion into a religious controversy.” 


—The trustees of the Children’s Aid Society have de- 
cided to undertake the establishment of an endowment 
fund in memory of its late secretary and founder, 
Charles Loring brace, to be called “‘ The Brace Memo- 
rial Fund.” One woman, who wishes her name to be 
withheld from publication, has contributed $10,000 to 
start this fund. The income of the fund will be de- 
voted, first, to the maintenance of the Society’s work 
at the Newsboys’ Ludging-House (the designation of 
which will probably be changed so as to include Mr. 
Brace’s name), and afterwards te the Soeiety’s gen- 
eral expenses. Contributions will be received by Brown | 
Brothers & Co., No. 59 Wall Street, who have con- 
sented to act as temporary treasurers of the fund, or 
by Howard Potter, Charles E. Whitehead, and George 
S. Coe, of the Brace Memorial Committee, or by the 
Assistant Treasurer of the Children’s Aid Society, 
L. W. Holste, No. 24 St. Mark’s Place. 
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FEBRUARY 19, 1891. 


THE CAMBRIDGE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


_A stranger in Cambridge, after ae the various 
buildings of the University, usually makes a aed 
age to the Washington Elm and the Longfellow House. 
In going from the ancient tree to the historic home he 

by the group of buildings of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, the Longfellow House being next door 
to the home of Dr. Lawrence, the Dean of the School. 
Situated in this historic neighborhood and literary cen- 
ter, the School enjoys many of the advantages of Har- 
vard College, although not connected directly with the 
University. 

The number of students now in residence is forty- 
seven, including one resident graduate and eight special 
students. The colleges represented by two or more 

uates are Amherst, Brown, Harvard, Hobart : 
enyon, Trinity, and Union. Harvard leads the list 
with eight graduates, Trinity follows with six, and 
Brown with four. The School was designed to be more 
than a seminary for students of this diocese alone, and 
has justified this expectation, as may be seen from the 
fact that seventeen dioceses are at present represented 
in its membership. 

Several students are taking, besides their regular 
work, a course in Harvard of two or three hours a week, 
- guch as philosophy, ethics, or Assyrian. There are also 
_ frequent evening lectures and concerts in connection‘ 
with the University, and opportunities to hear distin- 

ished preachers of all denominations at — 
Ghael, while, on the other hand, many of the Harvard 

rofessors and students attend St. John’s Chapel at the 
hool. The advantages and opportunities of Boston 
can be suggested, not enumerated. 

Most of the students have some practical Sunday 
work, either as lay readers or assistants to clergymen. 
of Boston and vicinity, or in such mission work as that 
of Trinity House or the Sailors’ Mission, while a few 
act as choristers, choir-masters, or organists. 

_ At first thought there seems to be danger that out- 
side work or attractions may prevent the most thorough 
study, but a little planning will serve to keep the stu- 
dent from distraction, and prevent his becoming a re- 
cluse. The School is not a monastery, although it is 
provided with a cloister and a refectory. The cloister 
serves to connect the buildings, and the refectory con- 
tains a cheerful dining-hall. Here each class sits by 
itself, and often questions raised in the class-room are 
discussed with great vigor at lunch or dinner. The 
parlor, which is supplied with newspapers and maga- 
zines in great variety, is a favorite resort. 

In the chapel the students’ seats are arranged like 
the stalls of a cathedral choir, and the chanting is 
usually antiphonal. Shortened service is held daily, 
morning and evening. : 

The surroundings and outside of the School are of 
course easier to describe than the inside. But the 
spirit of the School may be inferred from the names 
of its former and present instructors: Dean Stone, 
Dean Gray, Dr. Vinton, Dr. Mulford, and Dr. Whar- 
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The present faculty consists of the Dean, Dr. Will- 
iam Lawrence, Dr. P. H. Steenstra, Dr. A. V.G. Allen, 
author of “ The Continuity of Christian Thought,” Pro- 
fessor H.S. Nash, Professor M. L. Kellner, and the 
Rev. E. S. Drown. 

In the fall term Dr. J. S. Kedney, of Seabury Di- 
vinity School, gave a course of five lectures on philo- 
sophical themes. In January Dr. C. A. L. fa om 
rector of St. John’s, Providence, delivered four lect- 
ures, summing up in a most instructive manner some 
of the results of the scholarship and literature of this 
century, as they have influenced religious thought and 
progress. 7 
- During the fall term four Western bishops, the Rt. 
Revs. Gilbert, Kendrick, Talbot, and Abiel Leonard, 
visited the Schoo], and, after describing their work, 
urged the men to engage for a few years at least in 
pioneer work. Several students are from the West, 
and will return, and there are others who expect to 
turn westward to the frontier. On the other hand, Dr. 
Rainsford gave two inspiring talks which bore. in- 
directly on the needs of our great cities, while the Rev. 
F. R. Graves gave a vivid description of the China 
Mission and its need of workers. : 

The school has also been favored recently with a 
sermon by Father Hall commemorative of the late 
Canon Liddon, and with the matriculation sermon by 
the Rev. F. W. Tomkins, of Hartford. 

Thus the School, aside from the faithful and inspiring 
work of the class-room, is in the best sense an educator, 
in bringing the students also into the inspiring presence 
of active men who are working in the broad field. - 

¥. P. 


—On the 1st of this month the Rev. James H. Ecob, 
of the Second Presbyterian Church, Albany, commemo- 
rated the tenth anniversary of his connection with the 
church. In relation to this event the Albany “Argus” 

says : “The pastorate of Dr. Ecob has been marked by 
the richest results. He is a man of great intellectual 


force and originality, and his appeals have been not 
alone to the emotional nature of his congregation. 
Few series of discourses delivered in this country have 
attracted such wide attention as those he addressed 
during the past year to the subject of the revision of 
the creed. Dr. Ecob is still a young man, full of the 
conviction that inspired the 


fire of enthusiasm and 
fathers of old.” 3 
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CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—A series of ial Friday evening Lenten services 
is being held at St. George’s Church (Dr. Rainsford’s), 
this city. The Rev. Dr. A. F.Schauffler was the speaker 
at the first of these last week. Those on succeeding 
Fridays will be the Rev. H. Van Dyke, D.D. ; the Rev. 
T. T. Munzer, D.D. ; the Rev. Professor Briggs, D.D.; 
the Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr. ; the Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
D.D., and the Rev. Washington Gladden, D.D. 

—A dispatch says that Bishop Hare has decided to 
resign his charge of the Episcopal diocese of South 
Dakota. He has accepted temporary charge of the 
Japanese missions, and will leave for Japan in March. 
The Rev. Henry C. Swenzel, of St. Luke’s Church, 
Scranton, Pa., was last week chosen Missionary Bishop 
of Yedo, at a special meeting of the House of Bishops 
held in this city. 

—The Revision Committee of the Presbyterian 
Church was in session in Washington last week, and all 
of the twenty-five members—fifteen ministers and ten 
laymen—were present. Sub-committees are carefully 
considering the various points involved, and it is stated 
that substantial advance has been made in the serious 


and important work of the Committee. The results of — 


their deliberation will not be made public until they 
are complete. 

—The Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix will deliver a series of 
Lenten lectures at Trinity Chapel upon “ The Author- 
ity of the Church, as set forth in the Book of Common 
Prayer, Articles, and Canons.” The lectures. will be 
given in the evening at eight o’clock, as follows : Feb- 
ruary 13, *“* The Church as Described in Her Own 
Formularies ;” February 20, “ The Teaching Church : 
Ecclesia Docens ;” February 27, “ The Christian Priest- 
hood ;” March 6, * Apostolic Succession ;” March 13, 
‘‘Christian and Non-Christian Morals ;’ March 20, 
“The Outlook for Christian Unity.” 

—Special services are being held this winter in all 


the New York City Presbyterian churches and chapels, 


two members of the Presbytery being assigned to as- 
sist each pastor. The attendance at these meetings has 
been continuously large since their beginning last 
November. 

—A moyement is reported from Boston for the in- 
vestigation and study of so-called psychic phenomena. 
A prospectus has been issued, signed among others by 
the Rev. M. J. Savage, of the Church of the Unity, the 
Rev. E. A. Horton, of the Second Congregational 
Church, the Rev. Heber Newton, of All Souls’ Episcopal 
Church of New York, the Rev. E. E. Hale, of Boston, 

| A. Livermore, of Melrose, B. O. Flower, editor 
of the “ Arena,” and the Rev. T. E. Allen, of the Fourth 
Unitarian Society of Providence. The prospectus 
states: “‘We only pro to concentrate our efforts 
on the narrower field of Spiritualism, pure and simple. 
That modern Spiritualism has votaries in all parts of 
our country, and‘that it has the power to influence the 


thought and action of those who believe its teachings, 


are indisputable facts. Is the movement founded on 
fact or delusion? If it be delusion, the contagion has 
spread quite far enough and done damage enough al- 
ready. If there be truth, the world would be. benefited 


by the knowledge.” 


—The question whether women shall be ordained as 
deaconesses in the Presbyterian Church was again dis- 
cussed at length at the last meeting of the New York 
Presbytery. Once more the committee reports were 
referred back for reconsideration. The minority re- 
port, which favors the movement, was strongly sup- 
ported by President Hastings, of the Union Seminary, 
and others. Dr. G. W. F. Birch, the Chairman of the 
Committee, spoke in favor of the majority report, 


which opposes the creation or re-establishment of the 


office of deaconess. He said that it was not a question 
of expediency nor of sentiment. He spoke eloquently in 
behalf of woman’s work, but said that this was not the 
question at issue ; the question is, Shal] the General 
Assembly constitute an order which was not in the 
Apostolic Church, and is not warranted by the New 
Testament ? 

—Phillips Brooks will hold midday services for bus- 
pont -— in Boston Mondays during Lent, in St. Paul’s 

ure 


—The International Convention of the Student Vol- — 


unteer Movement for Foreign Missions will be held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, Feb 26 to March1. The call 
for the meeting says: “ The Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for Foreign Missions had its origin at the well- 
known Mount Hermon meeting of college men in the 
summer of 1886. At that time one hundred of the two 
hundred and fifty-one students in attendance from all 
parts of the United States and Canada volunteered for 
the foreign field. Since then the movement has been ex- 
tended among the institutions of learning on this con- 
tinent, until now there are over five thousand students 
who have signified their willingness and desire to be- 
come foreign missionaries. Over three hundred of 
their number have already sailed. Many others are 
ready to go whenever the way opens, but a large ma- 
jority are in the various stages of preparation.” 

—We have received an appeal, signed by many rep- 
resentative women in the Methodist Church, urging 
the ministry of that Church to ratify the express wish 
of the laity in regard to the eligibility of women for 
election to the General Conference. The appeal states 
that the vote thus far reported is 216,960 for, to 132,949 
against—a‘ majority of 84,011 in the affirmative. The 
argument is advanced that—“ If to any the vote seems 
small in proportion to our membership, its very light- 
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ness shows conclusively that the body of our Church 
does not for a moment hold that the eligibility of the 
sisters to the General Conference is a violation of 
the principles of the Bible, any more than was the ad- 
mission of the lay brothers to that council. A similar 
fear was indulged formerly in regard to permitting 
woien to speak in religious meetings. But the bless- 
ing of the Lord has rested upon Protestant Chris- 
tianity and upon Methodism in unsealing the lips of 
woman. We are equally confident that his blessing 
will abide upon our Church in admitting her to higher 
responsibilities, and in summoning her to greater de- 
votion.” 

—Sermon distribution, as a means of mission work, 
was begun in Germany in 1881, with an edition of 600. — 
The number rapidly increased until it reached 120,000, 
each week. Now the average is still higher, and of 
the edition about 17,000 are used in the city of Berlin 
alone. These sermons are offered at one pfennig apiece 
by volunteer workers to those who are engaged on. the 
Lord’s Day and caunot attend regular church service. 
These sermons go literally to the ends of the earth, be- 
ing used wherever Christian work is carried on among 
the scattered Germans. 

—During the past year St. Luke’s Church in Chica- 
go, the Rev. Charles J. Adams, rector, has had eight 
girls in its vested choir. The girls wear black silk 
caps and are vested in white Henrietta cloth capes, one 
yard long and shirred at the neck, worn over black 
gowns. Itis claimed that the voices of the _ sup- 

lement those of the men and boys and enrich the qual- 
ity of the music. 

—‘ Praise in Worship, with Special Reference to 
Hymnology and Church Music,” was the topic discussed 
on Monday evening before the Presbyterian Union in 
the assembly-rooms of the Metropolitan Opera-House, 
this city. Dr. Charles S. Robinson, the author of 


several hymn-books, and Waldo S. Pratt, Professor of 


Ecclesiastical Music and Hymnology in the Hartford 
Theological Semi were the principal speakers. 

—The new Grace Presbyterian Church in Stuyve- 
sant and Jefferson Avenues, Brooklyn, was opened last 
Sunday, and large congregations were present at,gll 
the services. The Rev. Dr. L. R. Foote preached in 
the morning, and the Rev. J. W. Hageman in the even- 
ing. The dedicatory services will be continued on 
Welssaias and Friday evenings, and on next Sunday. 
The Rev. Isaac Van Wart Schenck is the pastor. 

—Canon Creighton, Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory at Cambridge, England, has been appointed Bishop 
of Peterborough. 

—The new building for the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, Brooklyn, is practically an assured 
fact. The site, at Schermerhorn Street and Flatbush 
Avenue, as is well known, was provided by the late 
S. B. Chittenden. A few weeks ago the announcement 
was made that C. D. Wood had given the Association 
$125,000 for a building, on condition that $100,000 in 
addition was secured by July 1. Nearly all that 
amount has already been obtained, and the work of 
raising it has been so successful that it is now pro- 
posed to increase the sum to $150,000. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—F. E. Snow, of Harwinton, Conn., accepts his call to 
the church in Guilford. 
—J. A. Biddle, of South Norwalk, Conn., has resigned. 
—J. R. Knodell, of Union City, Mich., has received a 
to the Tabernacle Church, Chicago, Ill. 
—A,. P. Lyon, of Marshall, Minn., has resigned. 
—Joseph Chandler, of Lakeland, Minn., has resigned. 
—F, P. Sanders has become pastor of the church at Lorain, 


O. 
—B. F. Paul, of the gee, Seminary, accepts a call to 
the Green Street Church of Chicago, Ill. 

—C. L. Morgan declines a call to the First Church, Du- 
buque, Lowa. 

—G. K. Bloomfield has received a call to Bar Harbor, Me. 

—B. W. Pennock, at first a Congregationalist. and later a 
Unitarian minister, was last week received back into Con- 

“pense: wt fellowship by the Worcester Association in 
usetts. 

—E. W. Stoddard, of Haverhill, N. H., accepts a call to 
Valley City, N. D. i 

—Charles E. Stowe was installed as pastor of the church 
iu Simsbury, Conn., on February 16. 

—D. O. Clark, of Warren, Mass., has resigned. 

—C. H. Ticknor, of Clio, Mich., has resigned. . : 

—Marcus Stevenson has received a call from the New 
England Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ot Mae he rea tate has become pastor of the First Church 
Niles, 
“TF. A. M. Brown was installed on February 8 as pastor 
of the church in New Haven, Conn. 

—C. G. Hazard, of Schaghticoke, N. Y., accepts a call to 


Catskill. . 
—Albert Hale, D.D., died in Springfield, Ill., on Febru- 
ary 8, at the age of ninety-one. 
H. Stoddard was installed as pastor of the church in 
Easton, Pa., on 12. 
—C. L. Richards, of Newberry, Mich., has resigned. 
OTHER CHURCHES, 


-—W. R. Duryee, pastor of the Reformed church in Jersey 
City, N. J., has been chosen Frelinghuysen Professor in 
Moral Philosophy at Rutgers College. 

—B.S. Morse, of Grafton, Vt., has received a call from 
the Baptist church of Conway, Mass. 

—H. C. Hinds, of the Second Reformed Church of Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., accepts a call to the Ninth Presbyterian 
Church of Troy. 

—Lewis Zahmer, of Omaha, Neb., has received a call to 
St. Mark’s Church (P. E.), Adams, Mass. 

—William Spelman, for over forty years a prominent 
Baptist colored minister, died on February 12, in this city. 
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Books AND AUTHORS 


SOCIALISM.’ 


Socialists are all agreed in one proposition—that 
the present social order is one of disorder and must 
be radically reformed; and they are agreed in 
nothing else. Accordingly, in their indictments of 
society social reformers present what is beginning to 
be a wearisomely monotonous picture of present 
distress and future peril ;_ but in their proposed re- 
forms, whether it be in ultimate ends to be secured 
or in immediate steps to be taken, there are almost 
as many creeds and sects as there are in the Chris- 
tian Church in its definitions of theological doc- 
trine and its plans for church organization. These 
“Fabian Essays”’ represent radical State Social- 
ism. Originally delivered as popular lectures in 
England—in London and the provinces—by men 
who are mainly of a common mind, and who give 
here apparently the outcome of mutual conference, 
in essays carefully made supplemental to each other, 
they possess a continuity and a connection not 
often found in any book of separate essays or lect- 
ures similarly composed, and very rare indeed in 
the utterances of Socialistic agitators. We do not 
recall any book—certainly none of like size and 
price (the cost is only forty cents)—which gives in 
so connected and homogeneous a form the platform 
of radical State Socialists. ° 

The motto of the book might be, though it is 
not, Proudhon’s aphorism, Property is theft. The 
attack is made openly and avowedly against private 
. property. The end set before Socialism, which it 
is eventually to reach, is the holding of all things in 
common. This principle is the bond which binds 
all these lecturers together ; it is variously avowed, 
but always with equal courage, from the declaration 
of G. Bernard Shaw on the second page of the 
opening essay, “Therefore is it vital to a living 
knowledge of our society that Private Property 
sbould be known in every step of its progress from 
its source in cupidity to its end in confusion,” to 
the parallel declaration in the closing pages of the 


last essay prophesying “the absorption of the 


[ political] Radical himself into the definitely pro- 
private capital party on the one side and the defi- 
- nitely anti-private capital party on the other.” The 
- doctrine that private property is founded on robbery 
is the clearly enunciated doctrine of Essay I.; that 
the present Industrial Revolution is a revolution 
toward the common ownership of property is the 
clearly declared doctrine of Essay III; that the 
recognition of any private property ends inevitably 
in rent, interest, free competition, monopoly, etc , 
etc., is the clearly defined doctrine of Essay V.; that 
the outlook is ‘*communalization of all the means 
of production and exchange ”’ is the declared doc- 
trine of Essay VIII ; and the other essays are not 
less radical, though in some of them the radicalism 
is somewhat less apparent, if not consciously less 
eutspoken. 

In a sociological point of view the Essays are 
essentially homogeneous; parts of one co-ordinated 
literary work. In a literary point of view there is a 
considerable difference between them. G. Bernard 
Shaw's analysis of the growth of social injustice out 
of private property is keen, clear, pictorial, and even 
entertaining; William Clark’s sketch of the com- 
mercial tendencies of our times toward communal 
ownership of property, if not new in its conception, 
is so in the effect produced by its massing of con- 
current testimony in contemporaneous industrial 
phenomena; Graham Wallas on Property under 
Socialism cannot be justly criticised as a statement, 
however the doctrine stated may be criticised ; 
while, on the other hand, Sidney Olivier's essay on 
the Moral Basis of Socialism is unsatisfactorily ab- 
struse, not to say vague, and Mr. Hubert Biand’s 
“Outlook” is too English and insular, not to say 
provincial, to be very valuable to one who is study- 
ing the hopes and expectations of Socialism as a 
world movement. 

It is not necessary for us here to discuss the phil- 
osophy of these essays. It is not the philosophy of 
The Christian Union. If, however, we accept, as 
perhaps we may, the first essay, on “ The Economic 
Basis of Socialism,” as the “premise on which all 
the rest are founded, we must say that the process 
of argumentation is illogical, and that the utmost 
which G. Bernard Shaw can claim to have proved 
is that private ownership of land is disastrous to 
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the equable distribution of wealth, and tends first 
to pauperism and eventually to slavery. In short, 
the one fatal flaw in the whole process of this 
College of Socialists is their assumption that beside 
the individual ownership of all property and the 
common ownership of all property there is no third 
alternative ; whereas not a few careful students of 
the past and the present believe that the solution 
of our iodustrial situation lies exactly in the dis- 
covery of that third alternative; that is, in the 
communal ownership of certain properties which 
naturally belong to the community, being the prod- 
uct of no individual man’s production—mines, rail- 
ways, navigable rivers, and perhaps all land being 
of this description—and the organization by the 
community of those industries which concern di- 
rectly the common life, and can be better conducted 
by the community for itself than by private and paid 
enterprise for it, of which municipal management of 
water, lighting, parks, ahd perhaps street railroads 
afford illustrations. Looking at this book from the 


- point of view of one who is Socialistic enough to 


believe that the Manchester School of Individual- 
ism is a demonstrated failure, that absolute free 
competition is death to freedom, that the motto 
“Every man for himself’ carries with it inevitably 
“ The devil take the hindmost,” that “ the struggle 
for existence and the survival of the fittest’ is a 
purely pagan law whose end is the tragic unsurvival 


of the unfit, which Christian civilization cannot and 


ought not to endure, its very mission being to 
redeem and make the unfit fit for the kingdom of 
heaven—looking at this book, we say, from this 
point of view, we criticise it because it represents 
only the ‘present reaction from the barbarism of 
individualism, and in its striving after the solidarity 
of the race in a brotherhood of humanity it leaves 
no place for that measure of free competition and 
that play of individual activity, stimulated by hope 
of reward and fear of failure, which, if kept within 
its legitimate bounds, has also its part to perform 
in that development of a perfect manhood for 
which State, Church, Society, and Industry are all 
equally ordained. | 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. : 


This volume represents the “Shaw Fellowship 
Lectures ’ for 1889. They were prepared by Mr. 
John S. Mackenzie, who is at present a scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and who presents this 


work as a justification of his appointment to the 


Shaw Fellowship in the University of Edinburgh. 
The volume represents the fruits of diversified and 
extensive study in the different subjects with which 
social philosophy is connected, and abounds in care- 
ful and discriminating statements of the relations 
which the studies that bear upon human well- 
being bear to one another. It is really rich in 
suggestion and in some kinds of information,-but 
it is in no sense a treatise on social philosophy, and 
it is hardly even an outline of what it ought to cover. 
Mr. Mackenzie is a scholar in social science, and is 
so much indebted to his books and teachers that he 
has not yet ventured to mark off the fields of re- 
search and development for himself or to nt a 
subject in theclear. His book is full of everything 
but the subjectin hand. His treatment is thus in- 
dicated as negative. He means by social philosophy 
a metaphysic of social life. He would further ex- 
plain this by the factthat the structure of society 
is to be regarded as logically prior to the existence 
of an individual human being. He believes that 
such a society may be controlled by a regulative 
ideal, and that it exists with a definite purpose. 
Social philosophy has thus both a practical and a 
metaphysical basis. It deals with the science of 
ethics; it concerns man as a political factor; it 
treats him as a member of an organism; and it 
finds a place for him in the higher education of 
the community in which he has his share of the 
benefit that comes to the people as a social unit. 
There is something in every one of.the sciences 
which grow out of life or have their center in it 
that has a social expression. The principles which 
regulate our entire existence or our comprehensive 
social well-being are not fully expressed by ethics 
or economics or by any theory of education. They 
are partially expressed in this way, but there is 
something beyond them that is not put into lan- 
guage and yet ia felt to have a vital part in the 
shaping of life. It is Mr. Mackenzie’s purpose to 
find out what this is,and he does something to 
point it out, but his method is not so clear to others 
as it is to himself, and he is continually explaining 
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related subjects instead of pointing out the field of 
social philosophy and showing wherein it gathers 
up these different subjects into a higher synthesis. 
Mr. Mackenzie believes that the social movement 
to-day offers unusual opportunities to express our 
sense of the totality of life, and that it is possible to 
express it in terms of metaphysic as well as in 
terms of industrial and practical development. To 
this end he puts all the related studies or sciences 
under contribution, and passes in review all the 
social, economic, political, and industrial movements 
of theday. His objectis to point out that sécial 
philosophy is the integration of each and all of them 
in a sort of philosophy of society. The world is 
democratic, and the object is to so bring the factors 
of society together that each shall contribute to the 
other and contribute to the common consciousness 
which they all share. : 

It is not easy to express what Mr. Mackenzie is 
trying to say. He is not himself quite happy and 
free in doing so. He brings in so much extraneous 
matter, only remotely connected with his subject, 
that the reader goes through the book without any | 
clear idea of what the writer is driving at. This is 
what he means by social philosophy : 


“It teaches us to place the various ends of life in 
their right relations to each other. It teaches us-to 
regard the pursuit of wealth, the pursuit of virtue, the 
pursuit of knowledge and wisdom, the pursuit of cult- 
ure, the pursuit of political organization, the pursuit of 
zsthetic satisfaction, the pursuit of religious truth, not 
as a number of separate ambitions which one man may 
choose and another man neglect, but as all essentially 
parts of a single aim which no man can renounce with- 
out in some degree ceasing to behuman. In the actual 
history of mankind, no doubt, it is inevitable that the 
various aspects of our life should become distinguished 
and separated from each other. Nor, indeed, is it de- 
sirable that the demarcation between them should ever 
become blurred. To turn our commercial life into a 
religion would be to give it a false importance. To 
treat art as a mere element in morality would be to 
destroy that playfulness which is at once its charm and 
its justification. Knowledge, too, is best pursued for 
its own sake, rather than with any direct reference to 
the practical ends which it assists. But in all such sep- 
arations here is a constant danger of a wrong abstrac- 
tion—a danger which is probably greater in our own 
time than in any other, with our excessive specialization 


‘and division of labor. If we forget altogether, for in- 


stance, that the pursuit of wealth is essentially a part of 
the same aim as that which expresses itself in our moral 
and religious aspirations, commerce at once becomes 
degraded ; until at length those who are interested in 
the higher life are forced to withdraw entirely from the 


life of trade as from something unworthy of a free- 


man or of asaint. Art, also, ‘ charte libertine ’ 
though it is, loses its highest significance, and even its 
deepest beauty, when, in the midst of its sportful ideals 
and capricious fancies, the earnestness of life ceases to 
shine through. Nor is it less true that religion be- 
comes narrow and morality empty when their relations 
to art, or even to the pursuit of material well-being, 
are forgotten. To place all these aims in their right 
relations, to exhibit their significance as elements in 
the effort to see the true meaning and attain the true 
happiness of life, is one of the main functions of phil- 
osophic study.” 


This long passage, which is a good specimen of the 
style of the author, indicates the general plan of 
his social philosophy, and it is the best statement 
of what he is driving at that is to be found in the 
whole work. If his general title had been a series 
of essays in criticism of the plans presented by 
different parties for expressing the totality of mod- 
ern life, his essays might have had a certain force 
and value, but when we look to them for the indi- 
cations of what social philosophy may do for increas- 
ing the sense of the wholeness in life, we are thor- 
oughly disappointed. 

Mr. Mackenzie is critical and analytical in his 
thought, but he is utterly lacking in the ability to 
present his subject constructively. He has mastered 
everything that has been written upon it, and his 
foot-notes contain references to the best books on 
the political, moral, and economic sciences, but he 
never rises above his materials to the point where 
he fully indicates what social philosophy may do 
for us. He indicates its eomprehensiveness in stat- 
ing that it ranges inclusively through political and 
economic science, and through ethics and the theory 
of education ; and he undertakes to point out—and 
this is the real merit of his book—what are the con- — 
tributions of ethics and politics and economics to 
our social well-being; but he never rises above these 
criticisms, which are, in fact, the best part of his 


work. He is continually pointing out the need of 


a nexus between these subjects of philosophical 
study, and he indicates, as every thinker fully be- 
lieves, that all these humane studies, which have 
never before been studied as they are taken up to- 
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day, are leading us to a new conception of society as 
a whole; but he is quite unable to bring his thoughts 
together so as to indicate what social philosophy is, 
or is intended, to do. His r , if they have de- 
cided convictions on this subjed will be interested 
and stimulated by what he has to say, but they will 
not find his work helpful at the point where he 
- ought to have concentrated his strength. 


SCIENTIFIC THEISM.’ 


This little book, about the size of Professor 
Fiske’s well-known volumes on “ The Idea of God” 
and “The Destiny of Man,” igea reproduction of a 
course of six lectures deliver@d at Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary on the Winkley foundation. The 
ideas of the book center around a rather barbaric 
composite world, which the writer shall define in 
his own words : “Anthropocosmic theism is the doc- 
trine of a Supreme Being who is the ground both of 
nature and of man, but whose essence is not natural 
but spiritual.” The doctrine of his book is, there- 
fore, much the same as that of the almost classical 
contribution to last year’s theological literature, 
‘God in His World,” but it is not characterized 
by anything of the mystic spirit, the prophetic 
vision, and the self-restrained and reverent emo- 
tionalism which characterized that remarkable 
volume. Professor Schurmanh discusses the pro- 
foundest problems of religious thought and life in 
a purely scientific spirit. He attempts to reduce 
religious experience to terms of pure thought; an 
attempt which, in our judgment, can never suc- 
ceed. The religious life transcends all intellectual 
statements of it; theology, whether new or old, 
is always and necessarily imperfect. Life eludes, 
because it transcends, scientific explanations. The 
most that can be said of such treatises as this, 
however keen the intellect, is what Paul said of 
Greek philosophy—it is a seeking after God, if 
haply they might feel after him and find him; 
and it always leaves still to be said what Paul 
added, He is not far from each one of us, for 
in him we live and move and have our being. 
Professor Schurman’s first lecture is a keen, caustic, 
and, from our point of view, conclusive criticism 
of agnosticism as unphilosophical and—this par- 
ticularly may be expected to arouse the ire of ag- 
nostics—as belonging to an antiquated condition of 
philosophy. In the second chapter he undertakes 
to present a purely scientific argument for the 
existence of God as a “ hypothesis in explanation 
of certain facts.” In this affirmative work he does 
not appear to us to be so successful. The scientific 
argument does indeed show that a personal God 
is ‘a possible and even legitimate hypothesis for 
the interpretation of the ultimate facts of existence,” 
but reverence can scarcely lay hold of a hypothesis, 
and love can certainly not embrace it. He presents 
with great clearness and force the doctrine of 
divine immanence, so effectively presented by John 
Fiske in the “ Idea of God ” and by James Mar- 
tineau in “ A Study of Religion,” but he seems to 
deny that doctrine of a transcendent God on which 
Dr. Martineau lays such stress, and explicitly denies 
the proposition which Dr. Martineau has presented 
with such force and beauty, “that conscience 
reveals to us God with the same directness and 
certainty as sense-perception reveals the external 
world.” Without discussing this question, we ex- 
press,.in passing, our agreement with Dr. Mar- 
tineau and our dissent from Professor Schurman. 

On other and equally vital points we are in en- 
tire agreement with our author. He regards crea- 
tion, not as a making of something out of nothing. 
by the fiat of a personal Jehovah, nor as a construc- 
tion of a machine out of pre-existing material by a 
divine Mechanic, but as an expression of a God who 
_ is continually, and has been from eternity, express- 
ing himself in material creation, and also expresses 
himself in human experience. He welcomes science 
and the larger view of the universe which it has 
given to us, because it tends to promote the spirit 
of awe and of reverence, because “in its revolt 
against traditional Christianity modern science has 
been forced to construct de novo a religion of its 
own,” and in so doing “ has attained an object of 
worship resembling the God of Sinai, though con- 
ceived altogether in terms of cosmic science.” 
Whether this book will have an effect to strengthen 
faith or to awaken skepticism will depend largely 
upon the mental habit and previous training of the 
reader. Its lack of what we may call the poetic or 
imaginative or emotional element will be paiufully 
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felt by that large class of readers to whom religion 
is @ vital reality, and theology a somewhat vague 
and remote series of hypotheses ; but, on the con- 
trary, this very absence of any emotive or imagina- 
tive element may commend the book and its con- 
clusions to that smaller class of minds who think it 
necessary to have a scientific basis for, or at least a 
scientific explanation of, all the phenomena of life, 
and find themselves by the very necessity of their 
temperament more or less skeptical concerning 
everything which is not demonstrable in scientific 
terms. 


The Future of Science. By Ernest Renan. (Boston: 
Roberts Bros.) This is not a very satisfactory volume. 
Indeed, its publication is an illustration of that naive 
egotism which is perhaps the greatest moral defect of 
its distinguished author. In his preface he gives us the 

nesis of the volume. This book was the first pro- 

uction of his brain. After it had been written he 
consulted with friends, who wisely advised him to sup- 
press it, and to give in place his thoughts in the form 
of contributions to periodicals; this he did. These 
contributions were followed with his other and life- 
work on the origins of Christianity, including the life 
of Christ, and his subsequent history of Israel.. Now, 
in his old age, he goes back to his almost boyhood pro- 
ductions, in which he detects such blemishes that he 
says, “If I had the slightest literary pride I should 
have suppressed it altogether.” This preface accounts 
for the quality of the book itself, which lacks that con- 
devsation and consequent vigor of expression which 
renders Renan's maturer writings charming in a lit- 
erary point of view, however elusive they may seem to 
be, judged by critical or philosophical standards. One 
finds himself in this book reading many words and get- 
ting comparatively few clear and.defiaite thoughts. 
The book is vague and indeterminate, the ideas ill- 
defined, the vision of the future vagae. We fiad it 
difficult to discover what Renan thinks the future of 
science really will be, or at least what will be the 
science of the future. He writes as one who is feeling 
his way, and has not yet thought out the problems 
which he attempts to discuss. He starts to say some- 
thing and ends by saying something else ; he is con- 
fused and self-contradictory ; a single illustration of 
this may serve: “He whom God has touched will al- 
ways be a being apart. He is, no matter what he 
does, out of place among men—he is known by a sign. 
For him young men have no joys to offer, and young 
girls have no smile. Since he has seen God his tongue 
is impressed, he no longer knows how to speak of tran- 
sitory things.” Surely, you will say, no one can write 
this paragraph who is not a theist ; and yet he has 
hardly drawn breath before he adds, “ Ah! how will- 
ingly I would beat my brows if I could hope to hear 
that voice which formerly made me tremble ; but, no, 
there is only inflexible nature. When I search Thy 
Fatherly eye I find only the orbit of the infinite, empt 
and voiceless. When I search Thy celestial brow I 
dash myself against a field of brass, which coldly sends 
back my love. Farewell, then, O God of my youth ! 
Perhaps wilt Thou be the God of my death-bed. Fare- 
well! although Thou hast deceived me, I love Thee 
still.” We read Professor Clifford and know that he 
is aa atheist, Frederic Harrison and know that he is 
a positivist, Matthew Arnold and know that he is in 
some sense a theist ; but we read Renan, and Renan 
does not seem to know himself what he is—whether he 
believes in God and has somehow lost the vision of 
Him, or whether he believes there is no God and 
laments the illusion that cheered his youth. 


The Intermediate State between Death and Judgment. 
Being a Sequel to “‘ After Death.” By Herbert Morti- 
mer Luckock, D.D., Canon of Ely. (New York: 
Thomas Whittaker.) We can best state the object of 
this book by a quotation of a single sentence from the 
second chapter : “‘ The task which we have set before 
ourselves is the right understanding, as far as it is re- 
vealed, of the mode of existence of the immaterial, 
that is, the soul and the spirit, in their separation from 
the body during the time that intervenes between 
death and. judgment.” Of course our author, first of 


all, maintains that there is such an intermediate state, 


that the judgment is not, as is supposed by some, even 
now taking place, nor are the dead in a long and 
dreary sleep, but are disembodied souls, awaiting the 
final judgment. He holds that this state of waiting is 
a state of consciousness, and of mental and intellect- 
ual development, accompanied with some purification 
of soul—in short, something at least akin to the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of purgatory, and yet for the blessed 
dead the state of the soul is one of peace and security. 
He maintains the doctrine of mutual recognition and 
renewed companionship, and considers and answers 
objections to this view. Of course he discusses the 
vexed question of the possibility of repentance and sal- 
vation between death and the judgment, concluding 
that there will be some other sphere of probation for 
the heathen than that in the body in this present world. 
He maintains that this possibility is not confined to 
the heathen, but, on the other hand, is confined to those 
A second 

robation, he maintains, is inconsistent with Christian- 
ity. The book will be interesting to those who believe 
that it isthe object of the Bible to give us a coherent 
and systematic account of the future life, but to those 
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who, like the writer of this notice, are content to leave 
the life beyond the grave largely an unknown land, 
applying their powers of mind to the solution of the 
problems of the life that now is, and who experience 
more comfort in trusting the future to a God whose 
mercy endureth forever than to doubtful hypotheses 
built out of philosophical axioms or strained interpre- 
tations of Scripture texts, such attempts as this book 
to pierce beyond the veil which hides the future from 
all eyes will give little satisfaction to the mind and 
little comfort or help to the spirit. ($1.75 ) 


We have had occasion from time to time to com- 
mend to all students of literature the volumes of Pro- 
fessor Henry Morley’s “ English Writers,” of which 
the sixth has now made its appearance. The last vol- 
ume, which dealt with Wyclif and Chaucer, was in all 
respects an admirable piece of work. The present 
volume deals with the period From Chaucer to Cazton, 
and surveys a very extensive and interesting, although 
wholly secondary, stage of English literary development. 
Professor Morley is nothing if not thorough and exhaust- 
ive, and the minuteness of his knowledge of English 
literature is indicated by the complete summary of 
ilterary documents in this volume. He gives a full 
account of the romances, translations, ballads, and 
chronicles of the time, with a sketch of the publications 
of Caxton, very satisfactory accounts of early printing 
in Europe, extended notices of Lydgate, Occlive, 
Pecock, Sir John Fortescue, and many other lesser 
poets. These volumes are prepared with special refer- 
ence to a thorough study of English literature, and their 
appeal is made, therefore, mainly to students who are 
willing to put time and thought into their work. For 
such persons it is impossible to overrate the value of the 
work which Professor Morley is now doing. He iscol- 
lecting, in a series of twenty volumes, an amount of ma- 
terial scattered through whole libraries, and which would 
otherwise be inaccessible save toa comparatively small 
number of —— For every purpose except that of 
distinctly original work with a view to new contribu- 
tions to the subject, Professor Morley’s “ English 
Writers”’ is all that is needed for the most thorough 
work in English literature. This volume completes the 
first division of the work, and with the five preceding 
volumes is well described by the sub-title— History 
of Eoglish Literature from the Earliest Times to the 
Pepa of Printing.” (New York: Cassell & Co. 

1.50.) 


Another important work has just flowed from the 
pen of M. Ernest Naville, of Geneva. Those who have 
read “Le Probléme du Mal ” need not to be assured of 
the system, logic, and exhaustiveness to be found in M. 
Naville’s essays. In the very thorough discussion of 
the great subject of freedom of the will, the author has 
collected in the volume before us, Le Libre Arbitre, 
Etude Philosophique, all, it would seem, that has been 
or can be said upon the subject. He analyzes and de-" 
fines at length the idea of liberty, gives the evidences 
of a free will and the objections to the doctrine of the 
freedom of the will. He then discusses the matter 
from the standpoint of materialism, of idealism, of ne- 
cessitarianism, and of spiritual religion. The result of 
this careful collection, sifting, arrangement, and con- 
densation of this vast discussion is that the human 
will is relatively free. It is the old conclusion to which 
we must all come after the most careful thought upon 
the ancient problem of the will. We are conscious of 
a freedom, but not absolute ; though we control forces, 
they likewise control us. Besides, in pare speculation, 
it appears that absolute freedom is, after all, fatalism. 
So the truth must lie between these two extremes of 
complete freedom and complete necessity. This is 
relative freedom. ~ (Paris: Fischbacher. ) 


The History of the Jewish Church in the Time of Jesus 
Christ. By Emil Schiirer, D.U. (New York : Scrib- 
ner & Welford. $3.) First Division, Volume II. We 
have heretofore given our readers some account of 
this invaluable work, the second division being the one 
first republished in this country. It is one of those 
scholarly works which afford the original material for 
writers and speakers. Not ietentaly not imaginative, 
not emotive, with nothing of glow or beauty about it, 
it is also wholly free from those defects which invari- 
ably accompany a cme written in a rhetorical, 
poetic, or pictorial form. He who uses this work must 
use it as a mine in which he delves, and from which he 
gathers materials which he must afterwards fuse in 
the furnace of his own mind, and shape into forms of 
beauty by his own brain-work. This second division 
of the “ History of the Jewish Church in the Time of_ 
Jesus Christ ” deals with its political history from B.c. 
175 to A.D. 135, and this second volume of that divis- 
ion, with such history from Herod’s death, B.c. 34, to 
the great revolution under Hadrian, a.p. 135, inclad- 
ing, of course, the siege and destruction of Jerusalem. 


The Book of Isaiah. By the Rev. George Adam 
Smith, M.A. Vol. If, Chaps. XL.-LXVI. (New 
York :' A. C. Armstrong & Son.) This is one of the 
“ Expositors’ Bible” Series. It occupies a position 
midway between Delitzsch and Driver ; less a com- 
mentary than the former, more of a commentary than 
the latter. As the reader will observe, it deals with 
the second Isaiah, whom the author regards, with nearly 
all modern scholars, as different from the author of 
the preceding chapters. If somewhat less judicial in 
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his tone than Dr. Delitzsch, and possibly somewhat 
more judicial than Driver, the author reaches the same 
conclusion. He treats the Book of Isaiah topically ; 
that is, by chapters or sections—sometimes groups 
of chapters—not verse by verse. This work is 
written for the English reader, and requires no 
knowledge of Hebrew on the of the stu- 
dent, in this respect differing from Delitzsch. Mr. 
Smith is less critical than Delitzsch, and gives the re- 
sults, not the processes, of criticism. He has a practi- 
cal quality, is sometimes genuinely eloquent, and often 
throws the illumination of a poet’s intuition on a theme 
or a passage. For a student of the English Bible who 
desires to obtain a comprehensive view of the prophe- 
cies of Isaiah, or the Isaiahs, and to read them in the 
light of the events amid which they were written and 
to which they refer, we know no work better than this 
of George Adam Smith. It is a capital illustration of 
the new criticism applied to the better elucidation of 
what is to most readers a series of enigmas. ($1.50.) 


The initial volume in what promises to be a very in- 
teresting. and useful series of handbooks under the 
general title of Epochs of American History has recently 
made its appearance with the imprint of Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. This volume is devoted to 
The Colonies, 1492-1750, and is from the hand of Reuben 
G. Thwaites, whose name is familiar by reason of its 
association with some very creditable historical work. 
The series will contain three small volumes, and will 
constitute a miniature history of the United States. 
The series will intentionally put detail into the back- 
ground and emphasize the broad outlines of National 
development, interpreting events as evidences of tend- 
ency and principle. A valuable feature of the series 
will be a series of bibliographies which will accompany 
each chapter. Both political and physical geography 
will receive especial attention, and each volume wi 
contain four maps. The first volume of the series is a 
very useful piece of historical writing, yranareen very 
successfully a vast variety of facts relating to colonial 
history. A broad philosophical treatment runs through 
the book, which presents colonization in this country 
not as a series of disconnected efforts but as a phase of 
history. English institutions and political habits are 
exhibited in the various stages through which they pass 
in adapting themselves to the new conditions, both po- 
litical and social, on this side the water. The books are 
designed to serve either as text-books or as handbooks 
for general reading. 


Studies in Literature, by John Morley (New York : 
Macmillan & Co.), is the latest volume of John Morley’s 
works, and the least valuable. It consists of essays, 
mainly of lite criticism, and John Morley is not a 
literary critic. He is political, historical, philosophi- 
cal, but he is not literary. He makes some true re- 
marks as to Wordsworth’s didacticism, but they are 
- somewhat trite ; and as his philosophy compels him to 
regard poetry as a creation by the poet, who imputes 
to nature and life what they do not really embody, 
he fails to see in Wordsworth what the lovers of Words- 
‘worth see—a real spiritual vision of life, veiled and yet 
revealed in nature. The essay on “ Aphorisms ” is in- 
teresting rather for the aphorisms brought together 
than for any profound or subtle or original remarks 
made upon them. The two best essays in the book are 
the one on “ Maine on Popular Government,” which is 
a keen bit of caustic criticism, but political, not literary, 
and the one entitled ‘* A Few Words on French Nodels,” 
which is a somewhat too vigorous self-defense from 
criticisms upon Mr. Morley’s writings on the French 
Encyclopedists and Revolutionists. On the whole, all 
that can be said of this volume is that those who 
possess its predecessors will need this volume to com- 
plete their set. ($1.50.) 


The second edition of the Rev. Howard MacQueary’s 
Evolution of Man and Christianity (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) is chiefly worthy of note for its preface, 
which is a defense of the author from his critics. This 
defense appears to us to contain some careless state- 
ments, as in its implication that Maurice, Kingsley, 
Robertson, and Farrar hold the same, or substantially 
the same, views as those advocated by Mr. MacQueary; 
some very sound doctrine, notably in its position that 
the Episcopal creeds are to be tested by the Scripture, 
not the Scripture by the creed, and that every clergy- 
man in that Church (and we may/add in any Protestant 
Church) has‘always a right to appeal against the tpsissi- 
ma verba of the creeds to the general teaching of the 
Scripture ; and some perfectly fair and just discrimi- 
nation, as in the explicit declarations that the rejection 
of the virgin birth and the bodily resurrection of the 
Christ do not necessarily involve rejection of his 
miraculous birth or real resurrection, still less the de- 
nial of the Incarnation or of the divinity of Christ. 


($1.75.) 


One of the most elaborate and ambitious of recent 
contributions to the ever-growing literature of cook- 
ery is Good Living, by Sara Van Buren Brugiére. 
This volume is admirably described by its title. It is 
not an attempt to aid housewives in economy ; it is 
an attempt to aid those who have some means in 
making their tables palatable and attractive. It rep- 
resents a very extensive first-hand knowledge of the 
subjects with which it deals. It is a book for those 
who wish and are able to live well, and for this class 
we know of no other volume which surpasses it in gen- 
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eral utility. It combines great variety with thorough 
knowledge, and affords a delightful resource to those 
who are studying to make attractive bills of fare, both 
in quality and in variety. The book is well made, thor- 


oughly practical in its suggestions, covers the whole — 


field, and contains an excellent index. (New York: 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.25.) 


The series of articles on the practical application of 
electricity to every-day uses which formed one of the 
best features of “ Scribner’s ine” last year has 
been put into book form under the apt title Electricity 
in Daily Life, together, we believe, with some new mat- 
ter. This is a book by itself, covering new ground in a 
new way. Nearly a dozen specialists treat in a popular 
way and with numerous illustrations such topics as the 
electric motor, electric railways, lighting systems, im- 
provements in telegraphy, laying ocean cables, naval and 
military uses of electricity, medical power of electricity, 
and electricity in the household. The exposition of 
the facts is clear and simple, and their grouping in this 
form affords opportunity for many seekers for informa- 
tion in this direction to obtain it in agreeable and read- 
able form. (New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.) 


The Story of My House, by George L. Ellwanger, 

which has escaped our attention longer than it ought, 
is a thoroughly delightful book with a somewhat mis- 
leading title. Mr. Ellwanger is a lover of nature and 
a student of books, and he is fortunate enough to pos- 
sess a literary quality of his own. These three ele- 
ments are combined in a series of fourteen short essays 
on such subjects as *‘ The Perfect House,” ‘‘ The Ideal 
Haven,” “My Study Wiudows,” ‘ My Indoor Gar- 
den,” “‘ Authors and Readers.” The little volume is 
a happy combination of the comfort and coziness of an 
ideal home, of glimpses of nature by one who loves it, 
and of recurring intimations of a delightful familiarity 
with the best books. The volume belongs to real 
literature as opposed to mere books of information or 
entertainment. It is a volume for those who. love 
books of quality. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50.) 


Messrs. A.C. McClurg & Co. (Chicago) are publishing 
two extremely attractive series of books, both in sub- 
stance and form. We have had occasion from time to 
time to commend the “ Laurel-Crowned Tales ” as fur- 
nishing an admirable selection of the classics of fiction. 
The same house have begun a new series which promises 
to be still more valuable. Under the title of “ Laurel- 
Crowned Letters,” they propose to issue selections from 
the best letters in literature. The first of these vol- 
umes contains the Best Letters of Madame de Sévigné, 
edited with an introduction by Edward Playfair Ander- 
son. Further selections in the same geries are the Best 
Letters of Lord Chesterfield, selec from both the 
series, and the Best Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu. These volumes are all very tasteful and well 
made. ($l each.) . 


The first two of Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s Bal- 
lads ave the first literary fruits of his Samoan resi- 
dence, and we must confess that we should have liked 
the tales better if they were told in that prose of which 
hé issuch a master. There is plenty of dramatic situ- 
ation and fire in them, but the measure drags, not 
sings. Jnshort, they are not, in the best sense, try. 
The third, “ Ticonderoga,” appeared in “ Scribner’s 

ine.” Taken all in all, we like best the shortest 
and last, “ Christmas at Sea,” in that, it is the least 
pretentious, most direct, and strongest as a dramatic 
picture. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.) 


The latest volume in the Camelot Series contains 
translations of four of Alfred de Musset’s Prose Come- 
dies. They are very characteristic pieces of work, and 
bring out very clearly the light touch, the quick and 
brilliant fancy, and the intellectual and moral restless- 
ness of a man who was fond of describing himself as 
the child of his “ Fantasio” is perhaps as good an 
expression of De Musset’s willful and wa mood 
as could be found in any of his prose work. The little 
book is full of interest and variety. (New York: A. 
Lovell & Co. 40 cents.) , 


A volume which will afford peculiar help to many is 
a new book of readings arranged for the Lenten season 
by Bishop Huntington, entitled Forty Days with the 
Master. Dr. Huntington is one of the few writers of 
a devotional spirit in this country. We have a large 
number of stimulating and very suggestive writers on 
religious themes, but there are few who have the medi- 
tative and devotional mood as Bishop Huntington pos- 
sesses it. The volume is issued by Messrs. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. ($1.) 


—In a communication to the Washington « Post,” 
on the question of ‘ cheap postage for cheap books,” 
Mr. A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress, says : “If 
I buy Professor Langley’s‘ New Astronomy’ in New 
York, I must pay twenty-eight cents to get it to Wash- 
ington by mail ; but I can receive one hundred vol- 
umes of the trash of Zola or Ouida for twenty-eight 
cents postage, because the Government charges just 
eight times as much to carry improving literature as 
for the opposite. Books of science, religion, and lit- 


erature are thus disfavored, and the advocates of cheap 


postage for cheap books call this popular education 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


_—More than 75,000 copies of Dr. Theodore L. Cuy- 
i r’s works have been sold by one English publishing 
ouse. 

—The oH re papers mention the death, in Ireland, 
at the age of ninety-five years, of Alice Bronté, a sister 
of the Rev. Patrick Bronté, and aunt of Charlotte 
Bronté. 

—Messrs. D. Lothrop Co. have recently published 
a new edition of Professor Austin Phelps’s refresh- 
ing and delightful book, “The Still Hour, or Com- 
munion with God.” Few books of a devotional 
character have proved so helpful to so large a number 
of people, or have made themselves so necessary. 

—The February number of the “ Book Buyer” con- 
tains an interesting portrait of Mr. George E. Wood- 
berry, whose “Studies in Letters and Life” was re- 
viewed in our columns last autumn. 

—From Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons we have re- 
ceived that old-time and always agreeable companion, 
Miss Edgeworth’s “ Stories for Children,” which has 
recently been added to Bohn’s Standard Library. 
__——An examination of the papers left behind a Mr. 
Kinglake has disclosed an abundance of interestin 
matter, fully warranting a compilation in biographica 
form. The work will be undertaken by Mr. Edward 
Pigott, licenser of plays, one of the historian’s oldest 
friends. 

—The British Museum authorities will publish the 
recently discovered work by Aristotle on “The Con- 
stitution of Athens”: in two forms, one an autotype 
facsimile, the other the printed text. The Longmans, 
Mr. Quaritch, and Kegan Paul & Co. are London agents 
for the work. | 

—The Life of Charles Brockden Brown, which Mr. 
Edward Irenzus Stevenson has had iu preparation for 
some time, is to be published by the Welsh, Fracker 
Company. The sub-title of the book, “A View of 
Post-Revolutionary Literature,” indicates that it covers 
a larger field than simply a biographic account of 
Brown. 

_ —A letter from Dickens to Angus Fletcher, dated 
in 1841, refers to the déath of Grip as follows : 

‘** Grip is no more. He was only illa day. I sent for the 
medical gentleman (a bird fancier in the New Road) on the 
first appearance of his indisposition. He promptly attended, 
and administered castor oil and warm gruel. Next day the 
patient walked in a thoughtful manner up and down the 
stable till the clock struck twelve at noon, then staggered 
twice, exclaimed ‘ Hal-loa, old girl!’—either as a remon- 
strance with his weakness or an apostrophe to Death, I am 
not sure which—and expired,”’ etc. 

—Edward Everett Hale says that when he was a 
young man, and a teacher in the Boston Latin School, 
two of his pupils were stepsons of George Bancroft. 
He was on intimate terms with the historian at that 
time. During one of their moonlight walks along Back 
Bay, Bancroft told Hale that he never permitted him- 
self to write, after he had been studying old documents 
for material, until he had read a chapter or two of 
Gibbon or some other master of style, because he 
would not risk falling into the method of a mere 


annalist. 


—The February number of the “ Art Magazine ” 
contains a fine reproduction of Millais’s portrait of John 
Ruskin as a frontispiece accompanying an article on 
“ Portraits of Ruskin,” the first of, which represents 
him at the age of three and a half, the last of which 


‘in this issue gives his face in 1876, at tifty-seven. It may 


be assumed that the second number of this article will 
give his portrait at a later age. The most attractive 
feature in the January “ Portfolio” is an etching en- 
titled “ The Choristers,” which is very rich and very 
delicate in its effects of light and shade. : 
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FEBRUARY 19, 1891. 


Correspondence. 


THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS.’ 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In reply to the question “ What do you 
mean by the forgiveness of sins ?” I wish 
to say that, when we forgive them who 
sin against us, for the same reason that 
God forgives us when we sin against him, 
we have no doubt that the sins we forgive 
are forgiven in heaven. 

God forgives us our sins “for his 
name’s sake.” Christ, the Son of mau, 
has suffered for us since “ judgment 
came upon all men to condemnation.” 
‘‘ He bare and carried them all the days 
of old, and in all their afflictions He was 
afflicted.” 

When we contemplate this truth and 
recogniza the presence of our God in 
humiliation and suffering, in and for 
those who sin against us, it is blessed to 
forgive as he forgives, and to be made 
partakers of his suffering. 

Yours in love and truth, J. M.S. 

II. 

To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

- If I read the Bible rightly, “sin is 
transgression of the law”—God’s law. A 
person may commit a sin and thereby do 
me a wrong or an injury. I may forgive 
the wrong done me, but I cannot forgive 
the sin. He has not broken my law, but 
God’s. ‘Who can forgive sin but God 
only?” It was Christ’s testimony to his 
own divinity that he did forgive sin. 

I believe the Roman Catholic Church 
teaches that the Pope and the priests 
have power to forgive sin, but we Prot- 
estants have been taught, “ the soul that 
sinneth it shall die ”—unless God himself 
Am I right ? 

FP. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In answer to your request that some of 
your readers would tell you what they 
mean by forgiveness of sin, I will say 
that I think I find in the Bible the sub- 
ject of forgiveness presented in two as- 
pects—forgiveness as exercised by man, 
and forgiveness as exercised by God. 

Christ. says, If thy brother trespass 
against thee, forgive his trespass as thou 
dost wish thy heavenly Father to forgive 
thee. As well as I can judge from the 
Bible narratives, man can only forgive a 
sin against himself: he cannot forgive a 
trespass against another person or against 
the community. When we forgive one 
who has sinned against ourselves, we re- 
ceive a blessing in our own soul, but we 
do not necessarily affect the heart of the 
one who has sinned. He may still feel 
that he must go to God and say, 
“ Against Thee, and Thee only, have I 
sinned, and done this evil in Thy sight.” 
He must have God’s forgiveness to have 
true peace of soul. Thus we find that all 
sin is against God, and therefore he can 
forgive all sin; and we also find why 
man’s forgiveness of his fellow-man can- 
not of itself bring peace; because there is 
a Being behind the fellow-man who has 
been trespassed against. But beyond God 
no one can go, and therefore God’s edict 
of forgiveness is final, and he says to the 
soul, Go in peace ; thy sins, all thy sins, 
be forgiven thee. And that soul has no 
more conscience of sin; it is freed from 
condemnation. 

Have I answered the 


forgive our sin. 


CHEAP MONEY AND PLENTY. 


To the Editors.of The Christian Union: 
Your discussion of the silver coina 


question leads me to express strong dis-. 


sent from your views upon one or two 
points. 

Without going into the whole merits 
of the silver controversy (which I do not 
‘pretend to have studied as closely as some 
- other economic questions), let me say 
that the debtor class, as a whole, have no 
reason to complain of the law as it 
stands. Our National debt, it is true, 
was contracted at a time when both gold 
and silver were freely coined. But then, 
and for a long time afterwards, gold 
was, relatively speaking, cheaper than 
silver, and our would have 
unanimously rejected any proposition 
that the “Aebt should be . paid in 


1 See editorial on this subject. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


nothing but silver standard dollars. 
As a matter of fact, there were prac- 
tically no American silver dollars in 
circulation before or during the war. I 
never saw one in my life before 1878 ; 
and I never met anybody who had seen 
one. The universal understanding, when 
the debt was contracted, was that it 
would be paid in gold, if paid at all. 
Now, it is a rule of common sense and 
common law that contracts are to be in- 
terpreted according to what both parties 
understood them to mean, without much 
regard to the precise words used. Under 
that rule our National debt ought to be 
paid in gold. 

But I care little about this. The Na- 
tional debt is only a small part of the 
debts of our people to each other. When 
were the great mass of debts contracted? 
Undoubtedly, under the limited silver 
coinage law, which existed between 1878 
and 1890. There is no injustice or hard- 
ship inflicted upon either debtor or cred- 
itor by keeping the law as it was. In- 
justice is done to creditors by the change 
in the amount of coinage going on under 
the new statute of 1890 ; but most of the 


- large creditors are Republicans, and this 


change was made as part of a bargain 
for a Republican victory ; so that they 
have no right to complain, and probably 
do not complain. 

There is, then, no ground for demand- 
ing free silver coinage as a mere matter 
of justice to the debtor class. Whether it 
is just or wise, for other reasons, I do 
not care to discuss at this moment. But 
if it is to be adopted, let us make no mis- 
take as to the purpose which is desired to 
be attained by it or the means by which 
that end can a reached. Neither let us 
be committed to any schemes which go 
beyond that purpose. 

he whole aim and object of the vast 
mass of voters who, having no interest in 
silver mining, demand free coinage, is 
to make money cheaper and more abun- 
dant. They insist upon cheapness quite 
as much as upon abundance, probably 
more. For there has been an immense 
expansion of ‘our currency within the 
last few years, without giving the small- 
est satisfaction to the “friends of sil- 
ver ;” because the gold standard has 
been maintained and money has not be- 
come “cheap.” Mr. Spahr’s proposition 
that all silver offered at the mint shall be 
coined, but that the price of the silver 
coins shall be kept up to the level of gold, 
will therefore be wholly unacceptable to 
either side of the controversy, because, 
if it were possible to accomplish it, it 
would produce a result which nobody 
wants. No, not even Mr. Spahr, for he 
does not want it himself ; he only favors 
it in the belief that it will satisfy every- 
body else —whereas it will satisfy nobody 
and would simply enrage all advocates 
of free coinage, except the silver mine 
owners. I may be mistaken in thinking 
that even they would not accept it ; but 
I do think so. They would know that it 
was too good a thing to last, yet not good 
enough to insure their fortunes while it 
did last. At all events, these are not 
the men who control the situation. The 
Farmers’ Alliances and the millions of 
voters who have the control distinctly 
want a dollar which shall cost them only 
seventy-five cents, so that prices may 
rise while debts shrink. I do not pre- 
tend to feel indignant over this. It is not 
just, of course, but it is‘not a whit more 
unjust than the general course of our 
National legislation of late years, bought 
and paid for as it has been by the men 
of wealth. In the general robbery which 
is going on, I see no reason why the 
farmers should not have their share, if 
they can get it. Being one of those 
enemies of the human race whom farm- 
ers carefully exclude from their Alli- 
ances, I have a comfortable conviction 
that they can’t get it. But let them try. 

Your editorial proposition astonishes 
me more than Mr. Spahr’s. It is that we 
shall take refuge in a new development 
of that patent cure-all, a protective tariff. 
Every tariff yet known has been devised 
for the express purpose of forcing money 
to come into the protected country, and 
to stay in when it came. You propose a 


tariff to keep the precious thing out. You 
propose to make silver money, and then 
to shut money out. I wish, oh ! how I wish, 
that this scheme might be adopted ; be- 
cause I want to see the whole tariff sys- 
tem swept out of existence, and this would 
do it. i 


prayed for the passage of the 


McKinley bill, because it was sure ‘to be 
fatal in the end to the protective tariff, 
and it has drivem out of Congress one-half 
of its supporters. If Speaker Reed would 


now only put silver on the prohibitory 


list, the other hailf of his followers would 
disappear in like manner. I had a robust 
faith in Major McKinley, which has been 
rewarded, but I, caunot muster enough 
faith in a silver tariff even to pray for 
its adoption. 

What would be the result of such a 
scheme? All American silver being 
paid for in gold at par, American silver 
mine owners would make enormous 
profits, adding one-third to their present 
incomes, without any increase in their 
expenses. There would be no greater 
expansion of the currency than that 
which goes on now, to say the least. In 
my judgment, would go instantly 
to a premium and out of circulation, pro- 
ducing a sudden and great contraction. 
This would be the very reverse of what 
the Western and Southern farmers want ; 
and they would put a stop to it, m about 
thirty days, by issuing greenbacks and 
abolishing the tariff on silver, with the 
tariff on most other things as well. If I 
am in error as to this, then contraction 
would go on until everybody who had 
not stored up gold in advance would be 
ruined. Silver miners would draw gold 
for silver as long as the Government had 
any gold; but that would soon come to 
an end. And, as no government would 
ever_allow things to proceed to that 
length, Congress would be instantly con- 
vened, and would make remarkably short 
work with the tariff. 

No: if we mast have free coinage, let 
us have plenty of silver, so that there 
may be plenty of money, such as it is. 
We shall need all that other nations will 
give us, to supply the place of the gold 
which will go out of circulation. 

My next criticism is upon your as- 
sumption that a local statute, prescrib- 
ing that a “dollar” in contracts shall 
mean a gold dollar, would be an attempt 
to nullify a Federal law. Such a local 
law was enacted by California during 
the war, and was sustained by the courts. 
It is perfectly constitutional and proper. 
The interpretation of contracts belongs 
to the States. Congress has nothing to 
do with it. Any State has a perfect 
right, legally and morally, to delare that, 
in future contracts, a “dollar” shall mean 
a gold dollar or a silver dollar or a 
Spanish dollar or a five-franc piece. It 


has even a right to say that “onedollar” | 


shall mean “two dollars” or fifty cents. 
There are cases in which a “ thousand ” 
is declared by law to mean twelve hun- 
dred, and a “ hundred” to mean one hun- 
dred and twelve. If Eastern legislatures 
are sincere in their opposition to free 
silver coinage, they will adopt this simple 
and perfectly legitimate measure of pro- 
tection against it. 
Yours very respectfully, 
Tuomas G. SHEARMAN. 


Inquiring Lriends, 


[Any subscriber sending an ingutry on any sud- 
ject to The Christian ian accompanied unth a 
postage stamp, will receive a reply either through 
the columns of the paper or by personal letter. 

answer be given as promptly as practi- 
c 


Your article entitled ‘‘ A Bit of History ”’ 
in The Christian Union of January 29 suggests 
a few questions which I would like to ask: 1. 
During the seventy years in which you say 
gold and silver were treated as equally money 
by the Latin Monetary Union, was the coin- 
age of each constantly unlimited by law, and 
were gold and silver coin always interchange- 
able in any quantity in the ratio of one ounce 
of gold to fitteen and one-half ounces of sil- 
ver? 2. You say “about 1873, Germany, 
having formerly used silver, determined to 
replace it with gold ; other countries followed 
her example, the United States among them.”’ 
There must have been profound reasons for 
3guch a change. What were they ? * 


1. Daring the existence of the Latin 
Union the several States of this Union 
coined all gold and silver brought to them 
at a fixed ratio of 154 of silver to 1 of 
gold, such coin being legal tender to any 
amount in the several States of the 
Union. Under this system the extreme 
variation in the value of the two metals 
did not exceed three per cent., while in 
the average, over a series of years, the 
variation was scarcely perceptible. 2. 
Why Germany took the action she did 
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we cannot state. The advocates of bi- 
metallism aver that it was a'stock-jobbing 
operation, taken for the purpose of drain- 
ing France of her gold, and that the free 
coinage of silver was abandoned by the 
Latin Union in order to protect the 
States of the Latin Union from such 
drainage. 3. To your other questions we 
must answer generally that the “ debtor 
class” is a vague ferm, inclu ing those 
who at the time have debts to pay, and 
that in our judgment an international 
monetary union, on the basis of the 
Latin Union, would keep gold and silver 
at a fixed ratio, and that, in our judg- 
ment, the experience of the Latin Union 
rong sufficient demonstration of this 
act. 


‘In Bishop Westcott’s excellent little book 
on ** The Bible inthe Church,” the following 
words appear as a motto: “Our Teacher 
said, Show yourselves tried bankers.”’ In 
the ** Old Testament Student ’’ for February, 
in an article on ** St. Paul as a Business Man,”’ 
Professor A.C. Zenos says: ** The tradition 
is trustworthy which ascribes to him [Christ 

e saying,’ Be ye skillful money-changers.’ ”’ 
Can you tell me where the original of this 
quotation can be found? If possible, please 
reprint the words. W. s. J. 


The point is discussed in Trench’s 

‘“‘ Notes on the Parables,” page 229. The 
saying was attributed, not only to Christ, 
but likewise to the Apostles, especially 
to Paul. It was accordingly connected 
sometimes with Matt. xxv., 27, where the 
word “bankers” (A. V. “exchangers ”’) 
occurs ; sometimes with 1 Thess. v., 21, 
22. The quotation varied in form: 
ginesthe dokimot (or kalot, or phronimoi) 
trapezitai. Modern views as to the origin 
of it differ. 


In The Christian Union of February 27, 
1890, in an article on ‘‘ Creeds,’’ by Wolcott 
Calkins, Acts viii., 37 is spoken of as a spuri- 
ous passage. Why is it so called ss" ‘ 


Because it is not found in any of the 
mostancient MSS. It is generally sup- 
posed to have crept into the text from 
the formularies of baptism. 


Does not Dr. Abbott in the Sunday-school 
lesson of January 29th issue do great injus- 
tice to the memory of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
when he classes her with Jezebel, Borgia, 
ete.? Is it not the ** Bloody Mary ’”’ that he 
means ? H. L. B. 


No. There is no mistake. We re- 
gard Mary, Queen of Scots, as one of the 
most unprincipled characters in history ; 


far worse morally than “ Bloody Mary.’ 


Will you please publish as soon as possible 
the address of Anthony Comstock? I wis 
to bring to his knowledge a matter which 
needs attention. F. B. 


41 Park Row, New York City. 


In the column of ‘‘ Inquiring Friends” in 
The Christian Union for January 15, L. F. K. 
speaks of the English Church as a seceder 
from the Roman Church: That is a common 
misstatement. It could not be the fact, for 
the English Church was never the Roman 
Church. From the time of its planting in 
England—or rather Britain—in the first 
century, it has been Ecclesia Anglica. For 
a time it was under the usurped authority of 
the Pope, but ceaseless protest was made b 
the English bishops. Finally, the Chure 
seized the poet given by the quarrel 
between Henry VIII. and Pope Clement 
VII., and cast off Rome’s assumed authority. 
The King was then made the head of the 
Church of England, “* in so far as the law of 
Christ permits.”’ B. 


If E. M. D. will write to J. Ryan, 243 East 
Fifty-ninth Street, New York, inclosing 
stamp, she will receive the information de- 
sired in regard to the weaving of silk rag cur- 
tains. E. D. D. 


A. M. R.— 
And the parson made it his text that- week, 
and he said likewise, 
That a lie:which is half a truth is ever the black- 
est of lies. 
—[{Tennyson, ‘‘ The Grandmother,”’ Stanza 
8. A.S. C. 


Can any one tell me from what poem the 
following lines are taken : 


‘** On the edge of the grass, at the foot of the 


steep, 
God planted a garden, a garden of sleep.”’ 


They have been put to music also. 
| N. G. 


Miss H. Adele Streeter, of Fulton, N. Y., 
is very anxious to procure a copy of the In- 
dian Supplement published with The Chris- 
tian Union of the date of October 6, 1887. 
We have no copies of that date left on hand 
except those bound in our own files. If any 
reader has a copy of the Indian —_ lement 
which he or she is willing to part with, afavor | 


« 
| 
— 
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would be conferred upon Miss Streeter by 
communicating with her on the subject. 


The poem entitled ‘‘ The Death of Napo- 
leon’’ can be found ina collection of prose and 

oetry called ** Crown Jewels,’’ compiled by 

enry Davenport Northrop, D.D. The poem 
is on page 59 of that work, and the author is 
Isaae McLellan. F. B.S. 


Will some kind readers of The Christian 
Union help the Sunday-school of very poor 
colored people by sending Sunday-school 
helps, papers, singing books, and simple 
books ? ould especially like ‘*Our Little 
Ones.’”’ Also pictures, papers, etc., for the 
amusement and instruction of children. Any 
number of old illustrated papers, Pr 
simple papers and books can be used among 
sailors who are destitute of all printed mat- 
ter. Address Mrs. G. R. Johnson, Nassau, 
Bahamas. 


A.—The poem “‘ Perfect Through Suffer- 
ing’? can be found in the ‘‘ Silver Cross,” 
November number, 1890. Address Central 
Council of the Order of King’s Daughters, 
No. 47 West Twenty-second Street, New 
York. S. E. W. 


‘*ag TO THE ENGLISH SPARROW.”’ 


I regret to have wounded the sensibility of 
our correspondent A. L. L.,’’ as is made 
nown to be the fact by his note in your issue 

of February 12. But that the English spar- 
row should be classed with the pests fit only 
to be destroyed becomes evident to all who 
thoroughly make his acquaintance. Let me 
quote from a communication addressed to 
me by a farmer who is a close observer of 
birds and aninals : 

‘If any bird is to be used by sportsmen 
for their shooting sypeay I think the Eng- 
lish sparrow should be the victim. He is 
such a pest that some systematic method 
must be followed in order to be rid of him. 
Associations should be formed in every town, 
of true lovers of nature ; a certain day should 
be set apart for their (the sparrows’) destruc- 
tion, say in the late autumn or winter when 
our lovely song sparrow would not be in dan- 
ger of being confounded with his English 
cousin. The work should be done as thorough- 
ly as possible. We miss the song of the robin, 
the oriole, the wren, and other native song- 
sters whose habit has been to nest about and 
near the house. | notice the man in Utah who 
took the ‘American Agriculturist’ prize for 
wheat estimated that his yield had been di- 
minished a number of bushels per acre by the 
depredations of this bird. I have seen them 
here so thick on a shock of wheat in the field 
that it had more the color of the birds than 
the wheat. The idea of introducing these 
grain-eating birds to rid the country of insect 

ests must have been hatched in some un- 

eveloped brain, and the man who introduced 
them should be hung in effigy in every town 
and hamlet in the Union.”’ 

I fear to burden your columns, and will 
halt at this point, although this is not the 
half of my farmer friend’s indictment. I 
have no apology to make for letting it be 
known that the English sparrow is 
baked in a pie, for that is his one redeeming 

uality. It this idea is ‘‘ calculated to injure 

e moral sense of any boy or girl,’’ it would 
be well to have an opinion from Mr. John Bur- 
roughs, or some other recognized authority, 
introduced as a selection into our school 
readers. KuHAM. 


One word more as to the r sparrows— 
and we think it more than they are worth. 
When they drive away the other birds—as 
they do—and give us only their senseless 
chatter instead of bird songs, we are perfectly 
willing to have them baked in a pie or served 
up in any other form. We never did approve 
of piracy. X, 

Other correspondents criticise Kham’s 
suggestion as heartless because of the 
deception involved. 


POOR LEMUEL! 


Says “ Listener” of the Boston “ Trans- 

cript :” 

ere is a note which has come to the 
Listener in the good faith of one who 
sends with it her name and place of 
residence : 

Will the kind Listener please relate the in- 
torview between Lemuel Barker and the 
confidence man, locating the seat on the 
Common where it occurred, stating also who 
was or is Lemuel Barker, and thus gratify 
many inquirers ? LETITIA. 

This is a question which the Listener 
has heard asked before; and he has 


ctures, heard that the policeman whose beat in- 


cludes the Common has been asked often 
to show to visitors this momentous bench 
where Lemuel Barker sat. The police- 
man has owned himself stumped by the 
question, though it ought not to be hard 
to locate the bench upon which Lemuel 
would have sat if he had beena real per- 
son, and if the episode in his imaginary 
career had been actual history. Mr. 
Howells ought to be flattered by such in- 
quiries as this. They indicate that, 
though he is accused of being a realist 
who writes fiction that is too dreadfully 
commonplace for anything, he is really 
contributing to the romantic legends of 
a venerable city. Great is the power of 
fiction! Tourists who come to see the 
city do not ask for the site of the Province 
House or the scene of the Boston Mas- 
sacre, but demand immediately to be 
taken to the grave of Mother e in 
the Granary, and to the seat in the Com- 
mon upon which Lemuel Barker sat. 


AN AFGHAN TRICK. 


When Major Lumsden was in Afghan- 
istan, the Sardar or Kandabar expressed 
a desire one day to see the rifle practice 
of the English. In the course of the 
shooting he saw some sparrows’ heads 
shot off, and, whilst expressing great 
astonishment at the feat, remarked that 
it was much more difficult to shoot at a 
hen’s egg and smash it than to knock off 
any number of sparrows’ heads. The 
Major and his friends laughed at this 
nice difference, but the Sardar was deter- 
mined that his assertion should at once 
be put to the test, and accordingly or- 
dered one of his attendants to fetch an 
egg and suspend it against the opposite 

lofthe court. This being done, firing 
was commenced by the English, and, to 
their amazement, after some dozen shots, 
the egg was unharmed. The Sardar and 
his attendants maintained their gravity, 
and every moment volunteered some ex- 
euse for the miss, as each bullet failed to 
smash the egg. Presently, by accident, 


a ball happened to sever the thread by. 


which it was suspended, and down fell 
the egg upon the’pavement below, but, to 
the astonishment of Major Lumsden and 
his friends, did not smash. The trick 
was now apparent, and they joined the 
Sardar and his friends in a hearty laugh 
at the deception. The heir apparent had 
or the egg by having its contents 

lown out through a hole at the end. 
The empty egg-shell, as light as a 
feather, was pushed aside by the wind 
of the bullet, and could not be struck. 


Herbert 


NOW READY: 


D. Ward’s Absorbing Story of Amer- 
ican School Life, 


The New Andover. 


The ‘*‘New Senior at Andover’’ isa 
realistic story of life at that famous 
old Phillips Academy at Andover (‘‘the 
American Rugby’’), in which persons 
and places are drawn with a master 
hand, and the trials and experiences 
of boarding-school life are made the 
center of continued and dramatic ac- 
tion, spiced with humor and touched 
with pathos. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.25. 


At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3 ist, 1890. 
ASSETS. 


Real Estate, including the Equitable Buildings and pur- _ 
chases under foreclosure of mortgages.............. 17,151,152.24 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (Market Value, 
$4,'782,230.00)......... 3,738,378.75 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, including 
10,007,885.09 
Cash in Bank and in transit (since received and invested) 8,694,854.78 
Interest and Rents due and accrued, Deferred Premiums 
3,514,831.88 
Total Assets, December 31, 1890.......... .. $119,243,744.47 
LIABILITIES. 
Total Liabilities, including the Reserve 
on all existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard)....... $95,503,297.13 
Total Undivided Surplus, over 4% Reserve... $23,740,447.34 


We certify to the correctness of the above calculation of the reserve and 


surplus. 


From this surplus the usual dividends will be made. 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS, J. G. VAN CISE, Actuaries. 


INCOME. 


Premiums 


$29,352,507.97 
5, 684,175.27 


$35,036,683.24 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by Death and Matured Endowments 


$8,817,940.27 


Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities and Discounted 


Endowments 


New Assurance written in 1890.............. 


Total Outstanding Assurance 


4,438,731.44 


Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange..... 
General Expenses, State, County and City Taxes..... 


3,958,059.95 
31379,330.42 


$20,594,062.08 


$203,826, 107.00 
720,662,473.00 


I hereby certify, that after a personal examination of the securities and 
accounts described in this¥statement, I find the same to be true and correct 


as stated. 


JOHN A. McCALL, Comptroller. 


DIRECTORS. 
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Horace Porter, 
Edward W. Scott, 
C. B. Alexander, 
Geo. DeF. L. Day, 


D. Jones, 
evi P. Morton, 
John A. McCall, . 
Charles S. Smith, 
T. Low, 
A. Van Bergen, 
T. DeWitt 
Oliver Ames, 
Eustace C. Fitz, 
S. H. Phillips, 
Henry R. Wolcott, 
Gustav G. Pohl, 

. F. DeNavarro, 

ames H. Dunham, 

aniel R. Noyes, 
Waldo Adams. 


uyler, 


THE 
is far superior to an 


mbroidery 
ogue and price list 


now 
— sent on recei 


in use. 
pt of 10 cents; beau Oo 
FORSYTH MFG. CO., 


FORSYTH COMBINATION RUG AND | MACHINE 


new designs for roidery patterns 
ral t t of 25 2 
204 Dearhorm Ste 


ent free. THE 


STE 


——STEEL PENS-— 


THE BEST MADE. 


A monthly for home and school, 
KINDERGARTEN, 
mothers. $1.50a year. Sample copy 6 cents. 


Alice B. Co... 161 LaSalle 8t., Chieage, 


STAMMERING, 


And all 
men For inte siation tee from 


WATER-COLORS. 
Perhaps many readers of The Christian Union have 
of Landsca Public Buildings which they 
would like worked up as a pic in water-colors or 


pen and ink for illustrative ses. I make a spe- 
cialty of this class of work. Geeteupeatonee solicited. 


CO. W. SUMNER, 258 Pearl Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Those answering an advertisement will BX 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 


Publisher by that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


= = 3 = 
Mi 44 
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Financial. 


Quite an unlooked-for feature has 
entered into the conditions of the t 
week relating to money, namely, a moder- 
ate shipment of gold to Europe. It was 
unlooked for, because it was not made 
on the basis of exchange. The price of 
pterling bills, although higher than a 
week ago, would not admit of the ship- 
ment in the regular course, but it was 
more expedient for the Bank of England 
to draw on us for gold to re iy sting 
its borrowings of the B of France, 
three months ago, than to spare the full 
- £3,000,000 from its own vaults. So the 
draft was made to the extent of nearly 
two million dollars, shipped on Saturday. 
The closing rate of exchange, however, 
makes the difference between it and the 
shipping rate so great—nearly one per 
cent.—that the movement seems to have 
stopped for the time being. The lower- 
ing of quotations for stock and securities 
on account of this gold movement—some 
two to three per cent.—started foreign 
buying of these here, and that seemed 
also to aid in checking the gold draft. 
Whether we shall have a further draft on 
us in the coming week depends, prob- 
ably, on whether this purchasing of our 
securities will continue. It is true that the 
_ apprehension of legislation by Congress 
on silver has been a powerful influence 

inst foreign buying of our shares. 
et it is getting to be pretty well under- 
stood, here at least, that no radical legis- 
lation will take place ; it is known that the 
President would not permit any drastic bill 
t> become a law were it possible, and 
the active and influential movement in 
the large cities, resulting in very em- 
phatic protests against these wild schemes 
of a few silver advocates from the min- 
ing States, aided by the opposition party 
in Congress, has begun to turn the tide 
of feeling with all the more intelligent 
and well-informed advocates, who begin 
to see that disaster would follow the un- 
limited silver coinage proposition, so 
that, as is always the case in the end, 
the reasonable view is being taken and 
the disposition to abandon the radical 
movement is already asserting itself at 
Washington. 

It is a pity that we have so many dem- 
agogues in places of public trust, who 
can upset confidence and frighten capital 
away from enterprises here by continual 
agitation of this extreme theory of free 
coinage, for the sake of gaining favor 
with ignoranceé\and prejudice. What is 
now needed is a concerted move on the 
part of all educational instrumentalities 
in order to enlighten men everywhere of 
the folly and peril of this forbidden step. 
. In the meantime we must expect periodi- 
cal unsettlement of the great interests of 
the country on this subject so long as 
there are so many legislators who are 
short-sighted and unscrupulous enough 
to seek political capital on this live; but 
it is, in reality, not probable—indeed 
hardly possible—at present, for any such 
measure to become law. This ship- 
ment of gold, it has been said, is partly 
due to foreign fear on this subject, but 
we can hardly believe that financiers 
abroad are fully posted about the con- 
ditions here, and therefore cannot credit 
such an idea as free coi - The con- 
dition of the Bank of England indicates 
that gold shipments now are not to be on 
a large scale, for money in open market 


in London is very easy, and the season for | 


gold shipping, on a business basis, has 


not yet arrived; it usually comes later in 


the spring. 

The first week in February has been 
looked forward to as a point of time 
when we might look for a falling off in 
railway earnings. The failure, or par- 
tial failure, of both the corn and wheat 
crops last year, it has been argued, must, 
sooner or later, exhibit itself in the West 
and Northwest carrying trade. Our rail- 
way traffic must fall off, it has been 
urged, on this account, in the early 
mouths of this year ; yet we are receiv- 
ing a large number of reports from these 
sections, and they furnish no encourage- 
ment to this view. Earnings all over 


the country are heavier than a year ago, 


while the to © in these western sec- 
tions, naturally, is lighter. This shows 
that the new schedules of advanced rates 


are being realized and adhered to. It | ana 


must be plete to. the 
their chief hope is to work in unison and 
on some such lines as are being laid out 
by the Association recently organized by 
the Presidents, which, while not abso- 
lutely identical with the old pooling sys- 
tem, is somewhat of that nature, yet 
within the conditions of the present stat- 
ute.» A virtual combination of great 
railway interests seems to be the safe 
and permanent course in the face of 
threatened State legislation in the West. 

The week in Wall Street has witnessed 


a very moderate reaction from the rising | #>* 


market of the past month ; but there has 
been only a slight realizing, and that by 
ies who do not wait long before buy- 
ing back again. Until Congress adjourns 
—and it is known that no extra session is 
to be had—we cannot expect a decided 
bull movement ; but with silver no longer 
a factor, we may look for both foreign 
and domestic buying on a r scale 
than that of our present limited market. 
Money closes at two to two and one-half 
per cent., and the supply exceeds the de- 
mand at these low rates. 
The bank statement is as foollows : 


increase........ eee $4,162, 100 
Specie, decrease.......... 424,200 
tenders, decrease. . 682,200 


This leaves the surplus reserve of the 
city banks at $18,492,700. Time loans 
are four and one-half to five per cent. 

WALL STREET. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 


Capital subscribed, - -  $2,000,000.00 
Paid in (cash), - -  1,000,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits, 396,716.85 
Assets, - - - - 11,168,685.04 


The well-known firm of accountants, Bar- 
row, Wade, Guthrie & Co., of London, Man- 
chester, and New York, upon auditing the 
accounts of the Company, as published June 
30th, 1890, appended thereto the following 
certificate : 


Maving examined the books of the Equi- 
table orteage Company, we hereby cer- 
tify that the foregoing accounts and state- 
ment are in con county therewith, and we 

8 n 
om the 36th June, 1890. 
rrow, e. Guthrie & Co; 
New York, 16th Oct., 1890. 


6 Per Cent. Bo tures. 
ree mon 
All first - class 


OFFICES: 


| Lon England. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Beal Estate Board Building, - - - 


Chicago. 


{nvestments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


OORRESPONDENOE SOLIOITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORE, 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financia 


P ughout the West for many years, every 
investment, exception, profitable 
satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


FINANCIAL. | 


FINANCIAL. 


The CRNTRAL TRUST 00. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Succeeding the Loan Business of 
HAYDEN & DICKINSON. 


We have for sale choice First Mo 
Denver City Real Esta 

Farms. We can 

securities, and will collect and remit interest free of 


charge to investors. e deal only in se- 

curities thas we have given careful 

sonal e tion and believe to be 

absolute'v safe. We O shall have, from 
e tr time, first- class M 

Schoo! Dis ‘rict, and other Bonds. We invite corre- 

8 a the best of references, 


est. 
Directors :—F. D. Levering, Pres.; C. E. Dickin- 
om, R. N. Sec’y ; E. H. Smith, 
Treas. ; Thos. 8. Hayden. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
The Middlesex 


Banking Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 


be secured 
posit ot it with, the Union 
e ork. oun’ - 
be lac, Tras 
tors, © 


law. Connecticut 
vest in these 
FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 


The American Guaranty Loan-& 
Investment Co. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the Btate of Colorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000. 


916 Seventeenth Street, - Denver, Colo. 
M. VAN BUREN, Szcrerarr. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


8 per cent. on improved inside property. 
10 per cent. net on improved irri- 
gated farms. 

ALL LOANS FULLY GUARANTEED, 


Rererencs: Denver National Bank. 


ERICAN 


No. 1738 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue its 8 Per Cent. Preferred, Com- 
mon, and Installment Shares—the best 
and safest investment now offered to the pub- 
lic. Competent and experienced financiers 
have examined and approved its plans and 
methods. A limited amount of this stock is 
offered, subject to prior sale. 

Write for prospectus and full information. 


BETTER THAN 
7%. MORTGAGES 


The National Realty Co. will sell for a short 
time lots in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, within one- 
half to th uarters of a mile of the Court-house 
and center of the city, at prices from $300 to $400 per 
lot. The money obtained from the sale of these lots 
will be expended by the company in the equipment 
of a large linen mill already erected near the lots of- 
fered for sale. Apply for maps and circulars to 


NATIONAL REALTY CO., 


103 State Street, - Boston, Mass. 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX OITY, IA., 
Invites correspondence regarding ite MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A BAF 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Minn. 
Loans and Investments. 


L. W. Treasurer Northwestern 
Company, Washington, D. O.; Duluth, Minn. 


DENVER-COLORADO. 


Net on improved inside property from one 
to fi 
8% mation and references 


F. CARMICHAEL. Denver. Gol. 


W BX loan m 

can get 7 or 
no taxes to 
H. 


at 5 per cent. when you 
with equal ity and 
ay? For particulars write to 


merce, 


KANSAS Cli 


The Real Estate market in Chicago, Den- 
ver, Salt Lake, etc., ts excited—prices high, 
if not at their highest. Kansas City’s now 
four years of quiet and repentance has 
brought down her prices to ** bed-rock,”’ and 
buyers are now quietly in this market for 
the extraordinary bargains to be found at 
the end of such a period of depression. 


= IH. L. JOHNSON & CO. 


INVESTMENT BROKERS, 


712 Wyandotte Street, - Kansas City, Mo. 
the great thing 
SAFETY 
in an Invest- 


ment, rather than high rate of interest. 
We have loaned in twenty years 


TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS 


without loss to any customer. 

Let us tell you what we can do for you 
in the way of something not only safe, but 
paying a good rate of interest. 

None of our customers are wait- 
ing for their interest. ? 


American Investment Co., 
150 Nassau Street, New York Oity. 


A. L. Onmssy, 


E. 8. Onmssy, 
President H. E. Simmons, 


Vice- 
Prest’s. 


in halt an hour a common 
man can get the principal facts 
about lending money west and 
be really more intelligent on 
the subject than many whe 
either send thets money here 
or talk against it. 


ing Little or Much.” 
Tus Kansas Cit¥ iNveSTMENT COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or — 
Portsrianth New Hampshire. 


Hartford, Connecticut. 

Office John Jeffries & Sons. Boston 
HAS DOUBLED in 
ulation in TWO YEA 


PUEBLO stn 


840. It has the only steel works west 
tour! iver’ (employing 1300 mon) three ot 

onal us manufactu indus- 

00,000. Has 

cit correspond- 


Real estate in Pueblo is cheaper t 

{ e United Sta 

of its sise and opportunities in In 
Agents, Pueblo, Colo. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


By reference too map of the United States and Oan- 
that DUL is same 


ada, you Pv) 
from Buffalo and all points 
than 300 


Duluth is 
nearly TEN THOU- 
insures a 
advance in real estate. Write for 
posh i full inf with maps, etc. 
we will ormation 
0. LOVETT & OO.. Duluth. Minn. 


8% to 10% on Ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINCS BANK. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


REFERENCES: Continental Nat. Bank, N. Y., R. G. Dun 
& Co-, John V, Farwell & Co., and Metropolitan Nat. 
Bank, Chicago. Correspondence solicited. 


LO AN ON ist MORTGAGE 


at highest rates consistent with 
and references, ROBERT P. 


perfect security, The onlyin- 
vestment that does not de- 
reciate. Send for circulars 
WIS COMPANY, St. Paul, Minna, 


re) First Mortgage coans and High 
Crade Investment Securities. 
Absolutely safe. Interest payable semi-annu- 

ally in Boston or New York Exchange. Tacoma 

AN®D is growing ..pidly, and is in the richest sec. 


3 y 4 tion of the Northwest. Write for full in- 


formation to "Tacoma "I'rust and 
Savings Bank, Tacoma, Wash. 


Pulpits can be used for 
Memorials. Made in 
carved wood or metal, or 
combinations of the two. 
Send for Hand-Book. 


MEMORIAL 


"J. & R. LAMB, 


59 CARMINE STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


PULPITS 


Send for a primer “On Lend- 


mat- 
to invest tell us how m and 


— increase ......... 2,574,300 
Reserve, decrease......... 1,749,975 . 
\ 
run- 
rities w money to 
oug and sold. town 
r, a4 
MILES FART 
tribu coun Ww 
ee We also offer mortgages on Bioux City property - 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 
| 
gu Ogden, Utah, 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


VOL. 43, NO. ‘8. 


‘Railways and ‘Pleasure 
Resorts of America. 


The Publisher of The Christian Union has 
received the following new books and pam- 
phlets during the past week, any one of which 
he will be glad to send on request to a reader 
desiring to visit any of the localities described: 
Europe, octal Parties to, Personally Con- 

ducted. E. M. Jenkins, 29 pages. 

Europe, Educational Excursions to. E. Tour- 
jée. 46 pages. 

Europe, Excursions to. Special Summer Va- 
cation Season. Thos. Cook & Son. 
pages ; illustrated. 

Florida as Seen from the Florida Trunk Line. 
32 pages; illustrated. 

Interlachen, Fla., as a Winter Resort. 32 
pages; illustrated. 

Rates and Sailings of the Atlantic Steamers 
to Europe. Spring and Summer, 1891. 

Seville, Fla., A Reply to Questions About. 
10-page folder. 

Tour, Programme of a: Kgypt and the Holy 
Land. E. M. Jenkins. 31 pages. 

Tours: Colorado, California, the Pacific 
Northwest and Alaska. Three Sprin 
and early Summer Tours. Raymond 
Whitcomb. 192 pages. 

Washington, D. C., Three Spring Pleasure 
Tours to. Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany. 


IT WAS THE COWS MISTAKE. 


** In the early days of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railroad, ” said a railroad man 
yesterday, ‘‘stock was so frequently killed 
on the road that Manager Clark found it nec- 
essary to require the locomotive engineers to 
make a note of whatever theykilled. The 
engineers had to fill out a form stating when, 
where, and what kind of an animal had been 
killed, and turn the report in to the superin- 
tendent of stock claims. 

‘One day a complaint from a farmer was 
received by Manager Clark, in which the kill- 
ing of a valuable cow by the Santa Fe engine 
was related. ‘The letter was referred to the 
stock claim department, but no report from 
the engineer of the train in question could be 
found. Mr. Clark sent for the engineer, an 
old employee of the road, named John Nor- 
ton, and asked him why he had not reported 
the collision with the cow. 

**Didn’t know I hurt the cow,’ said Nor- 


n. 

*** You remember hitting the cow ?’ 

** * Certainly—and I slowed up when she 
roHed over on her back, but she waved her 
feet for me to go ahead, and I concluded she 
was all right.’ ee Dispatch. 


CHEERFULNESS AT TABLE. 


M. Michel Eugéne Chevreul, who lived to 
one hundred years old, said: “I always 
eat at fixed hours, taking my time, masticat- 
ing my food well, and leaving the table at 
every meal with some appetite. . . . Not too 
much salt or spice, little or no coffee. In 
short, I avoid stimulants as I would the 
plague (for I feel no need of them), as well as 
alkalies under whatever form they may be 
presented to me. But above all- above all, 
no discussions at table! It has been truly 
said that one might as well swallow a pin- 
cushion full of pins as to have discussions 
going on while one is eating.” 


COMPLETED TO DEADWOOD. 
The Burlington Route, C.. B. & Q. R. R., 


from Chicago, Peoria, and St. Louis, is now 
completed, and daily passenger trains are 
running through Lincoln, Neb., and Custer, 
S. D., to Deadw Also to Newcastle, 
Wyoming. Sleeping-cars to Deadwood. 


BOOKS BY 


Hamilton W. Mabie. 


The following books by Mr. Hamitton W. 
MABIE will be sent to any address by The 
Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 


NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
THE EDDAS. 16mo. $1.00. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Na- 
ture Described by Hamilton Wright Ma- 
bie, and Some of Her Familiar Scenes 
Illustrated. The illustrations are photo- 
gravures from Nature, with remarques 
drawn by Frank T. Merrill. Oblong 
quarto, limp cover, with photogravure on 
Japanese paper, gilt edges. Price, $4.00; 
cloth, illuminated, price, $5.00. 


12mo. $1.25. 


Address The Christian Union, 
30 La Fayette Place, New York. 


Time- Tables of 


any Railroad in| 


America 


Sailings of any Ocean Steamer 


or River Boat 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Hotel in 


*|Circulars and Pamphlets of any 


America 


(if published) © 


The Announcement of any-Tour]. 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the world 


May be obtained free of cost, on request, from the Recrea- 


tion Department of The Christian Union. 


Let us make 


easier the planning of your Winter Outing by sending 


you this information. 


Address The Christian Union, 


30 La Fayette Place, New York. 


WILLARD’S HOTEL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The most famous and well-known Hotel in 
the City. Special rates by the month. The 
cuisine equaled by none. Homelike and 
convenient to all public buildings. 

Send two stamps for Guide to 

0. G. STAPLES, Provrietor. 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Hygeia Hotel, 


dail ons, drills, guard mounting, 

parade the scenic attractions of Old Point 
omfort are unrivaled. The hotel is supplied with 


modern improvements, Tur 
sian, Electric, and Hot Bea bath e latter 

Music afternoon and e . Nervousness and in- 
somnia y and, in most cases, permanently re- 

grees. Bend or escri phie 

F. N. 


Piney Woods — of Florida, 


HARLAN HOTEL 


Lake Helen, Florida. 


Is located in a pine grove overlooking a beautiful 
lake. It has accommodations for over one hundred 

ests. It is new and modern. Conveniently ar- 
ge ane its surroundings are in the highest de- 
gree c ul and pleasant. The climate here 
Sclobeatea for its evenness aud healthfulness. 

Now open for the season of 1891. i 8 full particu- 
lars and circulars, address P. DeLAND & 
CO., Managers, Lake Helen, Fla. 


“THE DUVAL,’’|, 


Jacksonville, Florida. 
Location Unsurpassed. Cuisine Equal to 
the Best. Liberally Conducted. 

** Orchestra.”’ 

GEORGE G. DUY, Manager. 


The OAKLAND HOTEL, 


Green Cove Springs, Florida. P. M. Suarez. 
Propri ietor. Directly opposite the 
Rates: @2 to $3 a day; $12 to $2 


H. A. DeLAND sive “sseortment of Real Kstate 


FLORIDA 


large tracts of Pa roved and unimproved 


groves of ages, from one to fifteen years 
old, and —y sizes, from oue-half acre to twenty acres 
or more. Much of this at very great bargains and 
on easy terms. For further particulars. call on or 
address H. A. DeLAND, Land, Florida. 


A Winter Sanitarium. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS. 


A new under the medical management 


of experienced 
Located on a bluff overiosking 
surrounded ounets 


of Seneca e, 
and near the famous Watkins Gien. 
Moliere Saline and Iron 
and al Swedish Calisthenica, 
forms of 


water—also val aprings, includ- 
tox Saline. Todine, Sulphur waters. 


imate mld, and equable. 


Modern 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING + EXPEN SES INCLUDED. 
The eeventh and eighth parti parties of the season for 


CALIFORNIA 


will Leave New York as follows :— 

Thursday, March 5.—Route via Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, Las Vegas Hot Springs, Santa Fé, Albu- 
querque. Barstow, San Bernardino, e 

Tuesday, Marc —Route via Cincinnati, 
Houston, San Antonio, Ki 

aso, etc 

The Transcontinental Journey will be 
made in Special Trains of Magnificent Ves- 
Palace Cars with Pull- 
man Palace Dining-Cars. 

A Choice of Four Routes Returning. with Ten Par- 
ties under special escort. Return Tickets also Good 
on all Trains until July Independent Tick- 
ets, covering all expenses both ways, and giving en- 
tire f om to the passenger in California and re- 
turning. Hotel cougons supplied lf desired. 


nz Tours to Colorado. 
fornia, the Northwest and Alaska. 
—April 


ti Bend for descriptive circulars, Series T, desig- 
nating whether book relating to California or F pare 
tours is desired. 


RAYMONO & WHITCOMB, 257 Broadway, New York. 


COOK’S TOURS 


TO EUROPE, 
EGYPT, PALESTINE, JAPAN, 
NORWAY, RUSSIA, and ROUND the WORLD. 


All Traveling included. Descriptive I\- 
lustrated Pamphiet for Season 1891 now ready. When 
sending, designate which series desired. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 
(EST. HALF A CENTURY) 
261 and 1225 Broadway, N. Y. 


**Times Building.” Philadelphia; 232 80. Clark St.. 
Chicago; 332 Washington St., Boston. 


THIRTEEN THOUSAND MILES. PAR- 
TIES SELECT, all Travel and Hotels FIRST- 
CLASS. CUNARD LINE. Reserved Cars for 
CONTINENTAL TOURS. Circular free to any ad- 
dress. E. TOURJEE, Franklin 8q , Boston, Mass 


Tours to Europe 


TWELFTH YEAR. 


Advantages and Satisfaction Unequaled. 


Byapreniaes of 0 of our Select Parties will be found 
T orld, a valuabie. publication of 
94 pages, lied fo for 10 cents. 


A, de Potter, Aibany, N. Y. 


The Thomas FOREIGN TOURS 


1ith Season. Our tours are all strictly first 
class and limited to family size. . special offer 
is made to Pastors for the Ministers’ Vacation Trip, 
bringing it within the power of all to take this ex- 
cursion free. Address EV. F 
THOMAS, D.D., 1,606 Wallace 8t., Philadelphia 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms without the 
use the Book, with informant 
SON, Now 


iA MAN 


ONACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY Wit, 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THI6 MAP OF THE 


‘My, 
Ya 
My = rit 


3 3 wood 
Cham 
Ww ‘er <2 
& PUES n 
Rock Is! Isla 
E 


Chica, Rock Island Pacific Ry. 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
River. Th Ro from CHIC. 


FALLS, 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, SAS 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO te 


towns, cities and sections in Southern Nebraska, 
Kansas, Colorado, and KINGFISHER, EL RENO, 
and MINCO in the Indian Territory. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Coaches, Palace Sleepers, new and superbly 
equipped Dining Cars, and lining Chair 
Cars between CHICAGO and DES MOINES, 


and PUEBLO via Kansas City and Topeka, or via 
St. Joseph. The Direct Line and from Mani- 
tou, Pike’s Peak, Glenwood Springs, and all San- 
itary and Scenic Resorts of Colo o—offering 
— of routes via Denver to and from Salt Lake 

City, Ogden, Helena, Po Los mauies one 
San Francisco. 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 


Fast Express Trains daily between Ohicago 
and Minneapolis and St. Paul, making close con- 
nections = all points North and Northwest. 

Recli — Chair Cars to and from Kansas 
Chair Car and Sleeper between Peoria 
wae ‘Spirit Lake | and Sioux Falls. The Favorite 
Line to the Summer Resorts and Hunting and 
Fishing Grounds of Iowa and Minnesota. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or further informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket st Office, or address 
E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
GHICAGO, ILL. 


SPECIALLY CONDUCTED 
TOURS TO MEXICO. 


THE PIEDMONT AIR-LINE 


(Richmond & Danville Railroad ) 


will have through Pullman Palace Buffet Cars 
between Washington, D. C., and the City of Mexico, 
leaving on February 3d and l7th, and March 3d, 17th, 
and 3lst; returning, leave City of Mexico February 
12th and 26th, March 12th and 26th, and April 9th. 
Fare, $1017.05 for the round trip. 

As parties will be limited, early engagement of ac- . 
commodations is requisite. Full in‘ormation pro- 
cured at the Company’s Agencies, 228 Washington 
Street, Boston; 229 Broadway, New York; 33 South 
Third Street, Philadelphia ; 233 East Germsn Street, 
Balt more ; or by direct application to the Passenger 
Department, 1,300 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washing- 


ALL FARES REDUCED. 


The Inside Route. Boston, $3; Providence, 
$2.25; Worcester, $2.25; corresponding re- 
ducction to and from all Eastern points. 

Steamers leave new Pier 36, N. R., one 
block above Canal Street, at 5: 00 P.M. daily, 
except Sunday. 


ITALY AND CENTRAL EUROPE 


y sails from New York April 8; supple- 


Small part 
mental trips to Norway, Sweden, Spain, and Algeria. 
Third season ; best references. Send for itin- 


eraries to E. C. KIMBALL, Braprorp, Mass 


EDUCATIONAL. 


New Yorn, New York. - 
CHERS’ AGENOY. 


TEA 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Eatablished 1855. 
3 East N. Y. 


Massacuusetts, Cambridge. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL (for 
girls), Application should be made to 
Mr. Gitmay, Director. 


ILuinois, Elmhurst. 
EACHERS WANTED! For good 


positions in nga Seminaries, Private 
Schools, ools, &c. Hundreds of teachers 
have been located wy us ee — four years. Send for 
manual. Address er. 
urst, Il. 


New York, Bay Shore, Long Island. 
AY SHORE INSTITUTE.-Summer 
and winter sessions, five months each. Home 


ys a ung boys in the family. One vacancy 
Mss Mary WERDEN, pal. 


| 
\ N 
| 
DCH SLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, SIOUX 
KANSAS CITY or ST. JOSEPH to and from all 
For terms and other address 
WK. E. GWELL, 
Watkins, N. 


FEBRUARY 19, 1891. 


The Week's Motto. 


“Be not simply good ; be 
good for something.” 
—THOREAU. 


To Optimist Readers. 


Readers of The Christian Union look 
mostly on the bright side of life. 

That is, they are optimists. 

Most of them, doubtless, have acquaint- 
ances who are less hopeful—who, in fact, 
are, to all intents and purposes, pessi- 
mists. 

The Christian Union of March 5 will be 
an Optimist Number. 

We want it to do good to those who 
disagree with its optimistic spirit as well 
as to the host of those who believe with 
it. 

We therefore propose— 

That you—the individual subscriber 
who is now reading these words—shall 
send to the publisher the address of two 
or more of your friends or neighbors who 
are pessimistically inclined. _ 

To each address thus received before 
March 4 we shall take pleasure in send- 
ing, without charge, a copy of the Opti- 
mist Number. 

Thus will the influence of this number 
be extended in directions where it may be 
helpful. 


A Sermon. 


At a New York club table the other 

day I heard this statement : “Of all the 
men I know, I would choose him to go 
fishing with, or to be with me if I were 
going to die.” 
- The speaker was a genial, successful 
business man, with no nonsense about him, 
and with a piscatorial genius that makes 
fishing one of his dearest pleasures. The 
man of whom he spoke was a doctor of 
divinity, of perhaps twice his age, holding 
an important position in the religious 
world. 

There is a whole sermon in this spon- 
taneous and unaffected tribute to the 


large-hearted humanity of the good 
doctor. But it would be useless to point - 


it out to the man who does not catch its 
essence from the text. 


An Proverb. 


He who knows not, and knows not he 
knows not, is a fool : shun him. He who 
knows not, and knows he knows not, is 
simple: teach him. He who knows, and 
knows not he knows, is asleep : wake 
him. He who knows, and knows he 
knows, is wise : follow him. 


Two Letters. 


The following letters, from the same 
subscriber, illustrate very aptly the op- 
eration of our Recreation Department : 

Batpwy, L. I., January 20, 1891. 

Publisher Christian Union: Will you 
please send to me the time-table of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad ? Having in view 
a trip to Texas, I think I should like to 
travel by that route, by way of Pittsburg, 
etc., to St. Louis, from there to Paris, 
Texas, and still further south to San An- 
tonio. If any pamphlet mentioned in the 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


new list of books and circulars published 
in last week’s Christian Union contains 
description of San Antonio and Southern 
Texas, will you please inclose one of those 
with the time-table? Possibly “ Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Winter Excursions, 
Routes and Rates” might contain the de- 
sired information. I am indeed glad to 
be able to learn something of my pro- 
posed trip through the Recreation Depart- 
ment. 
Batpww, L. I., February 3, 1891. 
Publisher Christian Union: I wish to 
thank you for the very full response I 
met with in reply to a request for the 
time-tables over the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, also for information about Texas. 
The numerous time-tables of connecting 
roads enable me to see clearly the whole 
route over which I should travel, and I 
found the pamphlet “Texas” to contain 
much interesting information in general 
and considerable about San Antonio in 
particular. As I did not inclose suffi- 
cient postage in my first letter, allow me 
to remit the balance with many thanks 
for the kind assistance of the Recreation 
Department. C. L. C. 


Next W. cok. 


The articles which The Christian 
Union has printed from time to time 
from the pen of Mr. William Clarke, 


dealing with English industrial and so- ¥ 


cial topics, have attracted general atten- 
tion, and have been widely quoted and 
commented on. Mr. Clarke is one of the 
best-informed writers on such subjects, 
and his name is frequently seen in the 
most thoughtful and progressive of Eng- 
lish and American periodicals. Next 
week we shall present a paper by him 
reviewing the conduct of the great Scotch 
railway strike which has just ended in 
the defeat of the strikers. As Mr. 
Clarke points out, the newspaper ac- 
counts of this event have been both mis- 
leading and unintelligible, and we be- 
lieve that this paper will be the first fair- 
minded and complete statement of the 
‘underlying causes of the strike, of its 
failure, and of the probable consequences, 
that has been printed in this country. 


Poem for the Week. 


VALUATION. 


The old Squire said, as he stood by his 
gate, 
And his neighbor, the Deacon, went by, 
‘“‘In spite of my bank stock and real 
estate, 
You are better off, Deacon, than I. 


‘‘ We’re both growing old, and the end’s 
drawing near. 
You have less of this world to resign, 
But in Heaven’s appraisal your assets, I 
fear, 
Will reckon up greater than mine. 


“They say I am rich, but I’m feeling so 
poor, | 
I wish I could swap with you even : 
The pounds I have lived for and laid up 
in store 
For the shillings and pence you have 
given.” 


“Well, Squire,” said the Deacon, with 
shrewd common sense, 
While his eye had a twinkle of fun, 
‘Let your pounds take the way of my 
shillings and pence, 
And the thing can be easily done !” 
—([John G. Whittier. 


Muck 


[Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any 
tion that puzzles the YOUNG FOLKS. But 
makes these conditions: 
1st. The full name and address of the in- 
quirer must accompany each question—not for 
publication, but for identification. 
2d. Always give the number of the paragraph 
inr ae to questions and answers previously 
ished. 
3d. Write only on one side of the paper. 
4th. The questioner must send a two-cent 
stamp, but he or she must allow Uncle Peter to 
use his discretion as to whether he shall reply 
through the paper or through the mail. : 
5th. The questioner must be patient, and give 
Uncle Peter time to get the desired information 
if he does not possess tt hi . In ordinary 
cases it will take from three to four weeks to 
e an answer. 
6th. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter to’ be 
omniscient. 


216. Dear Uncle Peter: Will you please 
explain the term ethical 


{ do not think the term “ ethical cult- 
urist” is a correct one. It has some of 
the ear-marks of slang. By it is proba- 
bly meant a member of the Society of 
Ethical Culture, whose headquarters, un- 
der the leadership of the eminent Dr. 
Felix Adler, is in New York. The 
members of this society believe that the 
human race should be made virtuous 
by the teaching of moral or ethical prin- 
ciples, rather than by setting forth the 
truths of a supernaturally revealed re- 
ligion. 


170. Dear Uncle Peter: Can you tell me 
the names of good cooking schools in New 
York, Boston, or Philadelphia, where a 
oung woman can fit herself for the teach- 
ing of cookery? I often see articles on 
young women as dressmakers, stenographers, 
trained nurses, etc., but never anything per- 
taining to the teachers of cooking po Bl 
I have a decided taste for cooking, and am 
anxious to fit myself to become a teacher of 
that department. A CountTRY GIRL. 

All the reliable cooking schools train 
teachers. There-is a cooking school in 
connection with the training of teachers, 
9 University Place, New York ; The New 
York Cooking School, 28 La Fayette 
Place, has a class for training teachers. 
There is an elementary and advanced and 
normal de ent of cooking at the 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
Boston Cooking School is at 39 North 
Bennett Street, Boston, Mass., and the 
chemistry of cooking is taught in the 
advanced school which is connected with 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston. There is a cooking 
school at Philadelphia, also. Circulars 
giving full information as to hours, ses- 
sions, requirements, etc., can be obtained 
by addressing the school. 


205. Dear Uncle Peter: Please tell me how 
one who knows but very little about the stars 
can learn the position of the different con- 
stellations, and the stars that compose —— 


Read “Astronomy with an Opera- 
(zlass,” by Garrett P. Serviss, published 
by D. Appleton & Co., New York City. 


139. Dear Uncle Peter: Will you please 
inform me of the best magazine or paper de- 
voted to electricity, and giving experiments 
for amateurs? And oblige, C. F. P. 

The “ Electrical Engineer,” “ Electric- 
al World,” and “ Eleetrical Review,” 
published in New York City, are electric- 
al journals, but they are for electricians 
and engineers well versed in the science 
rather than amateurs. Still, an amateur 
would find in them much of interest. 
Tyndall’s “Lessons in Electricity” de- 
scribes numerous simple experiments in 
electro-statics. The chapters on elec- 
tricity and magnetism in most of the 
text-books on Physics, such as Ganot or 
Deschanel, contain descriptions of exper- 
iments. I also suggest these books: 
‘First Steps in Electricity,” Barnard ; 
«“ Short Lectures to Electrical Artisans,” 
Fleming ; “ Light and Electricity,” Tyn- 
dall. 


Dear Uncle Peter: Can you tell me how a 
noon mark is made ? You know the institution 
1 refer to—an oblique scratch on a southern 
window sill, that, in conjunction with a reli- 
able almanac, gives one true time. K 


The noon mark may be made in two 
ways. First, mark a true north and south 
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line, by suspending two plumb lines, say, 
ten feet apart, and odiating them to 
range exactly with the north star. To 
be accurate, this should be done when the 
north star and the third star in the handle 
of the Great Dipper—the star nearest the 
a of the Dipper—are on the same ver- 
tical line. Then, when the shadow of the 
southern plumb line cast by the sun 
falls upon the line joining the two, 
mark the line of the shadow on the win- 
dow sill. ‘Second, obtain the true time 
by reference toa reliable timepiece. De- 
termine from the almanac at what time 
on a given day the sun will be on the 
meridian. At that time mark the shadow 
on the window sill. Note that the shadow 
marked must be the shadow of a vertical 
line, as the vertical edge of a window 
frame or casing. 


202. Dear Uncle Peter: My mother says — 


that a hen does not set, but she sits. What I 
want to know is whether I must say, ‘‘Mother 
Iam a-going to seat a hen to-day.”’ | would 
like to get the best of herifIcan. - 
F.C. P. 

Your mother is right—a hen sits ; but 
when you put her in the nest where she 
sits, you set her. There are two verbs— 
one intransitive, to sit ; the other transi- 
tive, to set. Let me add that if you want 
to get the best of your mother, always 
take her advice. Advice and counsel are 
among the best things about a loving 
mother. 


206. Dear Uncle Peter: What course of 
study would a young man twenty-one years 
old have to pursue who has not completed 
the grammar course of the public schools, 
but who wishes to become competent to take 
charge of any mill engine ? M. H. B. 

If he can afford the time and money, I 
should advise a young man who wants to 
become a thorough steam engineer to go 
to some industrial school, like that at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., or 
Stevens Institute at Hoboken, N. J., or 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. It 
would be an excellent thing for him to 
go into a mill and become an assistant to 
the engineer—perhaps beginning as fire- 
man or something of that sort. I should 
pick out a mill or factory that had the 
best engine-room in the country round, 
and then try to get a position to work 
about that enginefinfany capacity in which 
the proprietors would employ me. 


The following are a number of ques- 
tions which have come to me from time 
to time, and which | cannot answer with- 
‘out some help. 1 print them here hop- 
ing to get some answers from my read- 
ers : 


236. Dear Uncle Peter: Can you tell us 
something about co-operation? We are anx- 
ious to organize here an Industrial Mercantile 
and Building Association among the colored 
people of the State of Virginia, and desire to 
base our organization upon the must advanced 
schemes, in order that it may be truly bene- 
ficial. G. 


223. Dear Uncle Peter: Can “you tell me 
how prepare sugar for 


ing fruit 


184. Dear Uncle Peter: Can you tell me 
where | can get hold of some of those pan- 
tomime stories for children ? They are simple 
little stories, illustrated with a knotted hand- 
kerchief drawn over one or more fingers. Is 
there any book on the subject? P. H. 


168. Dear Uncle Peter: Please inform me 
where the quotation, ‘* She brought forth 
butter in a lordly dish,’’ may be found. 

A. O. 


224. Dear Uncle Peter: Can you tell me 
where I can find the whole of the hymn of 
which the following is the first verse ? 

** Hail! little pilgrim of a day, 

Thy toilsome journey’s just begun. 
Unknown to thee the rugged way 
Thou wilt have to run,’’ EK. W. P 


193. DearUncle Peter: Can you tell me the 
rest of the poem that begins thus : 


‘** A boy drove into market, his wagon laden | 


down 

With apples and potatoes for the British 
governed town ; 

And the little black-eyed Rebel, so cunning 
and so sly, 

Was watching for his coming from the corner 
of her eye.’’ 


The name of this poem is ‘‘ The Black-eyed 
Rebel.”’ H. B, 


199. Dear Uncle Peter: What is the mean- 
ing of the following line from ** The Broom- 


stick ‘Irain,’”’ in “*Uver the Teacups” by | 


Oliver Wendell Holmes ? 
‘** Of the screeching woman of ee 
. a. Ss. 
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Fugitive Poems. 


A MONODY ON THE DEATH OF 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


By Tuomas BartEy ALDRICH. 
I. 


One by one they go 
Into the unknown dark — 
Starlit brows of the brave, 
Voices that drew men’s souls. 
Rich is the land, O Death, : 
Can give you dead like our dead ! 
Such as he from whose hand 
The magic web of romance 
Slipt, and the art was lost! 

uch as he who erewhile— 
The last of the Titan brood— 
With his thunder the Senate shook ; 
Or he who beside the Charles, 
Untouched of envy or hate, 
Tranced the world with his song ; 
Or that other, the gray-eyed seer 
Who in pastoral Concord age 
With Plato and Hafiz walked. 


Il. 
Not of them was the man 


Whose wraith, through the mists of night, 


Through the shuddering, wintry stars, 
Has passed to eternal morn. 

Fit were.the moan of the sea 

And the clashing of cloud on cloud 
For the passing of that soul ! 


Ever he faced the storm ! 

No weaver of rare romance, 

No patient framer of laws, 

No maker of wondrous rhyme, 
No bookman wrapt in his dream. 
His was the voice that rang 

‘In the fight like a bugle call, 
And yet could be tender and low 
As when, on a night in June, 
The hushed wind sobs in the pines. 
His was the eye that tlashed 
With a saber’s azure gleam, 
Pointing to heights unwon. 


Ill. 


Not for him were there days 

Of elerkly and sluggish calm— 
To the petrel the swooping gale ! 
Austere he seemed, but the hearts 
Of all men beat in his breast ; 

No fetters but galled his wrist, 
No wrong that was not his own. 
What if those eloquent lips 
Curled with the old-time scorn ? 
What if in needless hours 
His quick hand closed on the hilt ? 


"T'was the smoke from the well-won fields 


That clouded the veteran’s eyes— 
A tighter this to the end ! 


Ah, if in coming times 
Some giant evil arise, 
And Honor falter and pale, 
His were a name to conjure with ! 
God send his like again j 
—{The Century. 


BULLE WITHOUT HANDS. 


By R. H. Stropparp. 


The temple that I frequent most 

Has, for its dome, the turquoise sky, 

On unseen pillars lifted up. 

1 sell my holy rosary : 
Strung with His names, nor count it lost, 
So that it gains enough to buy 

The wine that fills creation’s cup. 


I turn—such might to me belongs— 

Austerest prayers to sweetest sangs ; 

I make—such spells I cast around— 

The whole wide world enchanted: ground. 

Wisdom supreme, the earth is thine, 

The cup‘whereof thou art the wine, 

The light, the shade that ebbs and flows, 

Whatever comes, whatever goes, 

All things begin and end in Thee. 

Whence leads the path of destiny ? 

1 know not. But He knows—He knows. 
—|Selected. 


ONWARD AND SUNWARD. 


By J. G. WHITTIER. 


Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong, 
Finish what I begin; 

And all I fail of win. 


What matter I or they ! 
Mine or another's day, 

So the right word is said, 
And life the sweeter made ? 


Hail, to the coming singers! 

Hail, to the brave light-bringers ! 
‘orward I reach and share 

All that they sing and dare. 


~ J] feel the earth move sunward. 
] join the great march onward. 
And take by faith, while living, 
My freehold of thanksgiving. 


WANTED! 
Wanted: Men. 


Not systems fit and wise, \ 

Not faiths with rigid eyes, 

Not wealth in mountain piles, 

Not power with gracious smiles, 

Not ever the potent pen ; 
Wanted: Men. 


Wanted: Deeds. 
Not words of winning note, 
Not thoughts from life remote, 
Not fond religious airs, 
Not sweetly languid prayers, 
Not love of scent and creeds ; 


Wanted : Deeds 


Men and Deeds. 
Men that can dare and do, 
Not longings for the new, 
Not pratings of the old ; 
Good life and action bold— 
These the occasion needs ; 

Men and Deeds. 

—{The Christian Commonwealth. 


SIZES OF BOOKS. 


The words folio, quarto, octavo, duo- 
decimo, and the like, have almost, if not 
quite, lost their original meaning. At first 
they had reference only to the number of 
leaves into which the sheets used in mak- 
ing the books were folded. Thus, if these 
sheets were folded once, so as to form two 
leaves or four pages, the book was called 
a folio ; if the sheets were folded twice, 
so as to form four leaves, the book was 
called a quarto ; if they were folded four 
times, so as to form eight leaves, the book 
was called an octavo, and so on. 

The duodecimo, or 12mo, is an irregular 
size. To make it the sheet must be folded 


thing to do off-hand, as the reader will 
find if he tries it. The process is, never- 
theless, simple when it has been learned. 
Fold one-third of the width of a sheet 
lengthwise upon itself ; next fold the paper 
across its breadth in the center. Next 
fold the sheet across its length—that is, 
fold the two leaves upon the four. Fi- 
nally fold it again across, and you have 
your sheet in duodecimo form, and, what 
ig more, in such shape that it may easily 
be sewed in with others to form a book. 

But though, strictly and _ historically, 
quarto, octavo, etc., have reference solely 
to the manner of folding the sheet, they 
are, as a matter of common practice, used 
to specify the sizes of books. 

If the sheets on which books are 
printed were of uniform size, a quarto 
page would be as unvarying an area as a 
square foot or an acre; and before the 
invention of machines for making paper, 
there was such uniformity in the sizes of 
sheets. 

The paper-molds in which the sheets 
were made had fixed, conventional sizes. , 

But when paper-making machines weré 
introduced, and the use of molds was 
abandoned, sheets came to be made of ali 
dimensions. As a result, quartos and oc- 
tavos had all sorts of dimensions, and the 
}terms, when used strictly to indicate how 
the sheet was folded, became worthless as 
designations of size. The use of the old 
terms was nevertheless not abandoned ; 
but, instead, they were first used to indi- 


finally were attached to certain more defi- 
nite sizes, without reference tothe method 
of folding. 

The practice of the publisher nowadays 
is first to determine what size of page he 
wants. The sheet he uses will be large or 
small according to the capacity of the 
press at his disposal. On that sheet he 
may print, say, eight octavo pages, or he 
may print thirty-two ; but he will call the 
book an octavo, though by its folding it 
should be called either a quarto or a 
16mo. 

In other words, the publisher calls his 
book by the name of that one of the old 
sizes to which it happens to come nearest. 

The confusion which resulted from the 
changes noticed here has not passed away 
yet ; but efforts have been made to give 
definiteness of meaning to the old words. 
The American Library Association has 
agreed upon a set of definitions based 
upon the lengths—or heights—of books, 
which are gaining favor, and are likely 
4 become authoritative in America.— 
[ Ex. 


A great many people living at a distance 
from sources where the best writing paper is 
obtained would do well to consult the ad- 
vertisement of Samuel Ward Company, of 
Boston, Mass., which bas appeared in this 
paper for a long time, and they will find that 
they can get samples of different kinds of 
paper and full information as to prices, 
styles, etc., upon request. This is one of the 
largest houses for the manufacture of paper 


e ** Boston Linen,’ Boston 
Bond,” and Bunker Hill.’”? As writing 
paper can be sent through the mail at smail 
cost of postage, a purchase made in this way 


rod samples is almost sure to be very satisfac- 
ory. | 


so as to form twelve leaves—not an easy | 


cate a rather wide range of sizes, and |} 


in the country. Their papers are well known, |: 
_| especially 


“The day is not ten years distant,” 
says a scientist, “‘ when the United States 
will be damaged more by its English 
sparrows than by all the weevils, cut 
worms, crows, blackbirds, rabbits, hawks, 
fleas, moths, curculio, droughts or floods. 
He could not to-day be got rid of for 
$5,000,000 in cash. He damaged us last 
year $25,000,000.” 


Imagine a 
with all 
perfections — 
whatwill itbe? 

A light like 
incandes- 
cent electric, but four or five 
times stronger. 

Controllable. A thumb- 
screw turns it up or down, a 
hundredth part of an inch if 
you please. | | 

Without suspicion of smell, 
like sunshine, and moonlight. 

It burns all night without 
touching; and all the care it 
requires every day is filling 
and dusting ; once a week the 
char rubbed off the top of the 
wick, and once in six months 
a new wick put in. 

A common servant, or even 
2. child, can take care of it. 

That is the ‘‘Pittsburgh.”’ 
Send for a primer. | 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 


THE NEW MODEL *“* HALL.”’ 


== = 
= 
J 


A Preerect Typeweiter. Best MANIFOLDER. TERMS 
TO AGEATs LIBERAL. PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE. WRITES 
ALL LancuaGces Mr. Howells’s Opinion. 

*: I wish to express my very great satisfaction with 
the Hall typewriter. Impressions and alignment are 
both more perfect than any other typewriter that I 
know, and it is simply a pleasure to use it. It is de- 


htfully simple and manageable.’”’ 
igned) W. D. Howetts. 
Send for C ogue and Specimens of work. 


Address N. TYPEWRITER CO., 10 Temple Pi., Boston. 
Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM: 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 
Buccessfully used for more 
than fifty years. 


TRY IT. 


» Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. § 


Van Houtews Cocoa 


“« Bast & Goes Farthest.”’ 


Ask yourGrocer for it, take noother. [63 


° 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 
Applied into Nostrils is Quickly 
Cleanses the Head, 

Heals the Sores and Cures 


CATARRHY” 


Restores Taste and Smell,quick 
ly Relieves Cold in Head and 
Headache. 50c. at Druggists. 


ELY BROS., 56 WarrenSt.N. Y 
KIRK’S | ASTHMA|REMEDY: 
PPrice $1.00, . Send for free s 


*E. K. Kirk Mfg. Co., 94 Thompson Street, N.Y. H 


CAIN 
ONE POUND 
A Day. 


A GAIN OF A POUND A DAY IN THE 


CASE OF A MAN WHO HAS BECOME “‘ALL 
RUN DOWN,’’ AND HAS BEGUN TO TAKE 
THAT REMARKABLE FLESH PRODUCER, 


SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL WITH 
Hypophosphites of Lime & Soda 


IS NOTHING UNUSUAL. THIS FEAT 
HAS BEEN PERFORMED OVER AND OVER 
AGAIN, PALATABLE AS MILK. EN. 
DORSED BY PHYSICIANS. SOLD BY ALL 
DRvuGGIsSTS. AVOID,SUBSTITUTIONS AND 
IMITATIONS, 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Largest like establishment in the world. First- 
class ond-hand Instruments at half new prices. 
Viognegndioed advice given on all makes. Machines 
sold on monthly payments. An ent manu- 


y Instrum 
factured shipped, privilege to examine. EXCHANG- 
ING A SPECIALTY. Wholesale prices to dealers. 
Illustrated Catalogu 


es Free 
TYPEWRITER , 70 Broadway, New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, § 144 LaSalle St., Chicago. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Want advertisements of forty words or less 
will be published under ths heading, for 

subscribers only, at 6O cents a week. 

cents a ged for each word in 


ts char 


excess of forty. 
MR. F 


XON. 9 
t. EKdward’s 


given. 


FOR SA LE—Farm of sixty acres in Suffield, Conn. 
Large houses and barns. eautiful location, mid- 
way between Harttord and Springfield. Ten 
minutes’ walk from station on New York & New 
Haven road. Terms moderate. Address Mrs. 

8. K. Woodworth, Enfield, Conn. 


TO RENT FOR THE SUMMER-—4A large 
stoue house, fuily turnished. A piazza twelve 
feet wide on three sides of the house. Fine 
lawns; kitchen garden; eight acres of ground; 
stable accommodation for seven horses. Fine 
mountain scenery and beautiful drives. Two 
and a half hours from Barclay Street, in Northern 
New Jersey ; one wile from village and railroad 
station. Possession given at any time, and ren- 
— in proportion to time of occupancy. Ad- 

ress Mr. William Walton, care Brooks Bros., 
Broadway and Twenty-second Street, N. Y. City. 


FRANCE.-— Mlle. Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo, 
offers a comfortable home at moderate prices in 
the most healthful part of Paris; near sois de 

ulogne and Arc de Triomphe. References 
among Christian Union subscribers. 


A GENTLEMAN desires to engage an elderly 
lady of education and good socia) standing, ac- 
companied by a daughter or daughters, to take 
charge of his estabiishment. It is essential that 
the mother or daughter shall play the piano. A 
liberal salary will be given. Unexceptional refer- 
ences required and given. dress ** Transcript’ 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ; for 


ITALY.- A few ladies, desiring to study its art 

history, and language before visiting Italy, could 
be accommodated in a private family, Faido, 
Switzerland (July to October). High, healthy. 
English and Itatian spoken. Best references re- 
quired. Application must be made soon. Ad- 
dress Madame M., No. 8,786, Christian Union. 


suit. Ad- 
Christian 


WAN : ED—To buy for cash. a first-class field- 
glass, >nd Baedeker’s Guide-Books (recent dates), 
and a set of Must 

in condition. 1e88, st 
1,864, Post-office, New York City. — 


FOR SALE—In Braidertown, county seat of 
Manatee, on the west coast of South Florida, near 
the beautiful Manatee River, in an uncommonly 
good neighborhood and remarkably healthful, a 
cottsge of four rooms, on a quarter of an acre of 
good vrange land, for $600. Any family wishing 
to spend the winter months in a warm climate 
with little can address the owner, 
A. T. Cornwell. 


WANTED-—To buy, a second-hand encyclopedia, 
International preferred. Mutt be in good condi- 
tion. Address, giving particalars and price, Lock . 
Box 10, Huron, South Dakota. 


DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY HOME on the 
Hudson. Four years’ lease, $750 per year; or for 
sale, $15,000. Ten acres, one mile north from 
Newburgh. Comfortable house, thirteen rooms. 

autiful views. orrespondence for particu- 
Jars. Relisquo, 


TO RENT-—To health-seeker, farm in Southern 
Colorado. House, well, corall. Forty acres 
fe.ced; irrigation provided. Climate cures ca- - 
tarrh, etc. Good crops first season; unlimi 
market. Work begins in February. Terms, 


opening forty acres. Address D. W. Ingersoll, 
Bt. Paul, Minn. 


a 
= 
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| ‘NGLISH, M. 
are Fellow Coll. Organists (Organist 8 
Ve 3 School, Oxford), desires an appointment as 
AA . a Organist and Choirmaster; good organ and musi- 
LEZ cal service required ; bighest musical references 
/ 
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a a $20 RENT for an attractive home in Connecticut, 
sixty-eight minutes from New York and ten min- 
. F utes from the depot. Pienty of fruit and shade. 
ee ; Huuse has ten rooms; bay window; tubs and 
water intide. For sale aiso; terms to 
4 dress ** Fairfield,’’ No. 8,783, office of 
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Christian Endeavor 
Topic. 
GOD’S CARE FOR HIS OWN. 


(Ps. lxxxiv., 11; Ece. viii., 12; Matt. vi., 33.) 


OD’S care for humanity is manifest 
upon every page of the divine rec- 


ord, from the account of the fitting up of 


the earthly home for man to the revela- 
tion of the place prepared for those who 
desire a better country. His care for 
those whom he chooses to fulfill his pur- 

e is shown in the history of Israel from 
the call of Abram to the birth of the 
Messiah, of the tribe of Judah. Time 
would fail to name from the beginning 
the individuals who were especially guard- 


ed and directed. But “in this was man- 


ifested the love of God toward us,” in the 
gift of his only begotten Son who became 
in all things “like unto bis brethren” 
that he might teach them the truth of the 
everlasting love of God from which noth- 
ing could ever separate them but their 
own willful rejection of that love. 

While Jesus taught that the loving- 
kindness of God extends to all, to the one 
sheep outside the fold, to the prodigal in 
the far country, yet he also taught, by 

athering about him the twelve, by his 
lows for the home at Bethany, and by the 
disciple whom he loved, that those who 
return the love of God with loving service 
will receive tokens of a special love that 
others can never receive. The Church of 
Christ and the faithful disciples of Christ 
experience the loving care of God beyond 
all others. 

God’s care in past days should be to 
us a pledge of present security. We 
need never fear as long as we are in his 
hand. He will keep us in perfect peace, 
if we only trust him. But, like the He- 
brew youth who served the prophet,when 
we see the enemy surrounding us, we for- 
get all past deliverances and cry out in 
fear, ‘‘ What shall we do?” We need 
to pray for clearer vision, that we may 
see our God as a present help. 

Readers of “ Ramona” will remember 
how disheartened Alessandro was because 
of the destruction of his home, the deso- 
lation of his people, and his own destitute 
condition, and how, later on, he found that 
he was the owner of a herd of fifty head 
of cattle and a hundred sbeep that his 
father had sent to San Pasquale for pas- 
turage the summer before, and how, when 
he told Ramona, she said, “ You had no 
faith. ... And even at that moment, 
when you did not know it, there were 
your cattle and your sheep feeding in the 
mountains, in the keeping of God.” Well 
for us when we have learned the lesson 
that always somewhere, in God’s keeping, 
is the supply for every need of body and 
soul, and that, because he is all-wise as 
well as all-loving, we may patiently wait 
his time. 

We are not warranted in being careless 
because he cares, nor improvident because 
he provides, nor unwatchful because he 
neither slumbers nor sleeps. The assur- 
ance of his care should lead us to count not 
our lives dear unto ourselves in his serv- 
ice, to use his gifts and work and watch 
to the full extent of our powers, knowing 
that when our hands are weak and empty 
and our eyes heavy, he will never leave 


nor forsake us. 


God’s care does not exempt us from 
trouble. The furnace and the river must 
be passed through, but he has promised 
to walk with us, that the fire may not, 
burn nor the waters overflow us. As the 
husbandman cares for the vine, so God 
cares for his own. ‘ Every branch that 
beareth fruit, he cleanseth it that it may 
bear more fruit.” 
_ The thought of his ever-watchfual, lov- 
ing care should fill us with hope for the 
future of the Church into which he is 
gathering his own. “(God is in the 
midst of her, she shall not be moved : 
God shall help her, and that right early ;” 
but let us keep our eyes fixed upov him, 
that we may not fail to catch the signal 
which he will give us as to the place 
where he would have us bear the help 
which he has intrusted to us. 

References: Num. vi., 24-26 ; Deut. 
XXXL, 6—xxxiii., 12; Ps. iv., 7, 8 —xxxi., 
19—xxxii., 8—xci., 9-12—evii., 43— 


For the week beginning March 1, 1891... 


exxv., 2—exxxix., 9, 10; Is. xl., 28, 29— 


10, 13, 17, 18—Ivii., 15—Iviii., 10, 11; 


Jer. i., 7-9—xxxi., 3 ; Matt. xviii., 11-14; 
John x., 27-30—xv., 1, 2—xvi., 13-15 ; 
Phil. iv., 19; Heb. xi., 16—xii., 5, 6; 
v., 7; 1 John iv., 19; Rev. xxi, 


4. 
_ Bible Readings: (1) Ps. exxi., 1-8; 
(2) 2 Kings vi., 8-17 ; (3) Is. xliii, 1-7 ; 
(4) Ps. ev. 915, 38-45; (5) Ezr. 
xxxiv., 11-15; (6) John xvii., 1-26 ; (7) 
Ixxxiv., 11; Ece. viii., 12 ; Matt. 


HER STRANGE COMPLAINT. 


Dr. P—— was a popular pbysiciar, 


though the fact was rather surprising, as |. 


he was rather a “plain spoken” man 
and had little patience with the fancies 
of some of his patients who were contin- 
ually conjuring up diseases of all sorts 
with which they imagined themselves to 
be afflicted. 

“They don’t want to think there’s 
nothing the matter with them,” the good 
doctor was wont to say ruefully. ‘ Why, 
bless me, a patient of mine was really 
mad with me not long ago when I told 
her she didn’t need any more medicine.” 

Qne day one of these hypochondriacs 
went to him with a very grave face. 

‘Well, what’s the matter now, Mrs. 
Gray?” asked Dr. B—— cheerfully ; 
‘‘ 1’m sure you’re looking well.” 

“T may be looking well,” admitted 
the patient with great solemnity ; “but I 
can assure you t far from being so. 
I have a serious trouble.” 

‘“Why, my dear madam, you surprise 
me !” said the doctor. 

** Yes,” said the sufferer; ‘“* when I 
stoop over—so, and put my right handup 
—so, to my shoulder, I have a most ex- 
cruciating pain in my back.” 

“Then,” said the doctor, with a hearty 
laugh, “‘ why in the world do you persist 
in doing it ?” 

‘¢ She didn’t like that,” the doctor used 
to say in telling the story, “but Icouldn’t 
help saying it; there’s not a person in 
the world who could have taken the 
position she did and not have a crick in 
the back.”—[Youth’s Companion. 


Alice Morse Earle, writing in the 
** Atlantic” on ** The New England Meet- 
ing House,” says: “Thus, from old 
church and town records, we plainly dis- 
cover that each laic, deacon, elder, crim- 
inal, singer, and even the ungodly boy 
had his allotted place as absolutely as- 
signed to him in the old meeting-house 
as was the pulpit. to the parson. 
has been said in semi-ridicule of this old 
custom of ‘seating’ and ‘ dignifying,’ 
yet it did not in reality differ much from 
our modern way of selling the best pews 
to whoever will pay the most. Perhaps 
the old way was the better, since, in the 
early churches, age, education, dignity, 
and reputation were considered as well as 
wealth.” 


The Many 


Remarkable cures of Catarrh effected by the 
use Of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla are conclusive 
proofs that this loathsome and dangerous 
disease is one of the blood, needing only 
this searching and powerful alterative to 
thoroughly eradicate it. 

“‘I have suffered for years from catarrh, 
which was so severe that it destroyed my 
appetite and weakened my system. None of 
the remedies I took afforded me any relief, 
until I used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I began to 
take this medicine last spring, and am now 
entirely free from that disgusting disease. 
My appetite has returned, and I am once 
more strong and healthy.”—Susan L. W. 


_ Cook, 909 Albany street, Boston Highlands, 


Boston, Mass. . 

“My son— now fifteen years of age— was 
troubled for a long time with catarrh, in its 
worst form, through the effects of which his 
blood became poisoned. About a year ago 
he began using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, has 
taken seven bottles of it, and is now entirely 
well.”—D. P. Kerr, Big Spring, Ohio. 

“T was cured of a long-standing catarrh 
by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”” — James 
J. Dougher, Company G., 13th Infantry, Fort 
Wingate, N. M. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY s 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. | 


Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


Much] Ss 


WILL ADDRESS 


4120 SuTTER StT., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


ONCE ABLOGK oF MARBLE 


A SCULPTURED GEM. 
A NOBLE USE OF NOBLE THINGS 


BRINGS WORTH ITS DIADEM. 


WHEN Drs. STARKEY & PALEN TOOK THE OXYGEN 
OF NATURE, CONDENSED IT, AND VITALIZED IT WITH 
CHARGES OF ELECTRICITY FOR THE RESTORATION OF 
HEALTH AND STRENGTH, THEY PUT A NOBLE THING 
TO A NOBLE USE. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN 


RESTORES HEALTH BY MAINTAINING STRENGTH. IT 
iS NOT ONLY VITAL IN ITS COMPOSITION, BEING A 
CONCENTRATION OF OZONE, 
WITH ELECTRICITY. 
MUST RELEASE IT FROM THE SIMPLE APPARATUS 
THAT CONTAINS IT, BY HEAT. 
CUP OF WARM WATER AND SIMPLY BREATHE--AT 
ONCE A GENIAL GLOW PERVADES THE SYSTEM. 
DISUSED AIR CELLS OPEN UP TO RECEIVE AND 
RETAIN THIS INVIGORATING NOURISHMENT. 
CHEST EXPANDS, STRENGTH RETURNS--BEST OF ALL 
STRENGTH REMAINS. 
TELL YOU WHO HAVE BEEN RESTORED TO HEALTH 
AND STRENGTH BY THE USE OF COMPOUND OXYGEN. 
FILLED WITH THE SIGNED INDORSEMENTS OF MANY WELL KNOWN ODIVINES, 
COLLEGE PRESIDENTS, AND OTHER PROFESSIONAL MEN AND WOMEN. 


BUT IT IS CHARGED 
WHEN YOU INHALE IT YOU 


YOU PUT IT IN A TIN 


THE 
A BOOK OF 200 PAGES WILL 


THIS BOOK IS 


THE BOOK WILL BE SENT ENTIRELY FREE OF CHARGE TO ANY ONE WHO 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


68 CHURCH ST., TORONTO, CANADA, 


remiums to those sending cluborders. $1000 cas 


| |. |: kJ | | | | | 
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WHY ARE SOME PEOPLE ALWAYS LATE ?—They never look ahead nor think. . People 
have been known to wait till planting season, run to the grocery for their seeds, and then repent over it for 12 
months, rather than stop and think what they will want for the garden. 
Bulbs, or anything in this line, MAKE NO MISTAKE this year, but send 10 cents for Vick’s FLorat Guipe, 
deduct the 10 cents from first order, it casts nothing. This pioneer catalogue contains 3 colored plates. $200 in cash 
prizes at one of the State Fairs. 


ade in different shape from ever before ; 100 pages 84%4x10% inches. JAMES VICK,SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. Y. 


If it is Flower or Vegetable Seeds, Plants, 


Grand offer, chance for all. 


Extract of BEEF. 


The best and most economical “Stock” for 
Soups, Etc. 


One pound equals forty-five pounds of 
prime lean Beef. 


Send to us for our book of receipts, showing 
use of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and 
auces. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 


A New Compound from Coal Tar. 


check the disease in from six to ten days by 
ple process of inhalation, and at the same time pre- 
vent any danger of it being contracted by other 
members of the household. 


osphere. 
 Vaporiser and Lamp,with a20z bottle of Cresolene, 
peatly boxed, $1 50. obtainable of any druggist. Addi- 
tional Cresolene. 2 oz. bottle, 25 cts.; 4.02. bottle, 50 cts. 
W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
170 William St., New York, Sole Agents. 


A COMFORT TO THOUSANDS 


DR. EDDY’S HOM OPATHIC PHOS°HATE GRANULES. 
For Nervous“ess and Dvspepsia. #1 by Mail. 
HIRAM M. EDDV. M.D, Kingston, N. Y. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
fser and Pubu. er by stating that 
they saw the Adve. !isement in THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,600f, 


INVIGORATING 


CONTAINING 5 


Peruvian Bark, and 
Pure Catalan Wine. 


Endorsed by the Medical Faculty of 
r Paris, as the Best Remedy for 


meee LOSS of APPETITE, 
FEVER and AGUE; 
MALARIA, NEURALGIA 

and INDIGESTION. 


An experience of 25 years in expert- 
r ches with the val- 


of Medicine in Paris, 
Laroche to extract the entire active 
properties of Peruvian Bark (a result 
not before attain to concen- 


an 

tas restorative and invigorating qua 

from the disagreeable bitterness of other remedies. 


2 rue Drouot, Paris. 


2 
E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


30 North William street, N. ¥..@ 


Books 


New Books every week. 
Catalogue, 132 pages, free ; 
not sold by Dealers; prices 


|too low; buy of the Pub- 


lisher, JOHN B. ALDEN, 
393 Pearl St., New York. 


Cleanfast Black Stockings 
STRONGEST AND BEST. 
“Warranted never to crock 
or fade. _Silk finish. 


Rerait BRancHes: 
107 State St., Chicago. 
= 20 Temple Pi., Boston. 
57 Fuclid Av.,Cleveland 
66 W. 4th 8t., Cincinnati 
Send for Price List. 
THE CLEANFAST HOISERY CO. 
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A SPECIFIC tor WHOOPING COUGH | 
Whooping Cough, unless checked, runs for weeks, 
and, in addition to ae effects which last for 
months. frequently proves fatal. 
| not this new will 
| VAPO-CRESOLENE 
is also a remedy for Asthma, Uatarrh, Colds. Diph- ; 
theria. Croup, Yellow Fever. Hay Fever, Sore Throat, 
and all Diseases of the Air Passages. Constantly va- 
porized in'the room ocoupied by a diphtheritic patient, 
it will destroy the germ of contagion, penetrating as 
it does every point reached by the atmosphere. 
The safest and —_ method for destroying in- 
fection, purification of the air, and perfuming the at- 
3 
| 


